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FOREWORD 


Professor Watanabe’s main theme in this study is the deve- 
lopment of logic, as a method of thinking or reasoning, in the 
Buddhist tradition. Thediscourses and especially dialogues attri- 
buted to the Buddha himself are full of arguments, partly informal 
and conversational but partly set out in a systematic way embody- 
inglogical principles. It should be noted here that, in order to 
establish whether the texts studied belong to the earliest acces- 
sible phase of the Buddhist tradition, Professor Watanabe has 
throughout collated the Pali recension with the Chinese trans- 
lations from other recensions. This collation should give us, in 
the case ofagreement, texts as current before the schisms of the ` 
3rd century B.C. which separated these recensions. In the 
subsequent period of the growth of the Abhidhamma in the 
various schools we find a newstage of strictly formalised argu- 
ments and debates, recorded especially in the Pali Kathdvatthu 
and the Chinese translation of the Sabbatthivada Vijfianakaya. 
These two texts of the ‘Emptiness’ Schools of the Theravada 
group in fact seem to be based on records of the same debates 
against the ‘Person’ School which seceded, according to the 
tradition, in B.C. 286. 

Professor Watanabe first seeks the meaning of the term 
abhidhamma, literally ‘about the dhamma’, since he rightly supposes 
that the earliest methods of argument and reasoning led directly 
into the systematic and formalised expression of the texts 
collected as abhidhamma. His initial conjecture is thus that this 
method called abhidhamma is itself the early logic of the Bud- 
dhists. This conjecture appears to be confirmed by the evidence 
of the earlier Sutta texts in which the origins ofthe method can 
be traced. But before investigating the meaning of the term 
abhidhamma it is first necessary to clarify the meaning of the 
simple term dhamma from which it was formed; thus dhamma, in: 


which Professor Watanabe finds the four meanings ‘truth’, 
* 
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‘doctrine’, ‘morality’ and ‘principle’, forms the actual starting 
point of this study. 


The investigation shows that the dialogue form, or asking 
questions in order to elicit acceptable answers, is fundamental, 
a thread which runs through Buddhist philosophical analysis 
from the outset -and through the whole period of the elaboration 
of abhidkamma texts. 


Before studying the types of argument used in these dialogues. 
in detail, Professor Watanabe takes note of a different element 
‘in the development of abhidhamma, namely the mtikàás, ‘matrices’ 
or lists of topics which provided its content. He distinguishes 
two main types of mdtika: the ‘practical’ principles of meditation 
and the ‘theoretical’ principles which are the constituents of the 
‘world’ and of ‘man’. The former were studied synthetically by 
bringing together texts from the suttas bearing on the same 
topics. The latter were studied analytically by . making dichot- 
omies (on the basis of the principle of contradiction), 
trichotomies (of contraries and the neutral position between 
them) and various other classifications. The extant abhidhamma 
texts are shown to have been constructed by applying these 
methods of investigation. 


After reviewing a selection. of the somewhat informal methods 
of argument found in the sutias, Professor Watanabe in Chapter 
11 takes up the strictly formalised debates of the Kathdvatihu and 
Vijñānakāya. Here a truly ‘formal logic’ is first found in the 
Buddhist tradition. The partial agreement of these two texts, of 
schools which separated during the reign of the Emperor Asoka, 
appears to confirm the 3rd century B.C. as the period of the 
origin of a formal logic out of the practice of a formal debate 
with strict rules of procedure. The most valuable part of 
Professor Watanabe's study is his full account of the Vijfidnakaya 
version of the debates against the *Person' (Vajjiputtaka or 
Vátsiputriya) School, which had not so far been adequately 
analysed and compared with the Xathdvatthu record. 


Professor Watanabe arrives at the logically stimulating 
conclusion that the Buddha's philosophy is based: on the mode 
of negation, is an avoidance of dogmatism, characterised "by 


Ld 
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*completely negative thinking’. This, he argues, is the mode or 
way which leads to freedom and humanism, It has been a 
pleasure tọ work with Professor Watanabe on these problems 


and we look forward to many more fruits of his negative 
thinking. 


February 1982 A. K. Warder 


PREFACE 


It issaid that ten years is an epoch. I tacitly understand this 
a$a warning that at least during ten years something remarkable 
must be done with respect to learning. It is almost a decade 
since I completed the doctoral courses of the Department of 
Sanskrit and.Indian Studies at the University of Toronto, In the 
meantime, I made slow progress in my study on account of my 
heart valves’ operation in July, 1973. For me, fifteen or twenty 
years may be needed in order to make an epoch in learning. Or 
no matter how sufficient time is, it might be impossible for me 
to make it. But I think it is important to spend a lifetime in 
learning. 

On reflection, it was Professor E. Mayeda of Aichi Gakuin 
University in Nagoya, Japan who first introduced to Japan 
Profesor A. K. Warder's fascinating as well as extremely 
valuable study of the metres in the Pali Canon, entitled Pāli 
Metre—-A Contribution to the History of Indian Literature, and 
afterwards my uncle, S. Hanayama, Professor Emeritus of 
Tokyo University informed me that Professor A. K. Warder 
teaches at the University of Toronto and afforded me the 
occasion to go abroad for study. Then I became his student 
there because of my wish. to carry on researches under him. 
It was 1965. I note, in passing, that in the spring of 1966 
Professor E. Mayeda was first invited as a visiting professor 
from Japan to the University of Toronto by Professor A. K. 
Warder. I am deeply. grateful to both Professor E. Mayeda 
and Emeritus Professor S. Hanayama for cultivating the 
opportunity to meet Professor A. K. Warder. 

As a graduate student of the University of Toronto, I was 
much influenced by Profesor A. K. Warder’s lectures on 
linguistics, philosophy and literature, especially on selections 
from the Pali Canon and on Abhidhamma philosophy, since I 
was very interested in such subject matters when enrolled as a 
graduate student at Ryukoku University in Kyoto, Japan. I 
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therefore decided to make a special study of the Nikdyas and 
Abhidhamma, and after obtaining the M.A. degree and going on 

to the Ph.D. courses of the Department of Sanskrit and Indian 
Studies at the University of Toronto, I worked through the 
literature on the subjects under him for very long. Here I wish 
to express my deepest obligations to Professor A. K. Warder for 
critically reading my thesis and tirelessly making invaluable 
suggestions. 


I was also given much useful information and helpful advice 
in their classes and in informal discussions by my other teachers: 
Professor T. Venkatacharya of the University of Toronto, Dr. 
H. Saddhatissa of the British Mahabodhi Society, who was a 
visiting professor of the University of Toronto at that time, Dr. 
J. W. Crichton who was then a professor of the Department 
of Philosophy at the University of Toronto, Professor H. G. 
Herzberger of the University of Toronto, Professor. B. K. 
Matilal of the University of Toronto, Professor J. D. Dhirasekera 
who is now the Editor-in-Chief of the Encyclopedia of 
Buddhism in Colombo, and many other professors. They are 
versed respectively in Sanskrit, Påli, Modern Logic, Philosophy 
of Language, Indian Logic, Indian Philosophy, and other 
various fields of learning. To all of them I acknowledge with 
thanks my indebtedness. 


My cordiai thanks are likewise due to my colleague and able 
instructor Professor C. D. C. Priestley of the University of Toronto 
for giving me his good opinions and helping me improve my 
English style. . 

Nowadays I realize the weight of the words 'kalydpa mitia’, 
which literally mean ‘good friend’. For me, he is sometimes a 
good adviser and a good teacher, by whom I am always brought 
up in many ways in my life. When I learn the fact that 
throughout the whole of Buddhism, to meet a good friend or to 
have good friends is very important in seeking the truth and in 
living the best life, I am very glad to have met many good 
teachers and friends, by whom so far I have been brought up in 
various respects. It is in fact the kind help of my teachers, 
colleagues, and friends which has enabled me to present my 
book in its present form. 
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Finally, I would like to add a word of grateful acknowledge- 
ment to my wife for her constant encouragement. I believe that 
my late parents and the eldest son protect me with blessings of 
the Triple Gem. 


Kinki University F. Watanabe 
Higashi Osaka 
January 1979 


AA. 
adj. 
DAWB. 


Dh. 
Dhs. 
Dpvs. 
esp. 
GWG. 


THQ. 
Itv. 
JPTS. 
JRAS. 
lit, 
MA, 


Miln. 


Miln. T. 


Nd(1) 
Nd (2) 
orig. 


Ptm. 
PTS. 
RA 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Anguitara nikaya. 

Anguttara Atthakatha (Commentary, in 
Pali) : Manorathap Grani. 
adjective. 

Digha nikáya. 

Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. 

Dhammapada. 

Dhammasangani. 

Dipavamsa. 

especially 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in Göt- 
tingen. 
„Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 
` Itivuttaka. 

Journal of the Pali Text Society, London. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Kathdvatthu, 

literally. 

Majjhima nikaya. 

Majjhima Ajthakatha (Commentary, in 

Pali) : Papaficastidani. 

Milindapafiha. 

Milinda-Tika. 

Mahdaniddesa, 

Cülaniddesa. 

originally. 

Pàli. 

Pafisambhidamagga. 

Pàli Text Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 


SA. 


Samanta. 
SBB. 
Skt. 

Sn. 


Ud. 
Vbh. 
Vin. 
ZDMG. 
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Samputta nikdya. 

Samyutta Atthakatha (Commentary, in 
Pali) : Saratthappakàsini 

Samantapásadikà. 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Sanskrit. 

Suttanipáta. 

The Taisho Edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 
(Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo). 

Udana, 

Vibhanga. 

Vinaya 

Keitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft. 


PART I 


THE ORIGIN OF ABHIDHAMMA 
PHILOSOPHY 


l 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 It was a samana (striver) philosopher who claimed to 
have discovered the Four Truths. He founded his teachings 
on them. He was, therefore, called the Buddha, which is a 
title, meaning the ‘enlightened’. To his disciples, his teachings 
were spiritual food. And even today, they are fresh gold in 
our cultural melting pot. After his enlightenment (531 B.C.),! 
he preached various doctrines to people of different spiritual 
and intellectual capacities, just as a doctor gives each patient a 
different type of medicine according to the nature of the illness. 
This is the manifestation of his paññā (understanding) and his 
karund (compassion). This fact can also be realized from his 
last discourse in the Mahdparinibbdnasutta, which is the work 
describing the scene before and after his final extinction 
(parinibbana) :* 


Monks, the dhammas (doctrines?) which I have discovered 
and taught should be well learned by you, and practised, 


1. We provisionally adopt 566 B.C. as a date for the birth. 537B.C, 
for the renunciation, 531 B.C, for the enlightenment and 486 B.C. for the 
final extinction of the Buddha, because there is a certain doubt concerni 
the life of the Buddha. On this, sce A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism flat 
edition), p. 44. 

2. D.II, 119-20. This is available to us in several recensions. Refer to 
T. 1, 112-30 b, 160b-175 c, 176 a-191 a, 191 b-207 c, T. 24,127 b-128 b and the 
Skr, text published by E. Waldschmidt in 1939, 1950 and 1951. 

3. One of the meanings of the word dhamma, ‘doctrine’ or ‘teaching’ 
js generally accepted in Buddhism as the first of its senses. But, as we shall 
see in chapter 2, the word dhamma in this context could also be understood 
as meaning ‘principle’. 
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developed and cultivated, so that this best life (brahmacariya) 
should be enduring and last long for the benefit and happi- 
ness of many people, for the world, for the welfare, benefit 
and happiness of men and gods. And which are the dhammas ? 
They are: 

four bases of self-possession, 

four right exertions, 

four bases of power, 

five faculties, 

five strengths, 

seven factors of enlightenment, 

eight factors of the way. 


Sm b oss 


These are called the thirty-seven bodhipakkhiyd dhammá (doctrines 
or principles pertaining to enlightenment), which are widely 
used as the summary of the Buddha’s teachings in Buddhist 
texts. Later on, these thirty-seven dhammas (which can also be 
called a set of seven headings) underlie the development of 
Abhidhamma philosophy. 


12 After the Buddha's parinibbana, a great number of dhammas 
(principles) taught by him and his chief disciples were 
compiled and came to be known as the Sutta Pijaka, the collection 
of suttas.? At the same time; the constitution of the Buddhist 
communities was codified as the Vinaya Pifaka, the collection of 
the discipline. In addition to these two Pijakas, many doc- 
trinal topics (métiké) were gathered as the Abhidhamma Pifaka 
(which could also be expressed as Mátikd Pifaka, as we shall 
see in chapter 4). Asa result, these Pifakas came to be known 
as the Tipitaka, three kinds of collection. 

About a century after the Buddha’s parinibbana, the Buddhists 
began to split up into separate schools. They seem each to 


jo 

1, It is known in general that sutta is a sacred book (or scripture) be- 
ginning with the words evam me sutam (thus I have heard). But originally 
sutta meant ‘dialogue’ in Buddhist texts. This original meaning can also be 
discerned from those characteristics of Sutta reckoned as one of thé nine 
4Agas (types) of scripture (navarga sásanas, see chapter 2.1), e.g. those 
characterized by being divided into two parts : the explained and the ex- 
plaining. On this, see E. Mayeda, A History of the Formation of Original Buddhist 
Texts, pp. 21-24. 
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i ] 
have had its own recension of the Tipitaka. According to the 
Sthaviravada school, the Sutta Pijaka was arranged by the 
name of the “five JVikáyas" (collections) in the Pali language 
(bhàs2),' preserved intact in Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia and 
Siam. According to the Chinese renderings, these collections 
are called the four (or five) dgamas (traditions). The Nikdyas 
and Agamas available to us are as follows: 


Pali Chinese renderings 
Digha Nikàya Chang ak hsien (Dirgha Agama) 
Majjhima Nikaya Chung ah hsien (Madhyama Agama) 
Samputta Nikaya Sheng yü to ah hsien (Samyukta Agama) 
Angutiara Nikaya Yang chüeh to lo ah hsien (Ekotiara 
Agama) 


fo N 


5. Khuddaka Nikaya® 


The above five Nikdyas belong to the Sthaviravada school. On 
the other hand, the four Agamas belong to more than one school. 
The Dirgha conjecturally belongs to the Dharmaguptaka school. 
The Madhyama and Samyukta seem to belong to the Sarvasti- 
vada school. There is another Samyukta which is incomplete. 
This is ascribed to the Kasyapiya school. And the Ekottara is 
said to be a Dharmaguptaka text.? 

As tothe Vinaya Pijaka now extant, we can mainly see the 
following texts, which belong to various schools: 

1. The Vinaya Pitaka of the Sthaviravada school. (Pali) 


2. The JShih-sung-lü ofthe Sarvastivada school (sixty-one 
fascicles) . 


3. The Ssu-fen-lii of the Dharmagupta school (sixty fascicles) . 


1. kis pointed out that by Pali is understood the language in which 
is composed the Tipijaka, ...The word Pali however signifies only “(sacred } 
text." Ifwe used this word to designate the language, it is merely a con- 
venient abbreviation for palibhdsd. On this, see W. Geiger, Pali Literature and 
Language, p. 1. 1 

2. Asthe fifth Agama, we see the name of Chu to chia ah Asien (Ksudraka) 
corresponding to Khuddaka in which twelve sūtras are reckoned. On this, see 
A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism (1st edition), pp. 202-4. 

3. Ibid, pp. 8-9. 
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4. The  Mo-ho-séng-chih-là of the Mahasamghika school 
(forty fascicles) . 

5. The five-division-Vinaya of the Mahisasaka school (thirty 
fascicles) . 

6. The Kén-pén-shuo-i-ch’ich-yu-pu-p’i-nai-yeh of the Mülasar- 
vastivada school (fifty fascicles). (incomplete work) 


We also have the Milasarvastivada Pitaka from Tibet in the 
Tibetan language, and some Sanskrit fragmentary texts of the 
Sūtra and Vinaya Pitakas. 


1.8 We cannot deny the fact that the Nikayas and Agamas 
at our disposal include a number of late additions. But they 
are the oldest among all the Buddhist texts, so that we may 
grasp from them the Buddha’s words and thought content di- 
rectly; we might find out from them the best treasure (dhanagga) 
in Buddhism in common between the Mahayana and the old 
schools. Which are then the words he really spoke? It is cer- 
tainly difficult to determine this point. Only one thing we can 
say here is that it may be possible to do so by examining the 
Nikdyas and Agamas from all viewpoints. Fortunately, in order 
to determine which parts of the Nikāyas are likely to be the 
most original, so far some text-critical works have been carried 
out by certain scholars (e.g. A. K. Warder, Pali Metre and 
Indian Buddhism). Therefore, on the basis of their works, we 
can start our study. 


1.4 Under the title Philosophy and iis Development in the 
Nikdyas and Abhidhamma, we intend to trace the development 
of the philosophical, and especially the logical aspects of Bud- 
dhist thought from the JVikdyas down to the systematic texts of 
the Abhidhamma class, finding certain embryonic anticipations 
of formal logical procedures. 

This book is composed of twelve chapters, which can be 
divided into two Parts. The title of Part Oneis the Origin of 
Abhidhammu Philosophy, in which a brief survey of Matikas 
(doctrinal topics) in the Sutta and Abhidhamma texts is given 
with the explanation of the thirty-seven dhammas as the summary 
of the Buddha's teachings, because it seems that in the earliest 
period the Abhidhamma Pitaka consisted simply of some set of 
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Maittkas, originating from the JVikdyas and Agamas. The title 
of Part Twois the Development of the Dialogue Form, where 
the characteristics of the style of argument used by the early 
Buddhists are clarified from a logical point of view. 

In fact, itis impossible to read the Nikdya texts without 
constantly coming across important words such as dhamma and 
abhidhamma, which have multiple meanings. Itis impossible to 
understand how the philosophical study of dhammas (principles) 
was made without noticing the conception of abhidhamma and 
its characteristics. Without clarifying the relationship between 
Abhidhamma and Mátikà, it is impossible to know the origin of 
Abhidhamma philosophy. Thus we shall examine these subjects 
in chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Seeing that signs of fairly well advanced dialogue form are 
shown in the Wikdyas and Agamas, it will be necessary first of all 
to discuss how the dialogue on dhammas (doctrines) was conduct- 
ed and to see the characteristic of the four pafthabyakaranas 
(methods of answering questions) ; moreover, we cannot over- 
look the fact that thé methods of Safijaya’s answer (in the time 
of the Buddha the teacher Safijaya was known as the leader of 
the Agnostics) have something in common with „the fourfold 
formulation or tetralemma, which is connected closely with the 
Buddha’s way of thinking. These points are therefore discussed 
in chapters 6 and 7. 

In the sense that certain words occupy a significant position 
in the evolution of thought, the relationship between takka and 
dhammatakka, both meaning logic, is discussed, especially from a 
semantical point of view, in chapter 8. 

The logical analysis of suttas in the Nikdyas teaches us many 
important points in making clear the forms of argument used by 
the early Buddhists. In thissense, forms of reasoning and argu- 
ment appearing in the Nikdyas are examined in chapter 9, and 
logical arguments in the dialogues (suttaš) are clarified in 
chapter 10. 

In order to trace the development of forms of questions and ` 
answers from the JVikayas into the Abhidhamma texts, we take 
up the puggalakatha chapter in both the Kathavatthu and the 
Vijfianakdya, and examine how questions and answers are treated 
in it in chapter 11. 
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Jt goes without saying that in our study, we need a compari- 
son of the Nikdyas with the. Agamas, and so we refer to the 
Chinese versions according to the need. Where there is not 
much correspondence between the Vikdyas and Agamas, it will 
be indicated in this book. 

As a rule, Buddhist terms are given in their Pàli formar 
because Pali, though probably not the language of the Buddha, 
is close to it than Sanskrit. References are to the Taisho Edi- 
tion of the Chinese Tripitaka and to the Pali Text Society’s edition 
of Pali texts. Previous translations of some texts into English 
have been used, and quoted, but in many cases the technical 
terms have been retranslated to provide consistency with our 
discussions. For this reason, in quoting Chinese texts in English, 
their terms will be restored not into Sanskrit, but into Pali, 
except for terms in the Vijfianakdya of the Sarvastivada school. 
Even Sarvastivadin Abhidhamma terms have usually been 
givenin Pàli for purposes of comparison, although these texts are 
believed to have been composed in Sanskrit. Titles of texts in 
Chinese and names of schools in Buddhism are by. convention . 
given in Sanskrit. 


2 


ON THE POLYSEMY OF THE WORD 
*DHAMMA' 


2.1 It is said that the first Buddhist council was held at 
Rajagaha under the leadership of Mahakassapa immediately 
after the Buddha had passed away. It is also said that the 
Dhamma (doctrine) and the Vinaya (discipline) taught by the 
Buddha were collected at this time.’ It is, however, recorded 
in other texts that the teachings called Abhidhamma were 
collected with Dhamma and Vinaya, or that the nine types of 
scripture (navatga sásanas)? were assembled also at this time.* 

Nowadays, Buddhist scholars recognize that Dhamma and 
Vinaya were compiled at the first Buddhist council! on the basis 
of oral tradition. Now, how does the word dhamma differ 
from the word abAidhamma ? It is necessary for us to clarify 
this point in making a study of philosophy and its development 
in the .Nikáyas and Abhidhamma. But, prior to doing this, we 
need to define the word dhamma itself, because it has many 
meanings. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that in the 
history of Indian philosophy the examination of various usages 
of the word dhamma may be one of the main subjects for 


l. Vin. II, 285. The Mahisasaka Vin. (T.22, 190 b-c). The Maha- 
samghika Vin. (T. 22, 491 c-492 a). 

2. The Sarvástivàda Vin. (T.23, 445 b). The Dharmagupta Vin. 
(T. H 968 b}. 

3. They are known as Sutta, Geyya, Vevydkaraga, Gathd, Udāna, IHtivuttaka, 
Jdiaka, Abbhutadhamma and Vedalla. 


4. Dpvs. p. 31. 
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study. Even the concept of dhamma used in the Nikdyas is very 
complicated, and later on, among different schools of Buddhism 
(e.g. the Sthaviravada school, the Sarvastivada school, etc.) 
great diversity of understanding exists as to what dhamma 
means in itself. 


2.2 The purpose of this chapter is, however, to make clear 
the many meanings of dhamma in the WNikdyas, not to make 
reference to the different interpretations of dhamma maintained 
by Buddhist schools. Therefore, it is of crucial importance to 
determine the meanings of the word dhamma by judging the 
contexts in the Nikdyas in which the word dhamma occurs. 

Apart from the etymological explanation of dhamma which 
can be derived from the verb dhr meaning *to hold', *to bear', 
‘to wear’, ‘to have’, ‘to support’, etc., as far as the Nikdyas are 
concerned, our attention should be directed first towards the 
work of A. K. Warder, who indicates the basic meaning of the 
word dhamma to be approximately ‘nature’, and its usages. 
divided into seven categories:! sf 

l. (true, natural) doctrine; 

2. natural phenomenon (including bad as well as good), 
natural element, natural substance, natural principle, 
phenomenon, element; 
custom, way, law of nature, justice; 
world, nature; 
mental object, mental phenomenon, mental state, idea; 
good mental object, good mental phenomenon, good idea 
(when opposed to bad: aia ; 

7. quality. 

Afterwards, A. K. Warder tried to condense the above seven 
categories into five, like the following, because Nos. 5 and 6 of 
the seven are to be included in the same category as Nos. 2 
and 3:2 

I. doctrine. 

2. phenomenon. 


. 


D pe oo 





1. dnirodustion to Pali, pp. 398-9. 
2. Indian Buddhism (Ast edition), pp. 97-100, pp. 162-5, p. 304, p. 443, 


esp. refer to pp. 578-9. á 
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3. custom or justice. 
4. nature (which occurs at the end of a compound). 
5. quality or predicate (as a logical term). 


The definition of the term dhamma (Skt. dharma) formulated by 
him is an exhaustive one. 

Moreover, he published an article on “Dharmas and Data," 
in which he points out that a general notion of dhamma can be 
derived from the usages of the term in the Veda, in the pre- 
philosophical and  proto-philosophical  discourses, meaning 
something like ‘maintaining’, and further, that dhamma meaning 
an ‘element’ (as used by Th. Stcherbatsky?) and ‘phenomenon’ 
is not quite satisfactory at least in the old Nikāyas; instead, 
‘principle’ seems to be a closer equivalent for dhamma. Except 
for dhamma signifying ‘virtue’ or ‘justice’ and the prominent 

.. usage of dhamma meaning ‘doctrine’ which could be derived 
from the idea of “the way things are," there is an interrelation 
between all other dhammas (e.g. khandhas ‘aggregates’ or ‘groups’, 
dyatanas ‘spheres’, dhdtus ‘elements’, etc.). Also, some of them 
reduce to others and some are included in others. Thus, if these 
dhammas are taken as ‘elements’, the idea of ‘elementary’ must 
be distorted too much to accommodate them. They present more 
‘complexity than elements as an account of what there is. As far 
as we can see in the Nikdyas, there are’ideas about the 
nature of all dhammas, as impermanent, empty, without soul, 
being stations or bases (dhátus) for other dhammas, etc.; there 
are attempts to establish the regularity of dhammas as determined 
by dependent origination; and there is a tendency to consider 
the dhammas as realities under the proper conditions; these 
dhammas are not merely ‘elements’ but ‘principles’. Thus he , 
states: *"The term principle raises no expectation of a ‘substance’ 
or the like for it to inhere in. It also suggests something real 
and a cause or source, as well as regularity and truth... It 
may even be flexible enough to allow of the overlapping 


1. Journal of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, No. 3, November 1971, pp. 272-95. 

2. He elucidates the Buddhistic technical dhammas, namely : khandhas, 
dyatanas, dhátus, and so forth, and regards the meaning of dhamma(s) as the 
element (s) of existence of matter and mind. On this see The Central Concep- 
tion of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word “Dharma”, p. 3. 
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or inclusion of dhammas which we find in the Nikdyas.’’ 
(pp. 290-91) 

It can be realized from the above that since ‘principle’ is 
closer to the import of the term dhamma in the Nikāyas and can 
cover more meanings, it is appropriate to substitute ‘principle” 
for ‘element’ and ‘phenomenon’. 

Recently, A. K. Warder has also brought out a second edition 
of his book Indian Buddhism, where he makes a considerable 
revision of the meanings of dhamma and concisely expresses the 
meanings of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 defined ina first edition of Indian 
Buddhism as ‘principle’. Therefore, the meanings are : 

l. doctrine. os R 

2. principle. 

3, quality or predicate (in the later logic). 

This decidedly shows the way to the simplification from the 
complexity of the dhamma-meanings, picking up the essence of 
the meaning underlying a wide range of occurrences of the 
term. : 

As compared with the philological approach made by 
Magdalene and Wilhelm Geiger, who collect the usages of the 
word dhamma through Pali canonical literature and elucidate 
more than sixty different meanings of it,? the above authentic 
studies made by A. K. Warder give us clear information of the 
meanings of dhamma as a philosophical concept, continuing the 
research of Th. Stcherbatsky. On the basis of A. K. Warder's 
studies, therefore, we would like to look at how the meanings of 
dhamma work in their respective contexts. For the sake of 
precision we would like to classify the differences in the meaning 
of dhamma into four types, because we will make use of the term 
frequently in our studies hereinafter. Since only one of them 
normally fits into a given context, let us see each case. 


2.3 The Dhamma as the Truth. Although the generally 
accepted meaning of the word dhamma in Buddhism in the first 
of its senses as noted above is ‘doctrine’, it can also be under- 
stood as signifying ‘truth’.. For the Buddha’s dhamma manifests 


l. Published in 1980. 
2. Pali Dhamma. 
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the *truth' which is naturally derived from his doctrine(s) or 
teaching (s) , so that ‘doctrine’ and ‘truth’ may be in a certain 
sense inseparable. It would however be expedient to subdivide 
the Buddha's dhamma into two meanings: ‘truth’ and ‘doctrine’. 
The former may be used as a. narrow meaning andthe latter, 
as a wide meaning. 

As is generally known, that which the Buddha realized, the 
dhamma, was the order of law. of the universe. And the Buddha 
was not a creator, but a discoverer of this order of the universe, 
in which the rational and the ethical elements are fused into 
one. This dhamma as discovered by the Buddha is synonymous 
with “the truth." And the Buddha is called *'the Perfected 
One" or “one who is truly enlightened” (sammda-sambuddha) . 
Therefore, the following statements, which express the essence 
of Buddhism, are recorded in the Nikāyas and Agamas : 


(1) Yo kho dhammam passati so mam passati; yo mam passati so 
dhammam passati. 

(2) Yo paticcasamuppadam passati so dhammarh passati; yo 
dhammam passati so paticcasamuppadam passati.? 


Especially, the first quotation suggests that the Buddha and the 
truth that he discovered are identical. 


2.4 The Dhamma as Doctrine. The universal truth dis- 
covered by the Buddha is represented by the doctrine of the 
Four Truths (sacas), namely: (1) unhappiness (dukkha), 
(2) its origination (samudaya), (3) its cessation (nirodha) and 
(4) the way leading to this cessation (magga). It goes without 
saying that this dhamma was respected highly among a great 
many disciples of the Buddha as the doctrine leading to bodhi 
(enlightenment). However, because the Buddha preached his 
doctrine according to the mental and spiritual capacities of his 
disciples, a great number of doctrines (dhammas) were produced. 
Above all, the principles called *'thirty-seven  bodhipakkhiya 


1. He who sees the truth sees me (the Buddha); he who sees me (the 
Buddha) sees the truth. On this, see S. III, 120, T. 2,652 c. 

2. He who sees dependent origination sees the truth; he who sees the 
truth sees dependent origination. On this, see M. I. 190-1, T.1, 467 a. 
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dhammd"' were esteemed greatly as the dhammas of practice which 
lead to calm, to insight, to enlightenment, to extinction (nibbana, 
—of bhava ‘existence’). The thirty-seven bodhipakkhiya dhammá, 
we will call ‘thirty-seven dhammas’’ or “thirty-seven practical 
dhammas’’ below. 


On the other hand, there are many doctrines which lead to 
enlightenment by understanding the Buddha’s teachings logi- 
cally or philosophically. For instance, the theory of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada): “This being, this is (imasmim 
sati idam hoti); from the arising of this, this arises (imassuppada 
idah uppajjati). This not being, this is not (imasmim asati idam 
na hoti); from the cessation of this, this ceases (imassa nirodha 
idam nirujjhati) "1. Or the doctrine of the twelve-linked chain of 
dependent origination (dvādasa paticcasamuppadangas); these 
(namely, the theory of the dependent origination, the doctrine 
of the twelve-linked chain of dependent origination, and the 
like) would be called “theoretical doctrines (dhammas).” 


Strictly speaking, the element of practice is included in any 
theoretical doctrine—for example, under the tree Bodhi-duma, 
the Buddha is said to have realized the chain of causation in 
direct and reverse orders by having given himself over to deep 
meditation (jhána). In this case, the doctrine of the chain of 
causation would be the theoretical dhamma and the jhdna (or the 
four jhàánas) would be the practical dhamma. Therefore, the 
practical and the theoretical dh&ammas may or may notbe separa- 
ble. But, in what we regard as theoretical dhammas, there are 
doctrines such as the five khandhas, six dyatanas and eighteen 
dhatus, which became the subject of study as the principles of 
matter (rüpa) and sentience (nàma) especially in Abhidhamma 
Buddhism, so that we would like to distinguish between the 
practical and the theoretical dhammas hereinafter. 


2.5 The Dhamma as Morality. In order to demonstrate 
that the word dhamma means morality, Buddhaghosa (in the 
- 5th century A.D.) quoted the following verse from the Theragatha 
(No. 304): 


1. M.11, 32, S. 11i, 28, T.2, 98 b, 100 a, etc. 
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Na hi dhammo adhammo ca ubho samavipdkino; adhammo nirayarı 
neti dhammo påreti suggatim.t 


Thus, we see that the term dhamma meaning ‘morality’, ‘merit’ 
and the like is sometimes used with the term adhamma which 
means ‘immorality’, ‘demerit’ and the like. To take one more 
illustration, the point. is;? 


The class of brahmans (brākmaņas: priests) is not always the 
highest .. . It must be decided by virtue of merit (dhamma), 
without demerit (adhamma). 


Moreover, we see the word  adhamma-raga, which means 
‘unlawful passion’ or ‘non-customary’. 

The morality in Buddhism which is expressed by the term 
dhamma probably means '*moral consciousness" of man rather 
than “discipline” (vinaya) and **virtue" (sila) in the Buddhist 
communities. In other words, moral law of itself does not apply 
physical restraint to the body, but by the high development of 
his moral consciousness a man approaches enlightenment. Such 
an idea about moral consciousness seems to have accelerated 
studies of kilesas (defilements) , and to have been seen as causing 
the element of kusala (the good), akusala (the bad) and azydkata 
(the undetermined). The high development of one's moral 
consciousness, or good quality, or merit is called dhamma, 

In this context, we find the words kusald dhammd or akusalà 
dhamma in the Nikdyas. The dhammà in Kusald dhammd (or 
akusalá dhammà) are not ‘morality’, They are whatever 
principles are ‘good’ (or ‘bad’) and this has nothing to do with 
dhamma in the sense of morality. 


2.6 Dhammas as the Principles of Matter and 
Sentience. The Buddha is said to have taught the five 
disciples as well as many other disciples that khandhas, dyatanas, 


i. For dhamma (merit) and adhamma (demerit) do not both bear results 
that are equal; demerit leads to an unhappy state, merit, to a happy state. 
On this, see the Atthasdiini, p. 38. 

2. D. HI, 83, T.1, 37 a. In the latter, there is no word corresponding to 
‘without demerit’. 

$. D. II, 70, T.1,40 a. 
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etc. are impermanent, painful and egoless.1 However, these 
dhammas, in course of time, particularly in Abhidhamma Buddhism, 
came to be regarded as the principles of a sentient body, which 
is called ndmarfipa, a compound of rüpa (matter) and nāma 
(sentience). 

In the twelve dyatanas which consist of six indriya (faculty) — 
dyatanas (1. cakkhu ‘eye’, 2. sota ear', 3. ghana ‘nose’, 4. jivhá 
‘tongue’, 5. kdya ‘body’, 6. mano ‘mind’) and six visaya (object) — 
4yatanas (l. ria ‘sight’ or ‘visible object, 2. sadda ‘sound’, 
3. gandha ‘odour’, 4. rasa ‘taste’, 5. phoffhabba ‘tangible object’, 
6. dhamma), mano deals with dhamma as cakkhu deals with ripa 
(visible object). In other words, the six visaya-dyatanas are the 
objects of six indriya-dyatanas. In this case, how should we 
translate the word dhamma into English ? As pointed out by 
T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, it is difficult to make any 
English term coincide with either dhamma or dhammā.? Neverthe- 
less, they do translate the word dhamma as ‘mental object’ or 
‘state of mind’ or ‘idea’. According to Th. Stcherbatsky, the 
word dhamma treated in the sixth dyatana is translated as ‘non- 
sensuous object'.? According to Nyanatiloka, it is translated as 
*mind-object'. But, as we have seen in chapter 22, following 
the lead of A. K. Warder, we prefer ‘principle’ to ‘mental 
object’, ‘non-sensuous object’, ‘mind-object’, etc. which were 
translated by some Buddhist scholars, as far as the Nikdyas are 
concerned. The point is that the mind is able to perceive all the 
principles which can be known in Buddhist philosophy. 

In the same category as the term dhamma as one of the six 
dyatanas, the following words can be found : 


dhammesu dhammánupassi viharati. 


This is one of the four satipatthdnas (bases of self-possession) 
and runs ‘to live with reférence to dhammas observing dhammas’. 
In this case, we also prefer to translate the above word dhamma. 





l. Vin. I, 13-4. 

2. Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 2, p. 325. 

8. The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word “Dharma”, 
p. 8. i 

4. Buddhist Dictionary, p, 25. 
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as ‘principle’, because the term principle has a wide meaning, 
as compared with what was translated by the above scholars. 

The first khandha, rüpa, comprises four elements (mahàbhtitas 
‘great existents’: 1. pafhavi ‘earth’, 2. dpo ‘water’, 3. tejo 
*heat', and 4. vdyo ‘air’). Except for the first khandha, the others 
were distributed among the four mental classes. Except for the 
fifth Khandha, the three mental classes are called ‘‘mental 
dhammas," though we can see many other mental dhammas in 
the Dhammasangani (Enumeration of Principles), one of the 
Abhidhamma texts of the Sthaviravada school. The fifth khandha, 
viffldna, ‘consciousness’, includes eighty-nine types- of thought 
(citta) in the Abhidhamma Buddhism of the Sthaviravada school. 
In this case, we call them “eighty-nine ciít/as." But, even in 
the early Buddhism, it seems that there was a tendency that not 
only the five khandhas, but also the six dhátus, the twelve dyatanas, 
the eighteen dháius and so forth were to be regarded as the 
principles of matter and mind. In íhis case, these principles 
are also called dhammas. 


2.7 We have learned that the term dhamma includes various 
meanings, and the sense of it depends on the context within 
which it appears. Apart from the term quality or predicate, as 
indicated in chapter 2.2, which is used as a logical term in the 
later period, on referring to the meanings of the word dhamma 
shown by A. K. Warder, we may sum up the meanings of 
dhamma and divide them into the following four categories: 


2.3 truth, perfect enlightenment, dependent origination, 
universal law. 


2.4 doctrine, teaching, theory, discourse. 
2.5 morality, merit, good quality, virtue, discipline. 
2.6 principle. 


However, when coming across the term abhidhamma in the 
.Nikdyas and Agamas, we cannot have a disregard for the 
semantical relationships between dhamma and abhidhamma. In 
order to clarify the complexity of them, we would like to discuss 
the difference between dhamma and abhidhamma and to find an 
important clue to the origin of Abhidhamma philosophy. 


3 


THE CONCEPTION OF ABHIDHAMMA 
AND 
ITS CHARACTERISTICS 


3.1 Sometimes in the Nikdyas, Agamas and Vinayas the term 
abhidhamma seems to refer to an Abhidhamma Pitaka.1 Sometimes, 
however, the term seems to refer only to certain types of 
discussion (kathd), out of which Abhidhamma Pifakas were subse- 
quently elaborated. It will be important first of all to examine 
. the meaning of the term abhidhamma and then to make clear its 
characteristics in relation to the term dhamma. 


3.2 Let us begin with instancing examples in which the 
term abhidhamma (with abhivinaya) is used : 


l. A monk (bhikkhu) loves the Buddha's doctrine, the 
utterance of it is dear to him, he finds exceeding joy 
(pdmujja) in abhidhamma and abhivinaya.* 


l. For example, in the Agamas there is the word abhidhamma together 
with the words sulfa and vinaya which can be regarded as the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka: 'T.1,606 a, 857 a, which correspond partly to A. IV, 274-9; T. 2, 195 
c; T.2, 552 b; T.2,652 b, which corresponds in part to A. 1I, 168; T.2, 673 b, 
which corresponds partly to S. II, 203-5. But, in the Pali suffas shown 
above, there is no word abhidhamma, Also, in Vin. IV, 144 the words suttanta, 
gathd, abhidhamma and vinaya can be found; in Vin. IV, 344 the words 
suttanta, vinaya and abhidhamma are shown. Incidentally, the word géthd 
in Vin. IV, 144 seems important in the sense that in the same way as the 
three Pifakas were gradually formed from suttanta, vinaya and. abhidhamma, one 
more Piftaka might have been elaborated as the Khuddaka Pifaka from gdtha, 
which is of course presumably included in the suttanta now, but is known as 
the Khuddaka Nikádya of the Sthaviravada school. But we need not complicate 
our discussion here. 


2. D.III, 267. 
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2. Concentration (yoga) on abhidhamma and  abhivinaya 
should be made by a monk who is living in the forest 
(āraññaka) .1 


Although, as we shall see below, there is a bewildering 
multiplicity of interpretations concerning the prefix abhi and the 
term abhidhamma, we should give attention especially to three 
points which have been attempted so far by modern scholars: 


1. An attempt to interpret abhi-dhamma as a prepositional 
compound. E 

2. Anattempt to interpret the prefix’ abhi as an adjective 
modifying the noun dhamma. 

3. Anattempt to use both items land 2 properly in the 


contexts. 


Item 1 is based merely on a philological point of view, so that 
as W. and M. Geiger point out,? there is not a philosophical 
meaning in the word abhidhamma itself. They turn their 
attention to the fact that the terms abhidhamma and abhivinaya are 
always expressed in the locative case, and interpret abhidhamma 
as meaning ‘Über den Dhamma’. Since the prefix abhi means 
‘towards’, ‘about’, and the like, we cannot deny the fact that 
the philological meaning of abhidhamma is ‘about the doctrine’. 
Their interpretation is even to this day accepted by scholars, 
For example, A. K. Warder points out that the word 
abhidhamma meant originally ‘concerning the doctrine'.* As far 
as only the Nikdyas are concerned, W. and M. Geiger’s view- 
point is correct that the term abhidhamma as well as abhivinaya is 
always expressed in the locative case. But we must notice that 
the term abhidhamma appearing in the Agamas (when it does not 
mean the Abhidhamma Pijaka) is not always expressed in the 





1. M. I, 472. 

2. Pali Dhamma, p. 118-9. 

3. A. K. Warder, Introduction to Páli, p. 388. The prefix abhi is also permis- 
sible in Pali poetry to elevate the tone of a passage (Ibid., pp. 355, 362). 

4. Indian Buddhism, p. 10. But he points out that the term afterwards was 
used for a systematic study of doctrine. 
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locative case, but is expressed in the accusative case in some 
instances: "The Buddha realized that the monk Rahula had 
not been released to perfection and had not been capable of 
receiving abhidhamma from the Buddha." 

According to the Pali-English Dictionary, the word abhidhamma 
means ‘special Dhamma’. In this case, the prefix abhi functions 
as an adjective, meaning ‘special’. It seems that the translators 
from Pali into English follow this meaning: T.W. and C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids put the term abhidhamma and abhivinaya in the 
.Nikdyas into **(in) the advanced teaching of both Doctrine and 
Discipline,"? F. L. Woodward, into “(a question about) extra 
doctrine or extra discipline"? or **(in) further dhamma and 
further discipline,* and E. M. Hare translates abhidhamma as 
*(on) More-Dhamma."* All these translators recognize that 
abhidhamma mentioned above is not the so-called Abhidhamma 
Pifaka, nevertheless, that there must bea difference between 
dhamma.and abhidhamma. In this sense, we can assent to their 
views. 

In deciding what the term abhidhamma means, it is important 
for certainty to refer to the whole context in which the term is 
used. I. B. Horner stresses this point. She collects the usages 
of abhidhamma and abhivinaya from the Sutta and Vinaya Pifakas 
and examines them minutely,? and as a result, she uses the 
expression **(in) Further-Dhamma, (in) Further-Discipline’’ in 
some cases," and the expression “(in) what pertains to dhamma, 
(in) what pertains to discipline" in some cases. We see that 
she takes the best care of translating various terms in Pali into 
English. It is certain that the meaning of the term abhidhamma 
is debatable, since this term must have gone through several 





T. 2, 51 a. 
Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 3, p. 246. 
The Book of the Gradual Sayings, vol. 1, p. 267. 
Ibid., vol. 5, p. 19, p. 139, p. 217, etc. 
Ibid., vol. 8, p. 85. 
“Abhidhamma, Abhivinaya in the First Two Pifakas of the Pali Canon," 
HQ, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (Sept. 1941), pp. 219-310. 
7. The Middle Length Sayings, vol. 2, p. 145. 
B. The Book of the Discipline, vol. 4, pp.-83-4, in which she states : the 
term abhidkamma in this case clearly has the Abhidhamma Pitaka in mind. 
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fluctuations before coming to stand as the title of the Abhidhamma 
Pifaka. Thus, according to her,! the particular meaning ascribed 
to this term in any one context must depend largely on the 
sense, linguistic style and terminology of that whole context, 
which should therefore be considered on its own merits. How- 
ever, her dual interpretations are so flexible that it is difficult 
to grasp the conception of abhidhamma common in the WNikayas 
and Agamas. 


3.3 The reason why certain scholars regarded abhidhamma as 
meaning “extra doctrine," “further dhamma’’, *More-Dhamma", 
and the like lies in the fact that they followed Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary on the interpretations of the prefix abhi and the 
definitions of the abhidhamma. According to the Samantapasadika 
written by him, abhi shows the five different meanings, namely: 

l. Vuddhi (increase). 

2. Salakkhana (characteristic). 

3. Püjitá (respect). 

4. Paricchinnà (distinguishing, defining). 

5. Adhikd (excellence). 


Furthermore, the examples of abhi are given as follows: 


The term abhi in such a case as, “much pain attacks 
(abhikkamanti) me, and does not step backwards, etc." means 
‘comes to increase (ouddhiya)’; such abhi as “it is distinguish- 
ed (abhififiata) and marked (abhilakkhita) night, etc.” is used 
in the sense of ‘characteristic (salakkhana)’; abhi like **a great 
king (abAzrája), or a lord of men, etc." is the meaning of 
‘revered (pijita)’; abhi like **complete training in abhidhamma 
and abhivinaya, etc." is used in the sense of ‘distinguished (or 
defined: paricchinna)’. It is said that this is for the sake of 
getting rid of confusion between dhamma and vinaya; abhi indi- 
cating “with a beautiful (abhikkanta) colour, etc.” is in the 
meaning of ‘excellent (abhika)’.? 


In another work by Buddhaghosa, we can also see the expla- 
nation of the term abhi as follows :® 


1. The Book of the Discipline, vol. 3, p. x. 
2. See Samanta, p. 20. 
3. The Atthasdiini, p. 2, pp. 19-20. 
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Herein what is meant by Abhidhamma ? That which exceeds 
and is distinguished from the Dhamma (the Sutia). The prefix 
abhi, like ati, is used in the sense of preponderance and dis- 
tinction, as in such passages as, ‘severe pains overwhelm 
(abhikkamanti) me, brother; and do not abate"; and “of 
eminent (abhikkania) beauty." Again: Hence when many 
sunshades and flags are uplifted, the sunshade which excels the 
rest in size and is of distinguished colour and form is called 
atichattam, “the pre-eminent sunshade,” and the flag which 
is the largest and is replete with various distinguished paints 
and colours is called atidkaja, **the pre-eminent flag." And 
when many princes and gods are gathered together, the prince 
who is specially distinguished and surpasses others in birth, 
property, pomp, dominion, and other attainments is called 
atirdjakumara, “the prince par excellence" ; and the god who 
is specially distinguished and surpasses others in age, beauty, 
dominion, pomp, and other attainments is called atideva or 
abhideva, *the peerless god." Similarly Brahma is called 
Atibrahmà, ‘‘the supreme Brahma.’’ Even so this dhamma is 
called abhidhamma, because it excels and is distinguished by 
several qualities from the other dhamma.+ i 


In addition to the above explanations, we see the following 
definitions concerning abhidhamma (kathd) : uttama-dhamma ‘the 
highest doctrine’;? abhivisittha-dhamma ‘very distinguished 
doctrine’. For a certainty, Buddhaghosa’s explanations are 
very helpful.in considering the conception of abhidhamma in the 
Nikdyas, Before being inclined towards Pali commentaries, how- 
ever, we would like to turn our eyes to the explanations of 
abhidhamma in Chinese versions. 


3.4 In the Chinese version of the Samantapdsddika, the expla- 
nations of abhi and dhamma are described as follows :4 


The term abhi means ‘mindful’, ‘conscious’, ‘praiseworthy’, 
‘distinctive’, ‘excessive’, ‘wide’, ‘large’, and ‘unsurpassed’. .. 


1. See The Expositor, tr. Pe Maung Tin, vol 1, pp. 3-4. 
2. AA. HI, 271. 

3. MA. IV, 29. 

4. T.24,676b-. `“ 
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And dhamma means ‘attainment’ (attainto mibbána), ‘draw- 
ing power’ (draw in the path of virtue), and ‘defence’ 
(defend a man from an evil way). 


It is not easy to find out the explanations in common between 
the Samaniapásádiká and its Chinese version. Nevertheless, we 
see that the term abhi is used in the sense of ‘distinctive’ or 
‘distinguishing’, and that there are therefore distinctive (or 
distinguishing) characteristics in what is called abhidhamma. 

In the AbhidharmamahdavibhasaSastra (translated in Chinese by 
Hsuan-chuang between 656A.D.and 659 A.D.), and another 
incomplete Abhidharmamahávibhásüfástra (translated by Buddha- 
varman in 437A.D.), various explanations of abhi and abhi- 
dhamma which many scholars and schools tried are shown. We 
see in the former! 


According to a certain grammarian, a means ‘eliminable’, and 
bhi, *penetrative'. For, by the teaching called Abhidhamma, one 
eliminates the lusts such as gantha ( fetter), anusaya (tendency), 
upakkilesa (corruption), and pariyutthana ( prepossession) ; one 
penetrates the true dhammas such as khandhas, dhátus, áyatanas, 
paticcasamuppdda, saccas, áhára (food), sdmafifia (profession of 
asceticism), and bojjhangas (factors of enlightenment). In the 
opinion of Buddharaksita, abhi means ‘revealable’. For, by 
abhidhamma involving all kusaladhammd (good principles), one 
reveals enlightenment. In the opinion of Buddhadeva, abhi 
means ‘undue’. For one who makes an undue estimate of 
oneself is called abhimana (self-conceit or undue estimate of 
oneself) ; one who is free from lusts is called adhimutta ( of firm 
resolve or determination) and the like. 

According to Vamalabdha, abhi means ‘respecting’. For that 
which shows respect for everything is called abhivádana 
(salutation). 


And we see in the latter as follows :? 


In the opinion of Vasumitra, the reason why Abhidhamma 
is called abhidhamma is that it treats the analysis of the twelve 


1. T.27,4b-c. 
2. T.28,3c-4a. 
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types of scripture; the explanation of the twelve-linked chain 
of dependent origination (dvddasa paticcasamuppadangas), and 
80 on. ET 

In the opinion of Mahabhadanta, the reason why Abhi- 
dhamma is called abhidhamma is that it treats of the collection 
and the analytical explanation of the dhammas such as Kilesas, 
ganthas, vimokkha (freedom), nibbdna, and so forth. 

In the opinion of Ghosa, the reason why Abhidhamma is 
called abhidhamma isithat it analyzes all teachings of the 
Buddha just as ‘‘this is the noble truth of unhappiness”; ‘‘this 
is the noble truth of the origination of unhappiness"'; ‘this is 
the noble truth of the cessation of unhappiness”; ‘this is the 
noble truth of the way leading to the cessation of unhappi- 
ness" ; and so on. 

In the opinion of Parsva, the reason why Abhidhamma is 
called abhidhamma is that it treats of āras (knowledges) which 
express the enlightenment. 

In the opinion of Abhidhammavadin (one who disputes 
or preaches some doctrine), the reason why Abhidhamma is 
called abhidhamma is that it deals with the real nature of 
profound (gambhira) dhammas . . . and it treats of the salak- 
khana (own characteristic) and sdmafifialakkhana (universal 
characteristic) of each dhamma from the standpoint of 
understanding, and so on. 

-= According to the Mahisasaka school, Abhidhamma is just 
like the brightest lamp, which means the highest knowledge. 

According to the Dharmagupta school, abhidhamma means 
‘increase’, and ‘understanding which is the best one of all 
dhammas’. 

In the opinion of Avadanavadin, nibbéna is the highest of 
all the dhammas and Abhidhamma comes second. 


From these various interpretations of abhi and abhidhamma (or 
Abhidhamma, that is, the texts which contain abhidhamma), it is 
very difficult to choose what interpretation expresses the true 
meaning of abhi, because all Abhidhamma texts now extant (of 
the Sthaviravada, the Sarvastivada, the Dharmaguptaka, the 
Sammitiya and the Bahuérutiya schools) seem to include some 
elements which were interpreted above. But, judging from 
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what has been interpreted above in various ways, the most 
general sense of abhidhamma seems to be making distinctions, 
defining dhammas. An abhidhamma text will thus be a book of 
definitions. In order to ascertain this point further, we would 
like to pay attention to the usages of abhidhamma (and also, 
abhivinaya) in the Nikdyas and Agamas and to try to grasp 
firmly the conception of abhidhamma. 


3.5 Let us begin with introducing abhidhamma and  abhivinaya 
appearing in the Gulissánisutta which has its Chinese version. 


(1) Abhidhamma and Abhivinaya in the Gulissüni- 
sutta. This sutta preached by Sàriputta presents the Buddhist 
manners in a Buddhist community (satgha) by taking those of 
a monk, Gulisáni as an example.! Above all, discussions on 
abhidhamma and abhivinaya are considered important practices :* 


Sir, concentration (yoga) on abhidhamma and abhivinaya 
should be made by a monk who is living in the forest 
(drafifiaka). There are those who will question a monk who 
is living in the forest concerning abhidhamma and abhivinaya. 
If a monk who is living in the forest, on being asked a 
question on abhidhamma and abhivinaya, cannot explain, there 
will be those who speak about him and say: What is the 
good of this venerable one who is living alone in the forest 
doing as he pleases, but who, on being asked a question on 
abhidhamma and adhivinaya, cannot explain. Therefore, 
concentration on abhidhamma and abhivinaya should be made 
by a monk who is living in the forest. 


A Chinese version of the above sutta runs as follows :3 


Monks, when a monk living ina forest joins a Buddhist 
community, he must study to treat of abhivinaya and abhi- 
dhamma. Why ? Because, when joining the Buddhist commu- 
nity, somebody will come up to treat of abhivinaya and 
abhidhamma with him. Monks, if he cannot treat of them in 


l. M. 1, 469-73, T. 1, 454 c-456 a. 
2. See M. I, 472. 
3. T. 1, 455 c. 
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the Buddhist community,he will be called to account by 
them like this: In spite of the fact that he cannot treat of 
abhivinaya and abhidhamma, why does he join the Buddhist 
community ? It is clear that he will be called to account, if 
not treating of abhivinaya and abhidhamma. Therefore, monks, 
when a monk living in a forest joins the Buddhist community, 
he must study to treat of these doctrines. 


The term abhidhamma is to be distinguished from dhamma and 
the term abhivinaya is likewise to be distinguished from vinaya. 
Both the latter are general terms for teachings and disciplines 
taught by the Buddha. In other words, we might say that the 
above abhidhamma and abhivinaya show specific dhamma and 
vinaya respectively, which disciples of the Buddha must practice 
by all means. The teaching consists of dhamma (doctrine) and 
vinaya (discipline); the thorough study ofeach of these will be 
its abhi-. Abhivinaya might actually referto the Suttavibhanga or 
Vinayavibhanga, the old commentary on the Pátimokkhasutta which 
is incorporated in the Vinaya text (just as the Abhidhamma- 
vibhanga explains the dhamma). 


(2) Abhidhamma and Abhivinaya in the Dialogue of 
the Buddha with a Disciple, Subhüti. 


Again, Subhüti, a monk delights in dhamma (teaching), 
the utterance of it is dear to him, he delights exceedingly in 
abhidhamma and abhivinaya. Insofar as a monk is such, 
Subhüti, this also is the harvest of belief ( saddhápadána) in a 
believer.1 


From the above, it is hard to understand completely the differ- 
ences between dhamma and abhidhamma. But, in this case, it is 
clear that **delight in dhamma’’ (dhammakama) and “exceeding 
delight in abhidhamma and abhivinaya” (abhidhamme abhivinaye 
uldrapadmujja) are respectively not identical. In this respect, 
case (2) is similar to case (1). 


(3) Abhidhamma in the Mahagosingasutta. At one 
time, in order to listen to the discourse (dhamma) of the 


1. A. V, 339 
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venerable Sáriputta, then staying ina grove in the Gosinga 
sal-wood (sdlavana), many famous disciples (ranking as elders), 
such as Ven. Moggallana, Ven. Kassapa, Ven. Anuruddha, 
Ven. Revata, Ven. Ananda approached Ven. Sariputta. Ven. 
Sariputta asked Ven. Moggallana: “Delightful is the Gosinga 
sal-wood; it is a clear moonlight night; the sá/-trees are in full 
blossom; by what type of monk would the Gosinga sāl-wood be 
illuminated ?*' Then, Ven. Moggallàna answered as follows :1 


In this connection, Ven. Sariputta, two monks are talking 
on abhidhamma; they question one another; in answering one 
another's questions they respond and do not fail; and their 
talk on dhamma goes forward. By a monk of such a type, Ven. 
Sàriputta, would the Gosinga sdl-wood be illuminated. 


On the other hand, in the Chinese text of the Mahdgosingasutta, 
the questioner is Ven. Sàriputta and the answerer is Ven. 
Kaccáyana. Ven. Kaccáyana's answer corresponds with the 
Pali text. Especially, a noteworthy point in the Chinese text is 
that the word gambhira (profound) is added before the word 
abhidhamma.? From this fact, it is understood that what is 
called abhidhamma means to talk on dhammas (they may be 
specific doctrines) in the form of questions and answers, and 
that it is to derive the intrinsic value or the profound theory 
from talks on dhammas. To demonstrate this point further, let 
us observe another sutta. 


(4) Abhidhamma in the Kintisutta. In this, the Buddha 
lays down rules on the treatment of monks who discuss. the 
meaning and letter of the doctrine:? 


Therefore, monks, those dhammas (doctrines or principles) 
taught to you by me out of insight, that is to say the four 
bases of self-possession ( satipatfhànas), the four right exertions 
( sammappadhanas ), the four bases of power ( iddhipadas), the five 
faculties (indriyas) , the five strengths (balas), the seven factors 


$ M. I. 212-9, T. 1,726 c-729 b. 
Such a word can be found widely in Chinese texts, 'e. g. T. 1, 450 a. 
c 6, 688 c, 728 c, etc. 
3. M.II, 238-43. 
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of enlightenment ( bojjha?gas), the excellent eight factors of the 
way (maggatgas)—all together, in harmony (samagga), in 
agreement (sammodaména) and without contention (avivadamána), 
you should train yourselves in all of these. But when you, monks, 
all together, in harmony, in agreement and without contention 
train yourselves in these, there might be two monks speaking 
differently about abhidhamma. . If it occurs to you concerning 
this: ‘Between these venerable ones there is a difference 
concerning the meaning (attha) and the letter (byafijjana),"" 
then, approaching that monk whose speech you think better, 
you should speak thus to him: “Between these vener- 
able ones there isa difference concerning the meaning and 
the letter, on account of which they should know that there 
is a difference concerning the meaning and the letter. Don't 
let the venerable ones fall into contention." After that, 
approaching a monk of another group whose speech you think 
better, you should speak thus to him: “Between these vener- 
able ones there is a difference concerning the meaning and 
the letter, on account of which they should know that there 
is a difference concerning the meaning and the letter. Don't 
let the venerable ones fall into contention." 


This exists in Pali only. But, as can be realized from the 
above, where two monks differ in opinion on abhidhamma, other 
monks suggest restraint on the part of the one monk who speaks 
better. It isto be understood that the differences in opinion 
between two monks were an outgrowth of the heated discussion 
on abhidhamma. Therefore, we might say that the purpose of 
the discussion between monks was to derive the intrinsic value 
or the profound theory from dhammas ( principles) taught by the 
Buddha or by some great disciple of his. 'The problem of what 
abhidhamma originally meant will also be solved by looking at the 
context within which the words dhammakathà and abhidhamma- 
kathà appear. 


3.6 The words dhamma-kathà mean ‘a talk on dhamma’, 
though the meaning of the word kathé is, according to the 
Pali-English Dictionary, classified into six categories: 1. talk (ing), 
conversation, 2. speech, sermon, discourse, lecturé, 3. a (long) 
story, 4. word(s), advice, 5. explanation, exposition, and 
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6. discussion. As far as the word kathá is concerned in the Nikdyas 
and Agamas, however, it is not a word used only for a philosoph- 
ical discussion; rather the usage varies, for we see the words 
£üma-kathà meaning ‘gossip about village-affairs', which is 
regarded as low (hina) and vulgar (gammā) talks, also called 
Üüracchánakatha (lit. ‘talk on animals or childish talk’). The 
Buddha and his great disciples admonish many disciples not to 
talk tiracchdnakathd, because such a talk is not concerned with 
true profit; is not the essentials of life; does not conduce to dis- 
passion, to cessation, to tranquillity, to full understanding, and 
to complete enlightenment. Therefore, first in importance is the 
content of kathé, that is, to carry out talks on dhamma or 
abhidhamma. 

In the Rathavinitasutta, after the Buddha has instructed, roused, 
incited, delighted Mantàniputta with dhammakatha, who is 
known as a monk wanting little for bimself and at the same 
time, as a monk who talks to others on wanting little; as a 
monk who is content for himself and who also talks to others 
on contentment, etc., Sàriputta meets  Mantániputta and 
discusses the Buddha's teachings .warmly with him. Mantani- 
putta characterizes the dhammakathá by explaining to Sariputta 
that the best life ( brahmacariya) under the Master (bhagavant: a 
title of the Buddha) is lived neither for the purity of virtue 
( slavisuddhatta), nor for the purity of thought (cittavisuddhatta), 
nor for the purity of view (diffhivisuddhatia), but for the 
attainment of liberation from existence (farinibbdna) without 
attachment (anupádá), and that the liberation can be attained 
finally by means of the purity of virtue, thought, view, etc., just 
as King Pasenadi of Kosala reaches the palace-gate at Saketaat 
last by changing chariots seven times. A noteworthy point in this 
discussion is that the words gambhira gambhira paühà are indicat- 
ed: Mantaniputta says, “it is wonderful that the very profound 
questions were asked step by step by the venerable Sariputta 
who knows the Master's instruction." But these words do not 
always suggest the words gambhira abhidhamma, rather they 
mean that a talk on dhammas taught by the Buddha was zealously 
carried out. 


1l. M.E, 145-151, T. 1,429 c-431 c, T. 2, 733 c-735 b. 
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In the discourse named Cülahatthipadopamasutta,! where the 
monk Pilotika explains to the brahman Jánussoni about the great- 
ness of the Buddha by way of the four similes of the elephant's 
footprint, we see the following expression in which dhammakathé 
is used: 

Such and such adversaries hear : Undoubtedly the recluse 
Gotama will visit some village or little town (nigama). They 
prepare'a question, thinking: Having approached the recluse 
Gotama, we will ask him this question of ours. 1f, on being 
asked by us thus, he answers thus, we will refute him in this 
manner; and if, on being asked by us thus, he answers thus, 
we will refute him in that manner. They heard: It is certain 
that the recluse Gotama is visiting the village or the little 
town. So they approached the recluse Gotama. He instructed, 
roused, incited, delighted them with dhammakathà. Those who 
were instructed (sandassita), roused (samddapita), incited 
(samuttejita), and delighted (sampahamsita) by the recluse 
Gotama with dhammakathd, did not ask him the question at 
all. How could they refute him? On the contrary, they 
became disciples of the recluse Gotama. 


It is clear that the purpose of the above-mentioned is to de- 
scribe the capacity of the Buddha who excelled in dhammakatha. 
At this point, we can quote another passage from the Ariya- 
pariyesanasutta, which corresponds exactly with the Chinese 
version :? 

The Buddha approached the hermitage of the brahman 
Rammaka. At that time, a number of monks happened to 
be sitting down and talking about dhamma (dhammakatha) in 
the hermitage of the brahman Rammaka. Then the Buddha 
stood outside the gateway and waited for the talk to finish. 
Then the Buddha, knowing that the talk had finished, coughed 
and knocked on the bar of the door; those monks opened the 
door to the Buddha. Then the Buddha, having entered the 
hermitage of the brahman Rammaka, sat down on the 
appointed seat. Having sat down, the Buddha said to the 


1. M.L176, T.l656 b. — 
2. M. I, 161, T. 1, 775 c-776 a. 
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monks: As you were sitting down just now, what was your 
talk about, monks? What was your talk that was interrupted ? 
Buddha, our dhammakathà that was interrupted was about 
the Buddha himself; then he arrived. 


Then the Buddha teaches his disciples that there are two things 
to be done: either talk about dhamma or the noble silence (ariya 
tunhibhàva). 

Besides the word dhammakathá, we can find the word dhamma- 
Sákacchá in the Nikdyas.1 The meaning of the word sākacchā 
is 'conversation', ‘talking over’, ‘discussing’. Therefore, it is 
regarded as having the same meaning as the word kathā. Apart 
from the strict usage of katha and sdkaccha. it.is true that the 
word kathd rather than the word sdkacché was widely used, 
because in addition to the word dhammakathà, we see the word 
abhidhammakathà and also, the word vinayakatha in a Vinaya 
text.? 

As far as we can tell of dhammakathd, it seems to be used in 
general as a talk on dhammas taught by the Buddha, which were 
then elaborated as ten kathds (discussions): 1. on wanting little 
(appiccha), 2. on contentment  (santuffhi), 3. on seclusion 
(paviveka), 4. on avoiding society (asamsagga), 5. on putting 
forth energy (viriyárambha), 6. on moral practice (sila), 7. on 
concentration of mind (samādhi), 8. on understanding (affi), 
9. on liberation (vzmutti), and 10. on knowledge and insight of 
liberation (vimuttifiánadassana) ,? and to be used asa discussion to 
conduce to complete enlightenment opposite to tiracchanakatha. 


3.7 Compared with dhammakatha, the word abhidhammakatha 
is seldom used in the Nikdyas and Agamas. But abhidhammakatha 
seems to indicate an advanced discussion on dhamma :4 


l. For example, see Sn. 266. 

2. Vin. I1, 168. 

3. M. III, 113, 115, A. III, 117, 118, IV, 357, V. 67, Ud. 36. etc. In 
Chinese Texts (e.g. T. 1,492 b, 739 b, etc.), there are 15 items including all 
those in the Pali: 1, on austere penance (saliekha), 2. on self-abnegation 
(nekkhammasankappa), 3. on cessation (nirodha), 4. on dependent origination 
(paticcasamuppáda), 5. on charity (dana). 

4. A. III, 107. 
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(1) Monks, in the long road of the future, there will be 
monks who have not practiced the subduing of this body 
(unpracticed in body), not made virtue a habit, not brought 
thought into order, and not made insight into guidance. 
Monks who have not achieved this "becoming" will not be 
fully awake to the meaning, but will enter on a state of dark- 
ness, when giving a talk on abhidhamma (abhidham:nakatham) 
or on vedalla (vedallakatham) 1 ‘Thus verily, monks, from the 
pollution of dhamma (doctrine) comes that of vinaya; from the 
pollution of vinaya comes that of dhamma. 


The above suggests that monks who do not devote themselves to 
Buddhist practice should not give a talk on abhidhamma or on 
vedalla. In other words, only monks who earnestly try to achieve 
Buddhist practice are qualified for giving a talk on abhidhamma. 
Moreover, the following statement is worth noticing: 


(2) Ven. Sàriputta, two monks give a talk on abhidhamma 
(abhidhammakatham kathenti) ; they ask one another (afifiamajifia) 
questions; in answering one another's questions they respond 
(vissajjati) and do not fail (samsidati), and their talk on 
dhamma goes forward ( pavattati). Ven, Sariputta, by a monk 
of such a type the Gosinga sd/-wood would be illumined.? 


As we have already seen in chapter 3.3, commenting on abhi- 
dhammakathá, Buddhaghosa says: it is uttamadhammaxatham, 
which means ‘a talk on the highest doctrine’. But it seems to 
import essentially ‘an illuminating ora philosophical talk on 
doctrine’. This point may be clearly demonstrated by the 
following words :? 


(3) At one time, when the Buddha dwelt near Benares in the 
Déer Park at Isipatana, a number of elder monks who had 
returned from alms-gathering sat together in the round hall 
(mandalamála) and spoke on abhidhamma. From time to time, 
Ven. Citta Hatthisáriputta interrupted their talk. And Ven. 





+ 
1. Although vedalla is regarded as one of the nine types of scripture, 
originally it probably means ‘style based on questions and answers’. 


2. M. 1, 214. 
3. A. HI, 392. 
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Mahakotthita said to him: let not Ven, Hatthisariputta con- 
stantly interrupt when the elders talk on abhidhamma; Ven. 
Hatthisáriputta should wait until the talk is over. 


From the above, it can readily be imagined that this talk on 
dhamma by elder monks (herd bhikkh#) must have had depth, 
because they had learned much of the doctrines of the Buddha, 
were leaders of young monks, and had given discourses for the 
Buddha at times. Therefore, the above words teach us that 
novices or young monks were not permitted to interrupt when 
their elders talked on abhidhamma. 

Judging from the usages of dhammakatha and abhidhamma- 
kathà, the latter has some element which distinguishes it from 
the former. That is to say, it seems that the word abhidham- 
makathà means ‘understanding a | certain. profound meaning 
or a philosophical meaning of dhamma by the medium of ques- 
tions and answers’. We see thatit sometimes happened that 
the difference of opinion as to the meaning or the expression 
of dhammas was discussed among disciples of the Buddha, and 
that in such a case, they had to think to the utmost extent of 
the reason why there was the difference and to cultivate a better 
understanding by asking it of the Buddha or his elder monks. 


3.8 In connection with the usages of abhidhamma and abhi- 
vinaya mentioned in chapter 3.5, it must be noted that three 
stereotyped expressions are discovered throughout the WNikdyas 
and Vinayas: 


(a) Dhammakümo hoti ossa abhidhamme TEN 


ulárapámujjo.1 
(b) Abhidhamme kho pana abhivinaye paüham rare hd 
no vissajjeti.? y 


1, A monk loves the Buddha’s doctrine, the utterance of it is dear to 
him, he finds exceeding joy in abhidhamma and abhivinaya. See D. III, 267, 
A. V, 24, 27, 90, 201. 339, 341, etc. 

2. On being asked a question on abhidhamma and abhivinaya, he falters 
and cannot explain, Sec A. I, 288, 290, 291, IV, 398, 399, 400, etc. Also, 
we can find the following passage: Abhidhamme abhivinaye patthath pucchitáro. See 
M. 1, 472. 
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(c) Aparehi pi bhikkhave paficah' afigehi sammannágatena bhik- 
khuná na upasampàdetabbam na nissayo databbo na sümanero 
upafthüpetabbo: na patibalo hoti. .. abhidhamme | vinetum, 
abhivinaye vinetum.1 


We see even from these three stereotyped expressions that there 
is a distinct difference between dhamma and abhidhamma, and 
between vinaya and abhivinaya. 

To sum up the arguments which have been given about 
abhidhamma( kath@) and abhivinaya appearing in the Nikdyas and 
Agamas, it may be said that whilst dhamma and vinaya are 
words to express teaching and discipline generally, abAidhamma 
as well as abhivinaya seems to be used todevelop dhamma( doctrine ) 
and to define dhammas (principles) and vinaya (s)in the forest (which 
seems to indicate ‘by oneself’, ‘alone’, see example (1) of chapter 
3.5) or in question and answer form (see examples (3) and (4) 
of chapter 3.5 and examples (1), (2) and (3) of chapter 3.7), 
and also the discussion on abhidhamma is to understand a certain 
profound meaning of dhamma and to understand the relations of 
a dhamma to other dhammas. Therefore, the Buddha and his 
disciples seem to have already formed a philosophical concep- 
tion in the term abAidhamma (also in abhivinaya) itself; other- 
wise, we cannot realize the following aspects: only monks who 
have been released to perfection are capable of receiving 
abhidhamma from the Buddha or his great disciples;? those who 
rank as elders (like Ananda) are capable of expounding in de- 
tail (vittharena) the meaning of the teaching made in brief 
(sankhittena) by the Buddha;? they must study to treat of 
abhivinaya and abhidhamma;* elder monks can talk on gambhira 
abhidhamma;® the Buddha lays down rules on the treatment of 
monks who discuss the meaning and letter of the doctrine;® 


1. Ifa monk is possessed of five qualities, he should not ordain. These 
qualities are namely, ifa monk isnot adequate to lead a disciple ín the 
fundamentals of conduct;...to lead him in abhidhamma; to lead him in 
abhivinaya. See Vin. 1, 64, V. 181, etc. 

Sec quotation in chapter 3.2. 

S. IV, 93. 

Sec example (1) of chapter 3.5. 

See example (3) of chapter 3.5 and example (3) of chapter 3.7. 
See example (4) of chapter 3.5. 
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only monks who earnestly try to achieve Buddhist practice are 
qualified for giving a talk on abhidhamma,! and so forth. 

In addition, we must notice that further discussion came to 
be held among the disciples, sometimes in the presence of the 
Buddha, to analyze the thirty-seven dhammas, to expound 
dependent origination, to formulate the theory of anicca, dukkha, 
anattan, and to classify many other dkammas into different 
types, such as the practical, the theoretical, etc. (vibhanga: lit. 
‘division’) by being free from taking narrow views (by 
vitthára: lit. ‘breadth’ ). In this connection, we see that as to all 
dhammas taught by the Buddha, his disciples gave attention to 
two points, namely: dhammam vibhajati and (Gotamassa | bhasit- ` 
assa) attham vibhajati. The verb vibhajati (3rd person, singular 
of the root vi-bAaj, lit, ‘divide’ Jis translated as meaning ‘analyze’, 
‘explain’, ‘expound’, etc.? But it seems that the former origi- 
nally means to divide dhamma (or dhammas) into certain groups 
or classes or categories, and that the latter, to explain or expound 
the meaning ( attha) of their respective dhammas divided first. As 
faras we can tell of the Nekdyas, both dhammam vibhajati and attham 
vibhajati are not always indicated simultaneously, but there is 
a sharp distinction between the two.? In the sutia named 
Vibhanga, the Buddha divides the doctrine of dependent origi- 
nation into the twelve faccaydkdras (the aspects of condition), 
and then expounds on their respective  items.* Also, certain 
suttas called Vibhanga must be noted, in which a detailed 
analysis of dependent origination, the eight factorsof the way, 
the four satipatthdnas, the five indriyas, etc. are dealt with.5 

We can also see that apart from the doctrinal items of the 
Anguttaranikáya and the FEXottarágama which are classified accord- 
ing to the numerical order from ones up to elevens, there is an 
elaborated suita named Sangitisutta (as well as the Dasuttarasutta) 
of the Dighanikdya (also, the Dirghégama), in which numerous 


I. See example (2) of chapter 3.7, 

2. Forexample, see The Book of the Kindred Sayings, vol. 2, p. 2, 59, The 
Middle Length Sayings, vol. 2, p. 27, etc, 

3. Theformer: S. II, 2, M. I, 364, etc. The latter : S. IV, 93,97, M. 
IH, 203, 223, etc. 

4. S-II, 2, T. 2,85 a, Cf S. III, 73-4, T. 2, 4 b. 

5. M. IH, 187—257, T. 1,690 a—708 c. 
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principles (dhammas) are classified and expounded by Sariputta 
systematically from ones up to tens.! This scheme is a kind of 
index to the doctrine scattered through the WNikdyas and 
Agamas. 

3.9 Thus we cannot deny the fact that the word abhidhamma 
means etymologically ‘concerning dhamma’: But, when we 
trace the origin of Abhidhamma philosophy back to the WNikayas 
and Agamas, we come to know that the term abhidhamma was 
used for a study of the doctrine in which a philosophical 
conception has already been formed in the sense that the 
Buddha and his disciples attempted: 

l. defining dhamma( s), 

2. seizing the relations of a dhamma to other dhammas, 

3. analyzing dhammas, 

4. classifying dhammas into different types, 

5. arranging dhammas in numerical order. 

In this sense, we may define the term abhidhamma in the 
Nikayas and Agamas as ‘an elementary philosophical study of 
dhammas'. (For the sake of convenience, the expression ‘abhi- 
dhamma study’ will be used below according to the need.) In 
the five different meanings of abhi which Buddhaghosa explain- 
ed, item 2 (see chapter 3.3), namely, salakkhana meaning. 
‘characteristic’ is similar to the meaning of abhi used widely in 
the Nikayas and Agamas, because some characteristic element 
would be included in what is called ‘specific dhamma," ie. 
abhidhamma, stated in the Pali-English Dictionary. Item 4 also 
(especially) seems relevant: ‘distinguishing’, ‘defining’; and 
further, abhi seems to be analysis of, theory of, discussion of or 
about, sothat we might prefer the views of Mahabhadanta, Ghosa 
‘and the Abhidhammavadin. The meaning of abhi should not be 
limited to some scholars’ opinion that abhi shows ‘excellent’ or 
‘increasing’. And among the various interpretations of abhidhamma 
(which were recorded in the Abhidharmamahdavibhasdsastra), the 
explanation presented by Abhidhammavadin seems to be. 
similar to the origina] meaning of abhidhamma (see chapter 3.4). 


1. D. III, 207-271, T. 1, 49 b-52 c. 


4 
ABHIDHAMMA AND MATIKA 


4.1 It has become clear that the Buddha's disciples formed 
the conception of abhidhamma as an elementary philosophical 
study of dkammas and carried on this study. Such a study was 
made: (1) in the form of questions and answers, or (2) in the 
way of minute explanation by one monk to others, or (3) by 

-one monk alone (see example (1) of chapter 3.5 and chapter 

3.8). Apart from item 3, items 1 and 2 should be discussed 
from a different point of view, because item 1 is vitally concerned 
with the problem of dialogue form, which will therefore be 
examined in another Part. 

As we have seen in chapter 3.6, the word éathé used in the 
Nikayas has no other meaning than ‘talk’, ‘discussion’, and it is 
not a word used only for a philosophical discussion. Therefore, 
abhidhammakathà means that (the Buddha and his disciples) 
discuss aóhidhamma or talk on abhidhamma. What is then the 
origina] (or simple) form of tne Abhidhamma Pitaka ? Before 
examining this point, let us look at how the adhidhamma study was 
advanced. 


42 In chapter 3.9, we have learned that. the disciples’ 
attempts at the elementary philosophical study of dhammas 
consisted of five points. If we discuss especially the first 
(defining dhammas) and fifth points (arranging dhemmas in 
numerical order) of the five by adducing examples, the embry- 
onic element of Abhidhamma philosophy may be brought to 
light. The first point will of course be related directly or indi- 
rectly to the second, third and the fourth points. 
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In illustration of the first point, we may takethe examples ofa 
series of Vibhangasuttas, of which the Uddesavibhangasutta (Dis- 
course ona Summarized Description and Analysis). consists 
of both the Buddha’s brief statement and Maha-Kaccana’s 
detailed explanation of it, whilst in the other Vibharigasuttas 
the Buddha's brief statement is given first and then explained in 
detail by the Buddha himself in most cases. To say more 
precisely, the Uddesavibhangasutta is characterized by an elabo- 
rate method: The Buddha left his seat without having explained 
the meaning in detail of a summarized description which was 
taught in brief by him first, in spite of the fact that he says, “I 
will teach you, monks, a summarized description and (its) 
analysis," and then Maha-Kaccana defined in detail the 
dhammas taught first by the Buddha such as the consciousness 
which is not externally diffused (visafa) and the consciousness 
which is not internally set (sanfhita), and finally the Buddha 
concluded: *Mahà-Kaccàna is, monks, learned, of great under- 
standing. If you had questioned me as to this meaning, I too 
would have explained it precisely as he did. This is indeed the 
exact meaning of that, and thus you should hold it." In this 
sutia Mahà-Kaccána alone continues to explain minutely 
the teaching made in brief by the Buddha and from start to 
finish, a large audience listen to him without asking any 
questions. This teaches us two matters: (1) that Maha-Kac- 
cana has a full understanding of abhidhamma and (2) that he 
knows completely the way that the abhidhamma study should be. 

It scems that the Buddha encouraged his disciples to preach 
the dhamma (discourse) which is possessed of the meaning and 
to investigate the meaning of dhamma (doctrine). This fact is 
more explicit in the following two different statements :/ ` 


1, Monks, preach the dhamma (discourse) which is beautiful 
in the beginning, in the middle and in the end; and which 
is possessed of the meaning (sditha) and expression 
(savyañjana).? — E 

— L. M. III, 223-9, T. 1,694 b-696 b. 

2. S. IV, 315, A. IH 147, TH, 413, D. I, 62, T. 1, 438 b, 727 a, 2. 58 e, 
etc. F. L. Woodward regards 2this paragraph as the Buddha's epithets, so 
that he translates it into English by referring not to dhamma itself but to the 
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2. It is important to listen to the Buddha's teachings and to 
investigate the meaning of them (atthupaparikkhati) by 
reflecting on them (anuvitakketi), pondering on them 
( anuvicáreti) and poring over them (anupekkAati ).! 


Item 1 can be regarded as one's attitude to discourse, and item 
2 is important for the disciples (especially, for the novices) in 
trying to define dhammas. It can therefore be understood that 
from the very beginning, the way to define dhammas was 
probably held among the disciples, and that in the course of 
time, it was established as the way that the abhidhamma study 
should be. To define or expound in detail the meaning of the 
teaching made in brief by the Buddha is closely connected with 
both dhammam vibhajati and: attham vibhajati (see chapter 3.8). 
Both of them are also related to the Buddha's admonishment : 
*Show the true meaning of dhammas, expound on it, open it up, 
make it clear,"? “Don’t speak of the false meaning by conceal- 
ing it when one asks the true meaning,"? “Give pure or clear 
expression (farisuddha vohára),"* etc. 

In connection with the definition of dhammas taught by the 
Buddha, there are two types of statement which must. be 
noticed. Since the Buddha sometimes speaks in conventional 
everyday terms, such as ‘being’ (satta), ‘reborn’ (upapad), 
‘universe’ (/oka),. as if accepting the opinion that there is some 
kind of permanent soul, which he elsewhere rejects, there rather 
appears to be some obscurity or - inconsistency in his doctrine. 
To resolve this difficulty we must recognize that two types of 
statement have to be distinguished in the JVikáyas : those 
consisting of popular terms and those consisting of terms of 
strict truth, The former belongs to everyday language, literally 
‘concealing’ (sammuti }, and the latter, to philosophical language, 
‘ultimate’ (paramattka). The philosophical language is called 


time of life, namely: “He is one who teaches dhamma, lovely in youth, lovely 
in middle age, lovely at the end of life, both in the spirit and the letter." 
See The Book of the Gradual Sayings, vol. 2,Pp. 151 and 221. 

1. A. III, 381-3, T. 2, 266 7 

2. S. IV, 93, V, 262, etc. 

3. Sn. 126. 

4. A. II, 188. 
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‘having thé meaning drawn out’ (nitattha), i.e. to be taken as 
it stands, as an explicit and definitive statement, while everyday 
language is called ‘having the meaning requiring to be drawn 
out? (neyyattha), i.e. that which requires restating so as to 
relate it to.the philosophical standpoint of ultimate truth.) In 
this context, we can see the following words :? 


These two slander the thus-gone (tathdgata). Which two ? 
He who elucidates a dialogue (suttanta) whose meaning 
requires to be drawn out as one whose meaning is drawn out; 
and he who elucidates a dialogue whose meaning is drawn 
out as one whose meaning requires to be drawn out, 


This implies immediately that there were two types of statement: 
the everyday and the philosophical. This can also be understood 
as implying the rule of definition (or interpretation) which 
must be observed by the disciples. Thus we see that the 
Buddha instructed the proper relation between questions and 
answers: instead of posing meaningless problems such as **Who 
desires ?’? or “Who is conscious ?” or “Is he who acts the same 
as he who experiences the result of the action ?", one must 
substitute the proper questions ‘Through what condition is 
there consciousness ?" or “Through what condition does such 
and such a result occur ?’’, and as a result, one will obtain the 
proper answers: “A is the cause of B," or ‘‘Conditioned by B, 
there is A.”3 

The fact that the definition of dhammas was formulated by 
the chief disciples (or by the Buddha himself in some cases) 
marks clearly the first stage of helping the growth of Abhidhamma 
philosophy, in which the analytical study of the five khandhas, 
the twelve dyatanas, etc: is established, i.e. to divide and classify 
these dhammas into the principles of matter and mind, or to 
expound on them from a philosophical and psychological point 
of view. The Vibhaiga and Dhammasangani of the Sthaviravada 
school are, though. they must have gone through several 





1. On this see A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, pp. 150-51. ` | 
2. A.I, 60, fo 

: 8. S. It, 13, T. 2, 102 a. Also, on thissee A. K. Warder, “The Concept 
of a Concept," Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 191-82. 


H 
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fluctuations before coming to stand as the Abhidhamma texts, in 
fact the most representative of the Abhidhamma texts in which 
many dhammas are set forth systematically from the standpoint 
of both dhammam vibhajati and attham vibhajati. 


4.3 In illustration of the fifth point (arranging dhammas in 
numerical order), we may take the examples of the Sangitisutta 
and the Dasuttarasutta (also, their Chinese versions), as we have `% 
mentioned briefly in chapter 3.8. In the beginning of the 
Sangitisutia,) it is recorded that after the death of Nigantha 
Náàthaputta, the Niganthas (lit. meaning ‘free from bonds’, 
followers of Nathaputta here) became disunited and divided 
into two parties by disputing with one another as to their 
doctrine (dhamma) and discipline (vinaya)—this record can also 
be seen in the Pas@dikasutta.2, Therefore, in order to avoid such 
a dispute in the Buddhist community, in this sutta Sàripuita 
tries to collect various doctrinal principles (dhammas) which 
were well set forth and imparted by the Buddha and to arrange 

them in numerical order. It seems that this suia shows 
Sariputta’s study. on concentration of abhidhamma. 

It was probably important at the time of the Buddha to 
collect dhammas taught by him and to distinguish them from 
what was not taught by him. This will be understood from the 
following statement :3 


If there is a person who explains as the utterance of the 
tathágata what he has never talked or uttered, and who does 
not explain as his utterance what has been talked or uttered 
by the tathāgata, he is a slanderer of him. N 


What was not taught by the Buddha, this is in fact to be 
understood as metaphysical subjects such as the eternity or non- 
eternity of the world, the existence or non-existence of the 
tathagata after death, etc. (which will be discussed in another 


y 


1. D. HHI, 209-10, T. 1, 49 c, and the Skt. text : E. Waldschmidt, “Die 
Einleitung des Saigitisitra’? (ZDMG 1956), p. 301, and also see: Das Sangi- 
tisütra und Kommentar Saügitiparyáya, ed. Valentina Stache-Rosen  ( Dogmatische 
Begriffsreihen im älteren Buddhismus, IE, Berlin, DAWB, 1968), Teil 1, p. 44. 

2. D. III, 117-8, T. 1, 72 c. 

3. A.1, 60. 
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chapter). To the question “Was it taught by the Buddha ?” 
his disciples had to answer immediately in the affirmative in 
Some cases or in the negative in other cases, as we see, for 
example, in the Cüja- Málurkya-sutta, where the Buddha points 
out to Máluükyaputta ‘that metaphysical speculations are 
not conducive to enlightenment, asking the questions of 
Malunkyaputta. I 


Did I speak ever thus to you: “the world is eternal ?” 
“the tathdgata exists after death ?” 
No, reverend sir.! 


Such questions and answers are most important in checking 
whether or not his disciples draw a clear distinction between 
dhammas taught by the Buddha and what does not belong to the 
dhammas. In addition to these question and answer forms, which 
play also a major role in the development of Abhidhamma 
philosophy, to distinguish dhammas taught by the Buddha from 
what was not taught by him and to arrange them in numerical ` 
order show clearly a step in the progress of Abhidhamma 
philosophy. The Sangitiparyaéya of the Sarvastivada school is 
made up in this manner. The Savigitiparyaya is an Abhidhamma 
text, but it is based on the. Sangitisütra of the Sarvastivada 
school. In fact the Saágitiparyaya is simply a kind of commentary 
on the Sangitisiitra, each dhamma mentioned being explained by . 
quotations from other suttas and by other discussions. The" 
method is like some parts of the Dharmaskandha of the 
Sarvastivada school or the Vibhanga of the Sthaviravada school. 


4.4 Through the medium of the special study of dhammas , 
such as defining dhammas and arranging them in numerical 
order, the Buddha’s disciples established a sound foundation of 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, and called these dhammas which were 
defined and arranged Matika. The word mátika means ‘matrix’ 
or list of topics. We can see from the Nikayas and Agamas that 
what was called Matika was rehearsed (probably in **abhidhamma 
study"), though it is difficult to decide what kinds of doctrinal 


1. M. I, 428, T. 1, 804 bec. 
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topics it meant. In the Mahdparinibbdnasutta the following 
statement can be seen:1 Ve 


In such and such a dwelling-place many elder monks live, 
having much learning (bahussuta) as handed down by tradi- 
tion (dgatágama) , versed in the doctrine (dhammadhara) , versed 
in the discipline (vinayadhara) ;. versed in the doctrinal topics 
(matikadhara). un 


And also, we see in another text:? 


Monks, there is a monk who frequents the monks, having 
much learning as handed down by tradition, versed in the 
doctrine, versed in the discipline, versed in the doctrinal 
topics (mátiküdhara). He inquires (paripucchati) of them and 
questions (paripafhati) thus: ‘How is this, reverend sir ? 
What is the meaning of this ?"' They then open up (vivarati) 
to him what was unopened (avivafa), make clear (uttüni 
karoti) what was obscure (anutidnikata), and .as to diverse 
doubtful points of doctrine (Aankhdtthaniya dhamma), they 
dispel (pafivinodeti) his doubts. This is how he finds his 
strength (nissayasampanna). 


The word mātikā can also be found in the Vinaya Pifaka, 
where it appears with the word vzibhaiga (indicating the 
Sutiavibhanga or Vinayavibhanga) and the word khandhaka 
(indicating the Khandhakas) .* Therefore, it is also a word used 
for a special study of vinaya (abhivinaya: probably studying the 
Patimokkhasutta, see example(1)of chapter 3.5 and chapter 3.8). 
However, it seems that the word mátiká came to be used as a 
special word for abhidhamma. 

In Chinese Vinaya texts such as the KZn-pen-shuo-i-ch'ieh-yu-pu- 
p’i-nai-yeh of the Milasarvastivada schoolt and the Mo-ho-séng- 


l. D.II, 125, T. 1, 17 c. T. 1, 182 c, in which the word ‘doctrine’? can 
be seen. l 0 à 

2. A.I, 117, 111, 179, 361, V, 15-16, M. I, 221. T. 2, 343 a, in which 
the word *abhidhamma'! is used, 

3. Vin. V, 86. 

4. T.24,408 b. 
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. chih-lii of the Mahàsamghika school, and also in “A Story of 
- the King Asoka" (Afokdvaddna) ,2 the word mātikā is used asa 
.Synonym for the word abhidhamma, and is regarded as the 
- Abhidhamma Pifaka, one of the three Pifakas. However, Matika 
_ Cannot be regarded as the Abhidhamma Pifaka now extant, but 
. Can be considered to be the simple form of the Abhidhamma 
 Pijaka. In fact such Mátiküs are served as the kernel of the 
. respective Abhidhamma texts (particularly the seven welt known 
` texts of the Sthaviravada and the Sarvastivada schools). On 
. this point, A. K. Warder's opinion is worthy of note: It seems 
` very probable that in the earliest period this third section of 
.the Tripijaka consisted simply of some set of Mäåtrkā headings, 
` possibly propounded by the Buddha himself when giving 
. Systematic instruction to his followers, and that this was only 
` later fully elaborated into Abhidharma expositions.? 

. What are then the original Métikas? It is difficult to draw 
' them exactly from the Nikdyas and Agamas. The Mülasarvásti- 
. vada Vinaya states that Maátikàs are:4 


1. 4 satipatthanas (bases of self-possession) , 
2. 4 sammappadhanas (right exertions), 

3. 4 iddhipddas (bases of power), 

4. 5 indriyas (faculties) , 

5. 5 balas (strengths), 

6. 7 bojjhangas (factors of enlightenment) , 
7. 8 maggangas (factors of the way), 

8. 4 vesdrajjas (bases of self-confidence), 

9. 4 pafisambhidás (bases of comprehension) , 
10. 4 sámmafifiaphalas (fruits of striverhood) , 
11. 4 dhammapadas (bases of the doctrine), 
12. aranadhamma (?) (peacefulness) , 
13. pantasamádhi (?) (mental concentration), 
14. 3 samádhis (bases of concentration) , 
15. samaddhibhavand (?) (development of concentration) , 
16. abhisamaya (insight) , 


1 
2 
3. Indian Buddhism, p 10 
4. T.24, 408 b. 
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17. sammutifiana (?) (common knowledge), 
18. samathavipassand (tranquillity and insight) , 
19. dhammasangani (enumeration of principles) , 
20. dhammakkhandhas (groups of principles) . 


It is understood that these Matikés do not indicate Abhidhamma 
Pifaka books except for the last two, which actually show the 
titles of Abhidhamma texts of the Sthaviravada and the Sarvasti- 
vada schools, but doctrinal topics or list of topics, a set of notes 
giving just the headings of a body of doctrine. Accordingly, we 
could justifiably say that in the earliest period Matikds like the 
above were rehearsed in an abhidhamma study. The various 
Matikds mentioned above neither cover all the topics in the 
Abhidhamma texts, nor include the universal ones in early 
Buddhism. In the JVikdyas and Agamas, there are many suttas 
(dialogues) which collected the varied topics of dhammas without 
using the word mdtikd. And it is certain that these topics 
helped the growth of Abhidhammamdtikds. Above all, the most 
representative topics are thirty-seven practical dhammas or a set 
of seven headings. Therefore, this point should be discussed in 
the following chapter. 


5 


THE SYSTEMATIZATION OF MATIKAS 


5.1 It is doubtful whether any Abhidhamma texts were 
recited at the time of the Buddha, though we could say that by 
comparing the available Abhidhamma- texts, a substantial 
development took place within the first two centuries after the 
Buddha's parinibbána, and in great part before the First , Schism 
(not earlier than a hundred and thirty-seven years after the 
parinibbüna: placing the event in s.c, 3491). However, we have ,— 
learned that Mátikás had already existed in the earliest period ' 
(see chapter 4.4). We would say that since the Buddha's 
disciples showed an attitude of analyzing dhammas, taught by 
the Buddha clearly and of organizing them synthetically in an 
abhidhamma study, they maintained the same attitude in dealing 
with Matikàs. - 

Not only various Mátikás in the Sangitiparydya,? which are 
classified andexpoundedin the order of ones, twos, threes, etc. 
up to tens, but also Mátikás in the other Abhidhamma texts have 
served as headings of a body of doctrine. We have already 
indicated some of the available Abhidhamma texts in previous 


1. On this see A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, pp. 13-4, 214, 218. 

2. In Das Sangitisiitra und sein Kommentar Saügitiparyáya, a comparison of 
Måtrkäs in the Sangitisütra in Skt., Pali and Chinese with those in the Sarigi- 
tiparydya is made (Berlin, DAWB, 1968, Teil 1, pp: 213-7), and also in the 
Vinaya section of a Japanese translation of the Chinese Tripijoka ( Kokuyaku 
Issaikyo), a comparison of Médtrkds in the Sangitiparydya with those in the 
Sangitisuttanta and its Chinese version is made (vol. 1, pp. 7-29). 
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pages. But, at this point, let us introduce the seven well known 
Abhidhamma texts of the Sthaviraváda and the Sarvastivada 
schools. The seven well known Abhidhamma texts of the 
Sthaviravada school are:! 

Dhammasangani, 

. Vibhanga, 

. Dháiukathà, 

. Puggalapafifiatti, 

. Kathdvatthu, 

Yamaka, . 

7. Patthana. 


On the other hand, the Abhidharma texts of the Sarvastivada 
school, preserved in its Chinese version, also comprise seven 
treatises. They are as follows: 


GN 


Do 


1. Fianaprasthana of Arya Katyayaniputra, 
2. Sangitiparydya of Mahakausthila, 

3. Prakaranapáda of Sthavira Vasumitra, 
4. Vijfianakàya of Sthavira Devasarman, 

5. Dhátukáya of Pürna, 

6. Dharmaskandha of Arya Sariputra, 

7. Prajfiaptifástra of Arya Maudgalyayana. 


a 


In addition to the above texts of the two different schools, we 
cannot overlook the Sdariputrabhidharmasastra, probably of the 
Dharmaguptaka school, which seems to cover the whole field of 
Abhidhamma.* That is to say, the  Sariputrabhidharma£astra itself 
includes the subject matter of the Dharmaskandha, Vibhanga, 
Puggalapaññatti (Concept of *Person'), and so on. How were 
then various Mattkés in these Abhidhamma texts worked up? 


5.2 According to A. K. Warder, the seven Abhidhamma texts 
of the Sthaviravada school are based on three primary and 





1. For details, sce Nyanatiloka Mahathera, Guide Through the Abhidhamma- 
Pijaka. 

2. For details, see A. C. Banerjee, Sarvástiváda Literature. 

3. On this see A. Barcau, “Les origines du Sériputrabhidharmasastra,” 
Muséon, t. LXIII, 1-2, pp. 69-95, and A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, 
p. 220. 
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separate lists of topics, worked up in a variety of ways. They 
are seen in the following order: 

(1) The list of twenty-two tikas (triplets) and 100 dukas 
(couplets), to which a list of a further forty-two Suttantika 
dukas is sometimes appended. This Matiká, which is set out at 
the beginning of the Dhammasangani, is the basis of that book 
and also of the Pajjhána. Besides, we can see that the 
Pafihapucchaka sections in the Vibhanga (pp. 12-61) analyze the 
dhammas according to these tikas and dukas, and the Dhatukathà 
simply adds the twenty-two tikas and 100 dukas to the khandhas 
(groups), dyatanas (spheres), dhdtus (elements), etc. The 
Puggalapafifiatti also adds its own méatikds of puggala samayavimutta 
(one who is emancipated in season), puggala asamayavimutta 
(one who is emancipated out of season), etc., culled from the 
Sutta texts, But this is placed under No. 2, ` 

(2) The groups of dhammas such as the khandhas, dyatanas, 
dhatus, etc. The list of such groups is very variable, but it 
forms the basis of the Vibhanga, Dhdtukathd, Puggalapafifiatti and 
Yamaka, The dhammas ( phassa: touch, vedand: sensation, saiifia: 
perception, etc.) of the Dhammasangani seem to be connected 
with this. 

(3) The list of controversial topics in the Kathavatthu. 

We have no objection to the above. So we would like to 
examine each of the three different types. 


5.3 On Tikas and Dukas. For us, it is unnecessary here to 
make a full list of twenty-two tikas and 100 dukes in the 
Dhammasangani and Pajfhána. The most important is to know 
the reason why such mátikás were produced. It is said that the 
Dhátukathà adding the twenty-two tikas and 100 dukas to the 
khandhas, àyatanas, etc. is a mere exercise in classifying all these 
dhammas by khandhas, dyatanas, and dháius.* This exercise is, 
however, important in the case of analysis and systematic study 
of dhammas taught by the Buddha. That is, from the very 
beginning the Buddha's disciples had to understand his teach- 
ings analytically and systematically. In this case, what was 


1... Ed. A, P. Buddhadatta and A. K. Warder, Mohavicchedani, p. xix. 
2. Sec Mohavicchedant, p. xix. 
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always required of his disciples is to grasp the contrary concept 
of words or to see contradictory terms. Generally speaking, 
Indian languages (including Pali) have various prefixes (upa- 
saggas) expressing the negative, such as a, an(a), ni(s), vi, 
etc., and also use indeclinable particles (nipátas) for negation, 
such as na, no, md, alam, halam, and so on. For example, in 
a list of cülantaraduka (the short intermediate set of couplets), 
the following dukas are given:! 


1. Sa(p)paccayadhamma; a-(p)paccaya dhamma (principles that 
are causally related; not causally related). 

2. Sankhata dhamma; a-sankhata dhamma (principles that are 
activated; unactivated ). 

3. Sanidassana dhamma; a-nidassana dhamma (principles that are 
visible; invisible) . 

4.Sa4 p)pafighadhamma; a-(p)pajigha dhamma (principles that 
are reactions; not reactions) . 

5. Rüpi dhamma; arapt dhamma (principles that have visible 
object; that have invisible object) . 

6. Lokiya dhamma; lokuttara dhamma (principles that are 
mundane; supramundane) . 

7. Vinüeyya dhamma; na viiifieyya dhamma (principles that may 
be cognized in a given way; that may not be cognized in 
that given way). 


These dukas are shown clearly by using both upasaggas and 
nipatas expressing negation (except for No. 6) and are contra- 
dictory to each other. To say that the upasaggas and nipàátas 
were already used in the time of the Buddha is no more than 
to say that they were part of the language. (Of course the way 
in which he used them may well have been new.) For instance, 
the Samyutianikdya deals with varieties of synonym denoting the 
concept for nibbāna (extinction) in which there are negative 
expressions :? 

l. An-ásava : non-influence. 

2. A-jajjara : unfading. 

3. Nis-papafica : non-differentiation. 


1. Dhs, pp. 2-3. 
2. S. IV, 368-73, T. 2, 224 a. 
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4. A-mata : deathlessness. 
5. An-dlaya : non-attachment. 


Also, the word ‘falsity’ that is contrary to ‘truth’ ( bhdia) is 
expressed by the words a-bhiita, the word ‘bad’ that is con- 
trary to ‘good’ (kusala) is expressed by the words a-kusala and 
so forth. Thus, we cannot overlook the fact that the practical 
use of negative prefixes accelerated the development of Matikas 
of ttkas and dukas. This may be clarified further from a logical 
point of view. 


5.4 As can be realized from the above, the words sappa- 
ccaya dhamma are contradictory to the words appaccaya 
dhamma, and the former is the contradictory term of the 
latter. For the sake of convenience, let us put the capital letter 
B for sappacca dhamma and put -B (expressing the denial of B)! 
for appaccaya dhamma. At this point, we should not fall into the 
fallacy that duka-Matikds consist, like the following, of two 
propositions : 

(1) Everything is B. 

(2) Everything is not B. 


If so, item (1) is A form and item (2), E form according to 
traditional Aristotelian logic, which we will refer to more or 
less in another chapter. Four ways of joining terms pairwise 
into statements have been treated as fundamental throughout 
the logical tradition stemming from Aristotle: ‘All F are G', 
' «No F are G’, ‘Some F are G’, and ‘Some F are not G’. State« 
ments of these four forms were called categorical. The four 
forms were distinguished by special nomenclature and by code 
‘A’, *E', T, and *O',as follows : 
A (Universal affirmative) : All F are G. 
E (Universal negative) : No Fare G. 
I (Particular affirmative) : Some F are G. 
O (Particular negative) : Some F are not G. 


Apart from the explanation of the four forms,? a matter of 
great importance concerning the dukais the relationship between 


1. On this see Wi V. Quine, Elementary Logic, p. 11. 
2. For details, sce W. V. Quine, Methods of Logic, pp. 66-9. 
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B and not B. Specifically, the relation of the two can be 
expressed through what is called alternation, which corresponds 
to the connective **or," or “either ...0r. ..": Either B or 
not B. The components connected by “‘or’’ or “either . . . or 

> are called alternants and there may be two or more of 
them.! The components may be interchanged in position with- 
out affecting the meaning (unlike components in conditionals)., 
and they may be categorical, non-categorical, compound, or 
any other kind of proposition. 


Now, the relation of duka, namely: sappaccaya dhamma and 
appaccaya dhamma becomes: 


(3) Anything is B or not B. 
It does not become: 

(4) Everything is B or everything is not B. 
Although **anything" includes case a, case b, case c, . . . case x, 
which can be viewed as ‘‘everything,”’ items (3) and (4) are not 
the same. If we replace the term ‘everything’ by the universal 
quantifier ‘(x)’, (3) becomes: 

(x) [ (x is B) or -(x is B) ] 


And (4) becomes with the false proposition, which contains 


(1) and (2) : 
.(x) (2 is B) or (x) -(x is B) 


Thus most of the duka-Matikds are based on contradictory terms, 

which can be expressed by item (3) above. It seems that 

various Matikàs of dukas were produced with the object of — 

clarifying the fundamental standpoint of Buddhism, of clearing 
^X. 

1. In ordinary speech the words “cither...or...” are taken in two differ- 
ent senses. One sense may be called the “inclusive sense" of alternative pro- 
positions. (In this case, “v”. of the word vel in Latin is used.) .In this sense 
a statement of the form : “Either p or g" would be considered true if (a) p 
were true, (b) g were true, or (c) p and q were both true; it would be con- 
sidered false only in case p was false and g was false also. The other sense 
may be called the ‘exclusive sense". (In this case, the connective or is used 
in modern logic.) Ordinary speech sometimes treats *'either...or..." as 
implying that one alternant or the other must be true exclusively, and thus 
that “Either p org" would be false if both p and g were true at the same 
time. This second sense of **either. . .or.. . is called the *'exclusive sense". On 
this, see Richard B. Angell Reasoning and Logic, p. 145. 
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up doubts, and of comparing what one knows with the knowl- 
edge ofothers. In view of the fact that Buddhists had a good 
command of upasaggas and nipdtas expressing negation, it was 
linguistically not difficult for them to understand contradictory 
terms. And by doing so, they could carry on the further 
analysis and systematic study of dhammas. 


5.5 Tika-Matikds can be produced from the concept of 
contrary terms. As one of the most representative tikas, we see 
the words sukha (happiness), dukkha (unhappiness) and 
‘adukkhamasukha’ (neither unhappiness nor happiness). Both 
sukha and dukkha are contrary to each other, from which the 
“neutral” can be drawn: adukkhamasukha, A certain sutta text 
states:! 

There are three feelings (or sensations, vedand) : (1) happy 

. feeling (sukha vedana) , (2) unhappy feeling (dukkha vedand) , 
and (3) feeling that is neither unhappy nor happy (adukkha- 
masukha vedand) . What is item (1) ? That which is experienced, 
whether by body or mind, and is happy and sweet (sāta), 
this is a happy feeling. What is item (2)? That which is 
experienced, whether by body or mind, and is unhappy and 
unsweet (aséta), this is anunhappy feeling. What is item 

(3)? That which is experienced, whether by body or mind, 

and is neither sweet nor unsweet, this is a feeling that is 

neither unhappy nor happy. 


And in another place, the following statement can be seen:? 


Whenever one feels item (1), one feels neither item (2) nor 
item (3). 
Whenever orie feels item (2), one feels neither item (1) nor 
item (3). 
Whenever one feels item (3), one feels neither item (1) nor 
item (2). 

"Therefore, this expression would be “All men feel either happi- 


ness or unhappiness or neither-happiness-nor-unhappiness.” This 
is schematized by: 


1. M.I, 302-303. i: 
2. M. I, 500, D. IT, 66, T. 1, 61c, 2, 249 c, 449 b, etc. 
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(x) [x is a man-5 ( (xis a) or (x is b) or-(x is av xisb)) J] 

After this fashion, in the Dhammasangani, all dhammas (principles) 
' are systematized according to the criteria of kusala (good), 

akusala (bad) and avyākata (neither-good-nor-bad), because 
Buddhists came to the conclusion that the root of one's mind 
was not always avijjá (ignorance), and there was the element 
of kusala, akusala and avyākata, Although the words a-kusala 
are philologically contradictory to kusala, the former is not 
always equivalent to that which is expressed by the negative of 
the latter, namely: a-kusala meaning ‘not good’.! In other 
words, a-kusala should be regarded as meaning ‘bad’ which is 
contrary to ‘good’ (kusala). From the contradictory. of the two, 
the neutral azyükata can be produced. Therefore, we can see 
the expression “The root of one’s mind is either good or bad or 
neither-good-nor-bad.”’ Since “one’s mind” here can be viewed 
as *anyone's mind," the schematization becomes: 

(x) [(x is a) or (x is b) or -(x isa v xis b)] 

; From the preceding discussions, we are led to the conclusion 
that by understanding a certain profound meaning of tikas and 
dukas,? Buddhists attempted the analysis and systematic study 
of such doctrinal topics, and at the same time, that through 
the contradictory concept of terms and the concept of contrary 
terms, they tried to realize a view of life and the world in 
Buddhism. = 


5.6 On Khandhàyatanadhatuyo, etc. About the groups 
of dhammas such as the khandhas, Gyatanas, dhatus, etc., there is 
little need to talk at length. Our main task is to survey how 
the doctrinal topics or Matikas which form the basis of Abhi- 
dhamma philosophy developed fromthe Nikdyas and Agamas, and 
how the Matikds were classified in the Abhidhamma texts. 

. For Buddhists, one of the chief tasks in developing the 
Buddha's doctrines as the Abhidhamma texts must have been the 


1. We see from this that logic is not given by the language, which uses 
negative prefixes inconsistently (for both contradictories and contraries), 
Logic had to be imposed on the natural language by philosophers. 

2. On these detailed explanations of tikas and dukas, translated into 
English, see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 
DD. cv-cxii. » 
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selection and the arrangement of Mátikas; e.g. the 18 topics 
reckoned in the Vibhanga of the Sthaviravada school, the 21 
topics in the Dharmaskandha of the Sarvastivada school, the first 
21 topics in the Sariputrabhidharmasastra of the Dharmaguptaka 
school (probably) and the like, because some groups or aggre- 
gates of doctrinal topics (dhammakkhandhas) can be found in the 
Nikdyas and Agamas. In this case, these do not always mean the 
Sutta texts which collect topics numerically such as Sangiti- 
sutta, Dasuttarasutta and so on. For instance, the Chachakkasutta 
(M. III, 280-87) and its Chinese version (T. 1, 562a-566a) ; 
the Cülavedallasutta (M. I, 299-305) and its Chinese version 
(T. 1, 788 a-790 b); the Mahavedallasutta (M. I, 292-98) and 
its Chinese version (T. 1, 790 b-792 b) are the typical texts 
which involve some aggregates of doctrinal topics. Above all, 
many topics in the Chinese rendering of the Chachakkasutta 
correspond to chapters in the Dharmaskandha, one of the seven 
well known Abhidhamma texts of the Sarvastivada school (T. 
26, 453 b-514 a). The former seems to be the original text of 
the latter: 

Topics in the Chachakkasutta Chapters in the Dharmaskandha 

5 khandhas (groups)... . . . 19th vagga (chapter). 


6 ajjhattikayatanas (internal spheres 

6 bahirdyatanas "B oid Bee 2 iei ACER oappi 

6 vwiüüánaküyas (bodies of consciousness) 

6 phassakdyas (bodies of touch) 

6 vedandkdyas (bodies of sensation) 

6 saññākāyas (bodies of perception) 

6 saficetandkayas ( bodies of thought) 

6  tanhàkáyas (bodies of thirst) f 

6 dhātus (elements). . . - 20th vagga. 
12 paficcasamuppadas (dependent driginstions) : 21st vagga. 

4 satipatthánas (bases of self-possession) -. . . 9th vagga. 

4 sammappadhanas (right exertions) . ... . . 7th vagga. 
. 4 iddhipddas (bases of power). . . . . . . 8th vagga. 

4 jhanas (meditations). . . . . . . . . llith vagga. 

4 saccas (truths). . . . - . . . . . . lOth vagga. 

4  safifids (perception) 

4 appamaññās (boundlessness). . . . . . .l2th vagga. 

4 


arüpas (invisible object). . . . . . . . 13th vagga. 
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artyavamsas (noble lineages) . . . +» . . 6th vagga. 
Samanas (strivers) . . . e... « > 4th vagga. 
vimuitayatanas (liberation fomi spheres) 

indriyas (faculties) . . . . . . . + . ‘7th vagga, 


balas (strengths) 

nissaranadhdtus (liberation from elements) 

dhanas (treasures) 

balas (strengths) 

bojjhangas (factors of enlightenment) . . . 15th vagga. 
maggangas (factors ofthe way) . . . . . 10th vagga. 
lakkhanas (characteristics) 


O0) Mc oO Oo UU oe 


The above Mátikds are arranged at random. The most elabo- 
rated Mátikas in the Nikāyas and Agamas are the thirty-seven 
practical dhammas (ora setof seven headings for them). 
According to the Mahdparinibbdnasutta, when in Vesali on his 
way to Kusinara, the Buddha convened his monks and explain- 
ed that his doctrine should be the ‘refuge’ (saraga) for his 
monks, and later he says it will be the teacher after he has 
gone. At that time, as a summary of his teachings, the thirty- 
seven dhammas are indicated.’ This summary seems to have been 
common to all schools of Buddhism. Apart from the versions 
of the Mahāparinibbānasutia which give it such prominence, 
we find the same list of seven headings, from the four bases of 
self-possession (satipajthánas) to the noble eightfold way (or 
eight factors of the way), in many other texts of all known 
schools.? 

We would say that the thirty-seven practical dhammas given 
by the Buddha at Vesàli gave rise to the idea of a set of mátikas 
and in due course. to the various elaborations of it as 
Abhidhamma philosophy, and at the same time, that the four 
saccas, together with the nine or twelve paficcasamuppddas as the 
theory of causation, which is really an expansion ofthe second 
truth of the four saccas, came to be classified as the mātikās for 





l. D. II, 119-20. 

2. In the Parinibbanasutta translated by Fu-to-yeh-she and Chu Fu-nien 
(T. 1,16 c) as well as in the Sutia translated by an anonymous person 
(T. 1, 181 b), forty-one dhammas (with the four jhánas added-to the 37 dhammas) 
are given. 
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study of pañňā (understanding) and the Buddhist analysis of 
life and eventually of the universe. 


5.7. Such a tendency is displayed clearly in the case of 
khandháyatanadhátuyo, which are a group of dhammas composed 
of the five Xhandhas, twelve (or six) dyatanas, and eighteen dhdtus 
—also we find six dhàtus which are the principles constituting 
matter and mind. These are collected in both the Semyutia- 
nikdya and Samyuktdgama. They contain sections called **khandha 
samyutta,"! “‘saldyatana samyutta,”* and “dhdtu samyutta."* Also, 
in the Pali Vinaya, we can see a discourse on the five khandhas 
which was given to five monks by the Buddha: 


Matter (rüpa as physical principles) is non-ego. If matter 
were ego, it would not be involved in sickness, and one could 
say of matter: *Thuslet it be. Thus let it not be." But, 
inasmuch as matter is non-ego, thatiswhy matter is involved 
in sickness, one cannot say of matter: ‘‘Thus let it be. 
Thus let it not be." Sensation (vedand) is non-ego .. . “Thus 
let it be. Thus let it not be." Perception (saññā) is non-ego . . . 
“Thus let it be. Thus let it not be.” Forces (saskhàra) are 
non-ego. .. “Thus let them be. Thus let them not be." 
Consciousness (vifüZga) is non-ego .. . ‘Thus let it be. Thus 
let it not be.” 


From the above, we can understand that the five khandhas (as 
well as six dyatanas) preached by the Buddha were the dhammas 
(doctrines) which would lead to the realization of anicca, 
dukkha, and anattan in this phenomenal world. Also, the 
Buddha always said, “Sabba (everything) in the world is . anicca, 
dukkha and  anattan."* In this case, sabba, of course, involves 
the five khandhas or six dyatanas. However, in course of time, 
the five khandhas or six dyatanas were regarded as the. principles 
composing the human being, and became the subject of an 
analytical study. Because the list of eighteen dhdtus was created 


S. HI, 1-188, T. 2, 1 a-22 b, 29 c-37 b, 64 b-72 b. 

S. IV, 1-204, T. 2,49 b-79 a,86 c-93 b,310 b-317 b. 

S. II, 140-77, T. 2, 114 c-119 a. 

Vin, I, 10-4. T. 22, 789 a, Also, see T. 22, 105 a, 24, 128 b-c, etc. 
S. IV, 15, T. 2, 91 a.b. 


Bem 
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by adding six kinds of consciousness to the twelve dyatanas 
(which are composed of six sense-organs and their objects), 
a group of  dhammas consisting of the five khandhas, twelve 
dyatanas, and eighteen dhdtus came to develop-in the direction 
of an analytical study of man. As a result, the Abhidhamma texts 
presented the topics of khandhdyatanadhdtuyo, in which many 
dhammas (principles) were linked with one another. We cannot 
see yet the study ofthe components of man in the WNikdyas 
and Agamas, but there is no denying the fact that many 
Sutta texts which have reference to the eighteen dhàtus have a 
great influence on the study of the classification of man. 


5.8 As can be realized from the discussions in chapter 5.6 
and 7, there is a distinct difference between the group of the 
thirty-seven dhammas and that of khandhdyatanadhdtuyo, etc. The 
former gives a consistent and orderly exposition of the striving 
of the early Buddhists, and the latter, the Buddhist analysis of 
life with its constituent principles, and the theory of causation. 
The analysis of principles and of causation belongs to the field 
of insight rather than of striving and meditation, but its un- 
derstanding was doubtless considered to be dependent on the 
training of Buddhists. In this sense, we can agree with A. K. 
Warder's view that a comparison of the Pali tradition with the 
Sarvastivada Abhidhamma and with the lists of mātikā in the 
Asokdvadana (A Story of the King Asoka) and in the Mülasar- 
vastivada Vinaya suggests an early system of twenty-one groups: ’ 
4 satipatthünas: 4 bases of self-possession. 

4 sammappadhànas:: 4 right exertions. 

4 iddhipddas: 4 bases of power. 

5 indriyas: 5 faculties. 

9 balas: 5 strengths. 

7 bojjhangas: 7 factors of enlightenment. 
8 maggangas: 8 factors of the way. 


NAGE PON m= 


1. See Mohavicchedant, pp. xxii. A. K. Warder has recently stated that an 
early system of twenty-one groups may be revised in the light of additional 
evidence, e.g. Sariputrabhidharmasastra, etc. 
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8. 5 (orig. 4?) sikkhdpadas: 5 precepts. 

9. 4 sámafifiaphalas : 4 fruits of striverhood. 
10. 4 ariyavamsas: 4 noble lineages. 

ll. 4 pafisambhidàs: 4 comprehensions. 

12. 4 jhanas: 4 stages of meditation. 

13. 4 appamafifiás: 4 kinds of boundlessness. 
14. 6 (orig. 4?) abhiññās: 6 kinds of insight. 


15. 5, khandhas: 5 groups. 

16. 12 dyatanas: 12 spheres. 

17. 18 dhdtus: 18 elements. 

18. 22 (?) indriyas (P or pafifids): 22 faculties (or under- 
standings). 

19. ? puggalas or ekottaras : persons or one up. 

20. 4 saccas: 4 truths. 

21. 12 pajiccasamuppádas: twelve-linked chain of dependent 
origination. 


The first seven topics are very constant, even in internal order, 
in the several soürces, and seem to have constituted the whole 
matiké at first. As mentioned in chapter 5.6, these are identical 
with the list of the thirty-seven dhammas attributed to the 
Buddha in the Mahaparinibbdnasutta (D. IT, 120) as a summary 
of his teachings, elsewhere called bodhipakkhiya dhamma or simply 
saddhammo (true doctrime).! The middle seven topics list the 
stages ofthe Buddhist life and especially of samādhi (concen- 
tration). The last seven topics are what we have called theo- 
retical dhammas (see chapter 2.4) orthe Buddhist analysis of 
life (see chapter 5.6). 

For a certainty, the topics in the Abhidhamma texts are pre- 
sented by arranging the Mátikas as displayed above. That is to 
say, the 18 topics in the Vibhanga, the 21 topics in the 
Dharmaskandha and the first twenty-one topics in the Sariputra- 
bhidharmasastra are related to one another. But the arrange- 
ment of the topics differs greatly in the three texts. This indicates 
the different sectarian characteristics of these three texts and the 
different stages of the development of the study of Abhidhamma. 
At this point, let us collate the topics in the three texts : 


1. Vbh. p. 372. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


(knowledge): 


Vibhanga Dharmaskandha 

< khandha sikkhapada 
(group) 

. paiana sotapatiiyanga 
(sphere) (factor of obtaining 

the stream) 

. dhātu aveccappasáda 
(element) (complete confidence) 

. $c. 5samafifía 
(truth) (profession of 

asceticism) 

. indriya abhinfiópatipada — 
(faculty) (way of knowledge) 

. paccayakara ariyavamsa 
(aspect of (noble lineage) 
condition) 

. satipatthdna sammappadhana 
(base of self- 
possession) 

. sammappadhana iddhipada 
(right exertion) 
iddhipada Satipatthdna 
(base of power) 
bojjhanga sacca 
(factor of 
enlightenment) 
magga Jhána 
(way) 
jhana appamaññā 
(meditation) 

. appamaññā aruppa 
(boundlessness) (invisible object) 
sikkhdpada bhàvanà 
(precept) (development) 
palisambhidà . ^ bojjhahga 
(comprehension) 
fidna khuddakavatthu 


59 
Sariputrabhidharma 
áyatana : 


dhátu 


khandha 


sacca 


indriya 


bojjhaùga 


akusala-müla 
(bad root) 


kusala-müla 
(good root) 


maha-bhiita 
(great existent) 


updsaka 
(lay disciple) 


dhàtu 


kamma 
(action) 


puggala 
(person) 
wana 


paccayakara 


Satipatthana 
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17. khuddakavatthu indriya sammappadhdna 
(minor ground) $ 

18. dhammahadaya yatana iddhipada 
(heart of the 

_ teaching) 

19, khandha jhana 

20. dhatu magga 

21. paccayakara kilesa 

(defilement) 


5.9 The first fifteen chapters of the Dharmaskandha deal with 
moral and practical dhammas pertaining to enlightenment, and 
the remaining chapters deal with the theoretical dhammas be- 
longing rather to the field of insight. The main topics of the 
Dharmaskandha appear to be in the first fifteen chapters, To 
speak more precisely, the first, second andthe third chapters 
include a great many dhammas (teachings) which the laymen 
and the novices of the Buddha ought to study. The fourth, 
fifth and the sixth chapters explain the methodology of studying 
Buddhism. The last nine chapters (from the seventh to the 
fifteenth) expatiate upon the thirty-seven dhammas and other 
paths of practice. Therefore, the purpose of the Dharmaskandha 
was to arrange a series of dhammas (doctrines) according to a 
certain definite system. For example, although the internal 
order of the thirty-seven practical dhammas is free and not in the 
regular order, namely : 

5th chapter deals with 5 indriyas and 5 balas, 
7th chapter deals with 4 sammappadhánas, 
8th chapter deals with 4 iddhipádas, 
9th chapter deals with 4 satipaftthánas, 
10th chapter deals with 8 maggangas, 
15th chapter deals with 7 bojjhkangas, 


yet the thirty dhammas are systematized by the seven bejjhangas. 
In other words, the main topic in the thirty-seven dhammas is the- 
seven bojjhangas. 

The arrangement of the twelve chapters in mahdvagga of the 
Samyuttanikaya is also. free :! 


Ll. S. V, 1-473. 
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46th chapter deals with 7 bojjhangas, 
47th chapter deals with 4 satipaffhànas, 
48th chapter deals with 5 indriyas, 

49th chapter deals with 4 sammappadhanas, 
50th chapter deals with 5 balas, 

51st chapter deals with 4 iddhipddas, 
56th chapter deals with 8 maggangas. 


And the arrangement of the nine chapters in the maggavagga of 
the Samyuktagama is free too :! 


Ist chapter deals with 4 satipatthanas, 
2nd chapter deals with 5 indriyas, 

3rd chapter deals with 5 balas, 

4th chapter deals with 7 bojjhangas, 

Sth chapter deals with 8 maggangas, 

9th chapter deals with 4 sammappadhdnas. 


So we might say that the Dharmaskandha follows in succession the 
way of the Nikdyas and Agamas. But it is also true that there is 
a basic difference between them. In the Wikdyas and Agamas, 
there is apparently not any system of arrangement among all the 
dhammas. On the other hand, the dhammas in the Dharmaskandha 
tend to be systematized according tothe Abhidhammic explana- 
tion. For example, we can see the relationship between the four 
satipatthànas and the five khandhas as follows : 


1. Kayag—_——__—1. Rüpa 
2. Vedanà—— ———————— 2. Vedana 
3. Citta —  — — — ——3. Vififiana 


4. Dhanma — — —l$ bie 
5. Samkhára 
In view of the fact that according to A. K. Warder,* the old 


Nikdyas anticipate in some ways the classification of dhammas 
worked out in the Abhidhamma, where some dhammas are 


l. T. 2, 170 c-205 c and 219 b-226 a. 
2. “Dharmas and Data," Journal of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
November, 1971, p. 287, 
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included in others; it might be recognized in the JVikdyas and 
Agamas that the fourth dhamma of the four satipatthdnas 
includes all five khandhas as mental object. However, the 
Dharmaskandha seems to be intended to emphasize especially 
the relation of the fourth dhamma of the four satipatfhànas to 


both safiid and samkhára. 


The eleventh and the twelfth chapters in the Dharmaskandha 
are devoted to the exposition of the four jhdnas (meditations) 
and the four appamafifias (boundlessness). There are eight stages 
of meditation. It is from the four jhdnas that one starts the 
lowest meditation, and the highest meditation is included in the 
four appamafiiads. The purpose of this arrangement is to 
systematize both of these dhammas. The last six chapters deal 
with the five khandhas, twelve áyatanas, eighteen dhdtus and the 
like, but the arrangement of these chapters is not systematic. 
Regardless of the fact that the first three chapters of the Vibhanga 
are arranged according to the regular order of- the dhammas : 
khandháyatanadháütuyo, chapter eighteen, nineteen and twenty in 
the Dharmaskandha deal with these dhammas irregularly: dyatana 
—-—khandha——dhàtu. On. the whole, the last six chapters are 
not arranged in any system, whereas fifteen chapters are organized 
into mutual relationship. It seems that the last six chapters were 
added to the first fifteen chapters which were compiled earlier. 
But thesesix chapters help the growth of usta philosophy 
in the later period. 


5.10 The Vibhanga expatiates upon the important doctrines 
of Buddhism. The first six chapters explain the Buddhist 
epistemology; view of the world and psychology. From the 
seventh to the eleventh chapter, the thirty-seven dhammas are 
treated. The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and the 
sixteenth chapters deal with the three types of learning, namely: 
(1) sila (virtue), (2) samādhi (concentration), and (3) paññā 
(understanding) ; and the last two chapters explain mental 
dhammas and the occasion of them in detail from the standpoint 
of Buddhism. And also, in each chapter there are three types of 
explanation, namely, the suttanta-bhájaniya (analysis according 
to the teaching), the abhidhamma-bhdjaniya (analysis according 
to Abhidhamma), and the pafkapuccha (interrogation). The 
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characteristic of the Vibhariga is that the regular arrangement of 
khandháyatanadhátuyo is adopted in the first three chapters. The 
treatment of the pafisambhidhà (comprehension), fda (knowl- 
edge) and the dhammahadaya (the heart of the teaching) is 
found in the later half of the eighteen chapters, and the theore- 
tical dhammas seem to be systematized, such as the five khandhas, 
the twelve dyatanas, the eighteen dhàtus and so forth. Therefore, 
the chapters dealing with the moral and practical dhammas such 
as the four satipatthdnas, the sammappadhànas and the like are 
found in the middle, and moreover, there is no chapter teaching 
the five indriyas and the five balas in the Vibhanga. In this sense, 
we might say that the compilation of the Vibhanga seems to 
have been designed to systematize the theoretical dhammas by 
way of questions and answers. 

Incidentally, the categories of khandhayatanadhátuyo form the 
subjects of the second, third and fourth chapters of the Yamaka 
(Pair), which lists a large number of propositions with their 
converses, enquiring whether both are true : I. Is all S P? and 2. Is 


‘all P S ? And many of the passages in the Vibhanga are also 


found in the Pafisambhidámagga (Way of Comprehension) , which 
is in content a supplement to the Vibhanga and consists of thirty 
discussions (Kathds). Both the Vibharga and the Pajisambhidamagga 
are often referred to and quoted in the Visuddhimagga (Path of 
Purification) , written by Buddhaghosa. 


5.11 "The Sariputrabhidharma is a work in four divisions con- 
sisting of thirty-three chapters, called (1) Sapraínaka (with 
questions), (2) Aprasnaka (without questions), (3) Samgraha- 
Samyoga (inclusion and conjunction) and (4) Prasthana (basis) ; 
and it has more pages than the other two treatises. This work 
contains materials which belong to the middle and the late 
Abhidhamma texts such as the Prakaranapaáda, the Dhàtukáya and 
the like. The first division deals with dyatanas, dhdius, khandhas 
and soon. The second division deals with dhdtus, kammas 
(actions), puggalas (persons) and so on. Especially, the 
thirteenth chapter in this division describing puggalas is generally 
similar to the Puggalapaffiatti which collects most of the 

OX 


l. See T. Kimura, A Study of Abhidharma Texts, pp. 118-25. 
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statements about many types of persons made in the Sutta 
texts. The third division deals with only two chapters, 
namely: inclusion and conjunction, i.e. principles occurring 
together and inclusion in classes as two basic kinds of rela- 
tion between principles.| This division is the subject of the 
Dhátukathá and the Dhátukdys, though these are compiled 
as separate Abhidhamma texts in the Sthaviravada and Sarvasti- 
vada schools. The last division explains the ten paccayas (condi- 
tions), ten ketus (causes) and others in detail. But this work is 
generally simple and primitive. 

The purpose of the Sariputrabhidharma as well as the Vibhanga 
was to systematize theoretical dhammas. It is one of the 
characteristics of the Sariputrabhidharma that the twelve dyatanas, 
the eighteen dhàtus and the five khandhas are adopted in the. 
first three chapters; and the explanations of a great many 
kilesas (defilements) are given in the following four chapters: 
akusala-müla (root of the bad), kusala-müla (root of the good), 
kamma and kilesa. The main subject of the Sariputrabhidharma is 
the study of the mental dhammas of man rather than that of the 
practical dhammas such as the thirty-seven dhammas. However, 
this does not always mean that the practical dhammas are treat- 
ed briefly. The thirteenth chapter especially deals with seventy- 
five kinds of puggalas and tries to explain the meaning of each 
Puggala. Also, the fourteenth chapter deals with many fidnas. In 
short, the contents of the Sériputrabhidharma and its ways of 
description are immature, even though it contains many pages. 


5.12 From the above evidence, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that the doctrinal topics in the three Abhidhamma texts 
were mainly grouped by the respective schools with a definite 
purpose, that of : 


1, Analyzing the thirty-seven. dhammas before the summary of 
the Buddha's teachings. 

2. Listing the stages of Buddhist life, and further expounding 
and elaborating the training of the thirty-seven dhammas. 

3. Classifying the principles composing the human being and 
the universe. 


l. See A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, p. 221, 
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,* 4jMaking a special aey of the theory of causation and 


, 755 knowledge. 
MAT 


lícun 3 and 4 were e developed by the Sthaviravada and 'Sar- 
vastivada schools. Especially, the Sarvastivada later came to 
recognize a list of seventy-five dhammas indicating all principles 
of existence by adding certain groups of samkhdras (forces) to 
the topics (or categories) resulting from the investigation of 
items 3 and 4 (see. the last seven. topics. of chapter 5.8) .! 


x 5. 13 On Disputable Topics. It is mentioned in. the 
Moahdvedallasutta that Mahakotthita asked, a series of questions 
on disputable topics, e.g. understanding (pafifid), consciousness 
(viffüána),.. sensation . (vedand), perception , (sez), mental 
consciousness.-(manouiiifidna), etc, and Sariputta answered. his 
questions.?,, And... the Potthapddasutta deals with a discussion be- 
tween the Buddha and the wanderer. Potthapada in which a 
chain of controversial topics is indicated, such as perception, 
soul: {attan} training (sikkha), virtue (sila) and acquisition of a 
personality (atta-pafilabha) 3 Such topics. are the topics which 
were hotly debated between Buddhist monks and other strivers, 
or'"among*the Buddha’s disciples, from the very beginning. 
These topics were naturally gathered by his disciples after his 
parinibbána, and in the course of time compiled into the Abhi- 
dhamma texts. 

The móst$important. of these is the Kathdvatthu (Ground for 
Discussion). It consists of twenty-three chapters, and is a col- 
lection of. 219 controversies and. refutations of the views 
maintained by other schools of Buddhism (supposedly compiled 
in the 3rd century B.C. but undoubtedly added to after that date‘). 
On the other hand, the Vyfdnakdya (Body of consciousness) 
which can be regarded as similar to the Kathavatthu contains six 
chapters. ‘The. first chapter records Maudgalyayana’ s opinion, 
about pudgala (person), indriyas ( faculties),. cittas (thoughts) , 


Eyak ips. e Sega soo Mm 
-h On this see Th, Secherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism and 
the Meaning of the Word * Dharma", pp. 95-107, ORS, 
a42.. M. I; 202-8. T. 1,:790-b-792 b, in which Mahakotthita answers 
Sariputta’s questions. ED em ; 


3. D. 1, 178-203, T. 1, 109c-112 e. 
4. See A. K. Warder, Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 85. 
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klefas (defilements), vijñāna (consciousness), etc., and refutes 
his views concerning the non-existence of past and future 
(principles or phenomena). The second chapter contains a 
refutation of the Vátsiputriya doctrine of pudgala, very similar 
in its arguments to the first chapter in the Kathávatthu. It has 
been said that this refutation was probably inherited from the 
older school as it was immediately after the personality schism.? 
The third and fourth chapters deal with the theory of conditions 
and analyzes the mental phenomena. The fifth and sixth chap- 
ters deal with the mental functions of a person under training 
and define the mental states of the arhant (perfected one, Pali : 
arahant). 
There will be no necessity for introducing the contents of 
these texts any further, for a noteworthy point here is that we 
: see from the texts how controversial topics were discussed be- 
tween the schools in order to argue the opponent down. In a 
word, the method applied in the discussions is in most cases a 
purely logical one, so that it is important to clarify the estab- 
lished logical techniques in them.? 


5.14 We may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the three 
types of matikas in the Abhidhamma texts (see chapter 5.3, 6 and 
13) were collected from the Sutta texts in the following 
stages :9 l 

l. The synthetic study of the thirty-seven bodhipakkhiya 


dhammā in seven groups. 
2. The settling of stages of the Buddhist life, training and 


meditation. 


l, See A. K, Warder, Indian Buddhism, p. 344. 

2. This point will be discussed in another Part. We find that the Tattva- 
siddhifdstra (T. 32, 293 a-373 b) by Harivarman (3rd century A.D.) of the 
Babusrutiya school deals with the abhidhamma type of ten discussions 
(kathds)—T. 32, 253 c-260 c. Especially, the tenth Kathá of the ten is the 
anatian (non-ego) chapter, in which Harivarman refutes the Vatsiputriya 
school's doctrine which maintains the existence of the puggala (person) or 
something like attan (ego) in the form of questions and answers (T. 32, 
259 a-260 c). Such a form is similar to that in the Kathávatthu and the 
Vijidnakdya. However, the Kathdvatthu and the Vijfídnakáya deal with more 
logical arguments than the Tativasiddhisastra. 

8. On this, sce Mohavicchedani, p. xxvii. 
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$. The analysis and classification of the &handháyatanadhátuyo, 
etc. 

4. The collection and definition of disputable topics. 

5. The analysis of the tika and duka topics. 

6. The study of theory of causation and knowledge. 


5.15 Briefly speaking, Abhidhamma philosophy may be said 
to have been established firmly by both the synthetic study of 
dhammas and the analytical study of dhammas. It goes without 
saying that the origin of such studies can be found in 
the JVikdyas and Agamas, where there are attempts: (1) to 
define dhammas, (2) to seize the relations of a dhamma to 
other dhammas, (3) to analyze dhammas, (4) to classify dhammas 
into different types, and (5) to arrange dhammas in numerical 
order. Our study in Part One was therefore directed towards the 
examination of these points in relation to Matikés which had 
already existed in the time of the Buddha. And it was suggested 
that the thirty-seven dhammas were the original Müálikàs, and 
that the synthetic study of such practical dhammas and the ana- 
lysis and classification of the theoretical dhammas such as 
Khandhdyatanadhatuyo, etc. especially came to establish the basis 
of Abhidhamma philosophy. 


PART II 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
THE DIALOGUE FORM 


6 
THE METHOD OF PROGRESS OF 


A DIALOGUE AND >: 
THE FOUR PANHABYAKARANAS 


6.1 It has already been pointed out that from the very 
beginning, one of the abhidhamma studies was made in the form 
of questions and answers (see chapter 4.1). How then was 
the dialogue on dhammas (doctrines) developed and what sort 
of logical techniques were established in the form of questions 
and answers? "These points will be our main subject for study 
in Part Two. 


6.2 The Buddha decided to preach his teachings (dhammas) 
to man. At first, he taught five old friends, known as strivers 
(samanas) including Assaji. After that, the Buddha preached 
his teachings to many persons until his farinibbdna. As the 
Buddha himself said, enlightenment in itself is beyond logic 
(atakkávacara) 31 


This dhamma (truth) attained by me is profound, difficult 
to see, difficult to understand, peaceful, beyond logic, subtle, 
intelligible to the wise. 


This means that the truths are facts to be experienced and 
verified personally by recluses. There is no question of believing 


1. M-.I, 167, II, 172, T. 2, 103 c, 786 c-787 a, etc. As we shall see later, 
*beyond logic’ in such a case means the well established conclusion which 
cannot be controverted. 
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anything simply on authority, not even on the authority of the 
Buddha himself. *^The outlook is that of the making ofa 
scientific discovery and announcing it to the world, whereupon 
others may investigate its truth for themselves"! 

However, the Buddha did not make light of the expression 
and communication of his own thought by the use of words, 
though we are told that his mind did not incline to teaching 
dhamma (truth) soon after his enlightenment.? For example, 
we can see the following explanation :* 


Through discussion (sdkacchd), you must learn understand- 
ing (pafifia) . . ,'t Hereupon, monks,. a, person by discussing 
with another knows thus : Judging from this reverend’s approach 
toa question ( ummagea), judging from’ his intention ( abhi- 
nihàra), judging from his behaviour towards a question (pafiha- 
, samudacara), he has understanding (pafifiavant), he is not weak 
in understanding (dufpaftia).. What i is the cause of that? In 
, this case, this reverend utters” the meaning and words 
_,, (atthapada) which. are profound; peaceful, excellent, beyond 
,, logic, | subtle, „intelligible to the wise. As to the dhamma 

(teaching). the reverend talks, he is competent both in 

* brief and in detail, is competent to "explain its meaning, to 
expound on it, to make it clear, to lay it down, to open it 

( up,sto. analyze it and to-make it plain. This ‘reverend has 
understanding, he is not weak in understanding: 


AT 


NUT 8 s An? : 
We can realize from‘ the. above that rigorous "methods" "of 


argument were established. In the "Nikayas and Agamas, the 
following representative forms of a dialogue can be found: 


EN k „Where, a „questioner , demands, ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ from an 
pd, answerer. aga M esasn Sidlesito 


2. Where a questioner requests "some. explanation of an 
answerer. 
53. Where an answerer returns a reply in the form of a new 


giv: question. op oit sb oye Ti anos 
Erica as Rae 


* 





(SE. ‘A. K. Warder, Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 49. 
doe Mel, 168. ensi: 
3. A. II, 187-9. 
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4. Where a questioner suggests some reply to an answerer 
(i.e. leading-questión)),. 


In entering upon the consideration of these: forms of jogue: 
it is fitting to note first of all how the dialogue on dhammas 
was conducted. : 


6.3 It is said that public debating was an ancient custom in 
India.! This can be also inferred from the following words used 
in the Potthapddasutta,2 the Samanamandikásutta,? etc. : 


l. Samayappavádaka: hall for debating on different views. 
2. Samanuyuljati: to cross-question, to take up. 

3. Samanugühati: to ask for reasons, to cross-éxamine. 
4. Samanubhdsati: to criticize, to refute. 


rags 


And moreover, it can readily be. imagined from the Ki osambiya- 
.5ulía,* the Sdmagdmasutta, etc. that a discussion was very heated 
on occasion: some monks become quarrelsome { bhandanajata), 
become contentious (kalahajata), fall into dispute (vivadapanna), 
and live attacking one another. with piercing words. But the 
Buddha did not encourage his disciples to argue for the sake 
of argument, though he did not make light of helpful discussion 
` pertaining to enlightenment, It is therefore natural that the 
Buddha pointed out the wrong ‘attitude towards holding a 
dialogue and taught. the right method of progress of it. As the 
Nikayas and Agamas deal with one's attitude of mind in a 
dialogue and. treat of what a debate should be, let us turn our 
eyes to them and learn how the dialogue on dhammas „was 
conducted. 


6.4 The Anguttaranthdya states that if any person practises 
any one of the following’ nine things, he is not fit. for 
discussion :* 


AB un. ni = 
y i $ 
K: Warder, Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 85.: 
1178, T. 1, 110 a. 

M. I1, 22, T. 1, 720 b. 

. 1, 320, T.2, "626 b. 

-HI 

„I 





» 243, T. 1, 752 c. 
198. 1n the Chinese text, 15 things are indicated (T. 1, 609 a-b). 


P Pe SN o 
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l. To evade the question by asking another irrelevantly 
( afifiendiifiam paficarati) . 

2. To carry the discussion away from ' the point (bakiddha 
katham apanàmeti) , 

3-5, To display ill-temper, aversion and mistrust (kopaü ca 

dosafi ca appaccayaii ca patukarott). 

To blame (one's opponent) (abhiharati). 

To beat down the questioner (abhimaddati). 

To laugh the questioner to scorn (anupajagghati ). 

To catch the questioner up when he falters (khalitam 

ganhati). 


COND 


Generally speaking, the aim of dialogue is to express methodi- 
cally one's own opinions and to make a listener (or listeners) 
understand them. The dialogue is characterized by judging 
directly whether or not the listener understands completely 
what one has explained of his ideas or his opinions. In this 
sense, the dialogue is a very important way to heip people 
understand the Buddhist teaching dealing with truth. Especially, 
when we learn that, as indicated above, public debating was an 
ancient custom in India, wecan say that from the early days of 
Buddhism a great deal of discussion, including public debates, 
must have been of great importance, not only for discussions 
among Buddhists themselves, but for refuting the views of non- 
Buddhists (also in the Abhidhamma period, for refuting Buddhists 
belonging to different schools). Therefore, the correct attitude 
of carrying ona dialogue is clearly displayed in the Nikdyas 
and Agamas. 


6.5 In holding a discussion, the early Buddhists were re- 
quired to hold the same idea consistently throughout the discus- 
sion. In other words, it was important that what they had 
spoken at the beginning was consistent with what they spoke 
at the end. As we have seen in chapter 4.2, the Buddha en- 
courages his disciples to preach the dhamma (discourse) which 
is beautiful in the beginning, in the middle and in the end. 
This suggests not only one’s attitude to discourse, but also 
one’s attitude for discussion. Such an attitude for discussion was 
maintained also in the discussions with non-Buddhists, whilst 
non-Buddhists talked ambiguously and gave equivocal answers, 
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as we shall see in another chapter. We can learn from many 
discourses (e.g. Clülahatthipadopamasutia)! that non-Buddhists 
who were gifted with eloquence met the Buddha to confute his 
doctrine, and all of them were argued down by him; conse- 
quently, they became his disciples. This indicates definitely 
that the Buddha was an eloquent debater. Therefore, the Buddha 
is called “one who speaks at the proper time (kéla-vddin) ,” 
“one who speaks truth (bhiita-vadin) ,”’ “one who speaks what 
is significant (atlha-vddin),’? ‘one who speaks according 
to the doctrine (dhamma-vádin)," “one who speaks in accordance 
with the discipline ( vinaya-vddin)?; it is also said of him, “‘as he 
Speaks, so he acts: as he acts, so he speaks ( yatha-vadin tatha- 
karin, yathd-kdrin tathd-vddin) ," etc.* And the disciple who fòl- 
lows the Buddha is called “a wise elder (pangita thera) °t From 
the explanation of one's attitude for any discourse and many 
epithets of the Buddha, we come to know that he did not talk 
ambiguously, nor gave equivocal answers, but did hold the 
same idea consistently throughout discussion with his disciples 
and non-Buddhists. 

As mentioned already in chapter 6.4, in order notto evade the 
question by asking another irrelevantly and not to carry the dis- 
cussion away from the point, the Buddha's disciples (especially, 
his novices) always have to listen to the Buddha's teachings and 
to bend their mind to the investigation of the meaning of them. 
And they have to advance their arguments with cogency. To 
build up a cogent argument, this can be ina sense drawn from 
right thinking or logical thinking. Now the question of the 
Buddha's and his disciples way of thinking comes up. We 
would say in a word that his way of thinking is quite logical 
{this point will be discussed in another chapter), so that to 
become the Buddha's disciple is nothing other than to agree 
with the Buddha's ways of thinking and to maintain in dialogue 
the same attitude as the Buddha's. In this sense, to investigate 
the meaning of the Buddha's teachings by reflecting on them, 





1. T. 1, 656 a-658 a, M. I, 175-84. 

2. D. I, 4-5, 165, HII, 175, A. IT, 209, III, 205, T. 1, 89 a, 103 b, ete. 
3. D. LL, 224,229, Sn. 357, Itv, p. 122, T. 1, 31 a, ete, 

4. A. IL, 22. 
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pondering on them and poring over them (see chapter. 4.2), 
this was probably the best training for the disciples in having 
a controversy. When we examine. the JVikdyas and- Agamas, most 
of them are scriptures in dialogue (sutta) form, in which it is 
recorded that not only the Buddha, but also his chief disciples 
had discussions with monks and. non-Buddhists: ‘There are, for 
instance, many . suéfas. (dialogues) in the Samyuktdgama | which 
refer to Sariputta. They are broadly divisible into four.groups 
as follows: 


1. The suftas in which the Buddha questioned Sàriputta. 

2. The suttas in which Sariputta questioned bhikkhus (monks) . 

3. The suttas in which’ Sariputta questioned some of the 

Buddha's disciples: a. Ananda; b. Mahakotthita; €. Sona; 
:d. Candimaputta; e. Anathapiniika; f Nakula; 
-g. Yamaka. i ia 
—.4. The suéfas in which Sariputta questioned non-Buddhists: 
© a Jambukkhadaka; b. Titthiyas (-yàs). 

It is recorded in the Subhasutta that the Buddha said to the 
Brahman youth Subha, Todeyya’s son, “Iam -not a one-sided 
answerer (ekamsaváda), but I am an analytical answerer (vi- 
bhajjavada). 1 It is certain that both the terms ekamsavdda and 
vibhajjavada do not mean an individual one of the four pañha- 
bydkaranas (4 methods of answering questions), which will be 
discussed later. We should realize that the former signifies “a 
‘prejudiced answer arisen from a narrow view,” and the latter, 
on the other hand, “knowing how to use the four paithabydkar- 
apas properly." We can learn from the Nikdyas and Agamas the 
fact that the Buddha and his. disciples made the dialogues on 
dhammas progress logically until. they argued down many 
philosophers. alea. 


ne 


6.6 Another method of explanation very prominent in the 
Nikdyas and Agamas i is by using metaphors, similes and analogies, 
Tt goes without saying thatthe method of making one's opinion 
understood by a listener is to use figures of speech such as 
hyperbole, metaphor, metonymy, simile and so on. We could 


1. M.II, I97. 
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say that ‘simile’ plays an important role in the .Nikáyas. In the 
Pali canon, the words: ‘upaméa’, ‘opamma’ and the like are used. 
And although the term .upamá is; translated in many cases into 
‘simile’, in the Vikdyas:it is. not always used as a simple simile; 
sometimes it isused.as an extended. simile. We can learn that 
the Buddha tried to explain his teachings by adopting similes 
in them, and recommended. his. disciples to make use of simile 
in their explanations of Buddhism. The Buddha says:! 


Well then, Sandaka, I will make you a simile (ufama), 

for by a simile some intelligent persons (vinta purisa) here 
j understood thé meaning of what has been said. Eos 
And moreover, most upamásgivenin the Nikáyas and Azemas are 
statements by analogy. The most representative sutta contain- 
ing analogy i is the Payasisutta i in which the existence of another 
world is argued_ for merely © on the basis of analogy against a 
materialist.? In general, the application of analogy in the ex- 
planation of doctrinal points has been effective as a teaching 
method throughout the whole of the Buddhist canon. Certainly, 
among similes „which are found widely i in the Pàli canon, there 
are not a few unsuccessful ones. l 

However, it can be seen in the "N ikáyas and Agamas that many 
disciples put forth great efforts to, „give similes and applied : them 
to their arguments. At this point, we would like to touch brielly 


upon t the role of simile in the Nikayas and Agamas. de 


6.7 As stated above, both the; words ‘upama’ and. ‘opamma’ 
could be understood as meaning.simile, though the latter means 
in some cases. ‘comparison’, For. instance, we see the following 
suttas (dialogues). in which numerous similes are given:., 

l. Vattha-upamà: The: simile of the cloth.( M. 1,36- 40)... un 
41 2: Kakaca-üpamá : The simile of the saw ( M.1,122-29).. 

*.8. Alagadda-upamà ;'The simile of the water-snake ( M.I,130- -42). 

4. Hatthipada-upama: The simile of the elephant's footpikt 
qs. (Lesser and Greater, M.I, 175-84 and 184-91). 

5. Sára-upamá: The simile of the pith (Greater "and. Leser. 

M.I, 192-97 and 198-205). 


I. M.I, 523, A. V, 194, T. 2, 248 a eic. 
2. D. II, 316-58, T. 1, 42 b-47 a, 525 2-532 b, 831 a-833 c. 


UA 
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6. Lajukità-upamà: The simile of the quail (M. L 447-56). 
The word 'adhivacana!' means ‘designation’ but is sometimes 
extended to a ‘metaphor’. As pointed out by A. K. Warder,! 
in various texts of the JVikáyas, the word ‘adhivacana’ as well as 
the words ‘samafifia’ (agreed usage), ‘nirutti’? (expression), 
‘samkh@’ (denomination), etc., appears approximately synony- 
mous with the word ‘pafifiaiti’ (concept). To say nothing of the 
relation of paññatti to adhivacana, we see the following usages of 
adhivacana:* 

a. The anthill (vammika), this is a designation (adhivacana) 
for the body made of the four greatelements (mahdbhittas) ; 

b. ‘Brahman’, this is.a designation for the ‘athdgata, perfected 
one (arahant) ; 

c. The wise” (sumedha), this is a designation for a monk who 
is learning (sekka) and many other things.? However, when we 
examine figurative expressions with examples of simile and: 
metaphor in the .Vikdya; and Agamas, we see that passion (rdga) 
is expressed by the word ‘acc?’ (flame) or ‘visa’ (poison) and 
that the Buddha's preaching is expressed by the word ‘sihanāda’ 
(a lion's roar).* These are good examples of metaphor. In this 
sense, it might be possible to regard Brahman as a metaphori- 
cal expression (adhivacana) of the tathágata. After this fashion, 
we see that there is the expression: ““The bottomless pit (pdtdla) 
is a metaphor (or metaphorical expression) of unhappy feeling 
( dukkha vedana )"*.5 Moreover, from the explanation of the ‘pardyana’ 
chapter in the Sutianipáta, which deals with the sixteen brief 
verse dialogues between the Buddha and brahmanas on the 
doctrine, mostly consisting of a bare question and answer, the 
word ‘pdrdyana’ (the way across) could be regarded as a meta- 
phorical expression of the Buddha's teachings.* 

Generally speaking, metaphor is a kind of transfer, by which 
the meaning or appearance of one thing is imaginatively ascribed 


* 1. "The Concept of a Concept," Journal of Indian Philosophy 1 (1971) pp. 


2. M.I, 144. 

3. Besides, sce S. IV, 174. 

4. Maha (and Cüja)-sihanádasutta (M.I, 63-68, 68-83). 
5. S. IV, 206. 

6. Sn. p. 218. 
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to some other thing, while simile is based on a comparison of 
subjects or objects that are basically different. Bus to the effect 
that rhetorical devices matter much to the way of thinking or 
the development of ideas, metaphor must be especially observed 
in consideration of simile and vice versa. Moreover, as we have 
mentioned in chapter 6.6, some of them are in the form ofan 
analogy. With regard to this, let us illustrate a few examples of 
similes as analogy. 


6.8 Analogy is the means of reaching conclusions on the 
basis of comparison or similarity. If the analogy is weak, the 
argument will have little power to persuade, but in any of the 
arguments found in the JVikdyas, the analogy therein does not 
appear as a weak form. 

It is also necessary to emphasize the fact that analogy never 
gives proof in the strict sense of the word, but in some dialogues 
(suttas) of the JVikdyas and Agamas analogy is apparently 
advanced as actual proof, although we see no actually recog- 
nized distinction between analogy and strict inference. 


1. The bundle of reeds (nalakal api) :! 


It is just as if (seyyathdpi) there stood two bundles of reeds one 
leaning against the other. Even so, conditioned by a sentient 
« body is consciousness (ndmariipapaccaya vittidnam). Conditioned 
by consciousness is a sentient body (vifittdnapaccaya nàmarüpam). 
If I were to pull towards me one of the bundles of reeds, the 
other would fall; If I were to pull towards me the other, the 
former would fall. Even so, from the cessation of a sentient 
body is the cessation of consciousness (ndmar iipanirodhd vififidana- 
nirodho) . From the cessation of consciousness is the cessation of 
a sentient body (vififidnantrodha námar iipanirodho). 
To sum up the above statement: 
“A (or B) exists through the condition of B (or A)” 
is analogous to 
“By leaning one against the other, two bundles of reeds stand.” 
“If there were no A (orB), there would be no B (or A)” 
is analogous to 


I. S. II, 114, T. 2, 81 b. 
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“If I were to pull towards me one of ‘the bundles of reeds, 
the other would fall. If I were to pull towards me the einen 
the former would fall:” 


Thus we come to know. that analogy. helps us to understand 
the doctrine of the dependent origination. 


2. The elephant's footprint:! 


(a) As among all living beings that can walk their footprints 
(padajatas) are included in an elephant's footprint (Aatthipada), 
and as the elephant's footprint in point of size is the chief 
among all kinds of footprints, (A) all good principles of mind 
are included ainong the four noble truths: l.. unhappiness, 
2. its origination, 3. its cessation and 4. the. way leading to 
this cessation; jv od 


It goes. without saying that the Four Truths form the essentials 
of the content of the Buddha's enlightenment and are the basic 
doctrine of Buddhism, which i is the knowledge of how the 'influ-' 
ences’ (dsava: passion, desire for existence and ignorance) can 
be exhausted. Therefore, we can realize from the above that 
the small letter (a) analogously suggests the situation. of the 
capital letter (À). 


3. ¢ On fire:? 


. Just as a fire is blazing through its contact with firewood and 
grass, and is extinguished in the absence of such contact, the - 
thus-gone (tathdgata) exists through his five, khandhas. And just 
as one could not say in which direction the fire's flame will 
spread to after its extinction, one could not say the place 
where the thus-gone. is reborn after his death. 


We have simplified the original statement such as the above to 
clarify its meaning. It seems that in Indian philosophy the subject 
of the thus-gone was a matter of primary concern from the 
very beginning. Especially, for brahmans and strivers (samanas) 


"sx 


1. M.I, 184, T. 1,464 b, S.1,86, A.IIL364. 
2. Sce the Aggi-Vacchagottasutta (M.1,482-9, T.2,245 b-246 a). 
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the answer to the following questions (including the above sub- 
ject) was a much debated point:! 


Is the thus-gone reborn? 

Is he not reborn? 

Is he both reborn and not reborn? 
Is he neither reborn nor not reborn? 


Consequently, the Buddha attempted to make himself understood 
by illustrating the example of fire which isin the form of an 
analogy. 


On the whole, although it is difficult to distinguish between 
them, the analogies in the Vikayas and Agamas are of two types, 
namely: the logical analogy and the figurative analogy. It is, 
however, clear that the Buddha and his disciples used both of 
them to explore their ideas and to clarify or support their con- 
victions or positions. The above three examples have the follow- 
ing characteristic in common with one anothor. That is, since 
analogy promotes understanding of similarities (as well as differ- 
ences), the small letters (a), (b), ... (x) in the statement by 
analogy always suggests the situation of the capital letters (A), 
(B), (C), ... (X) in the statement of proof. If we consider the 
case of item 3 (titled “On fire") we see: 


(A) Through his five groups, (a) Through its contact 
with firewood and grass, 
(B) the thus-gone exists. (b) a fire is blazing (exists). 


Thus the capital letter (B) based on the letter (A) is analogous 
to the small letter (b) based on the letter (a), and the latter 
(b4-a) can be regarded as an important way to persuade people 
that theformer (B--A) isreasonable. In this sense, we would 
say that an analogy which agrees with the statement of proof 
is an analogy based on the method of agreement. 


6.9 From the preceding discussions, we have found the 
following points concerning one's attitude of mind in a dialogue 
in early Buddhism: 


i, Fora further discussion of such questions, see Brahmajálasutta (D.I, 
1-46, T. 1, 88 b-94 a. Esp. see D.I, 27). 
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1. One must try hard not to evade the question by asking 


another irrelevantly, not tocarry the discussion away from 
the point, and so on. 


2. Bending one's mind always to the investigation of the 


meaning of the Buddha's teachings, one must try to hold 
the same idea consistently throughout discussion. 


3. Oneshould use similes in explaining the dhamma (doctrine). 


6.10 Now, another important problem is how the debate on 


dhammas was developed. We introduced very briefly in chapter 
6.2 the representative forms of a dialogue in the Nikdyas. Let us 
examine again how the representative forms. were explained in 
the Nikdyas and Agamas. They would be clarified by showing 
‘four pafihabyükaragas" and the meaning of them. They are:! 


1. Ekamsa-pafihabyükarama: to give a categorical reply to a 


question requiring it or to give a direct answer in the 
affirmative or in the negative. 


. Vibhajja-pafthabyakarana: to give a discriminating reply to a - 


question requiring it or to give an analytical answer. 


3. Pajipucchd-pafihabydkarana: to reply by a counter-question to 


a question requiring such or to reply by a counter-question 
to ascertain what the question means. 2 


. T hapaniya-pafihabyakarana : to waive a question which should 


be waived or to keep silent. AM: 


The Buddha says that one who knows how to use the four pañha- 
byákaranas properly is competent to discuss the teaching of the 
Buddha and convince a listener of what one has said: 


The first is a direct answer in the affirmative or negative; the 
second, an analytical answer; the third, à counter-question; 
and the fourth, keeping silent. A monk who knows how to 
answer truly in conformity with the dhamma is called “‘skilled 
in the fourfold question." Such a monk is hard to overcome, 
hard to vanquish; profound and invincible. And he is skilled 
in discriminating between the true meaning and the false one; 


See D.III, 229, A.I, 197, 11,46, T. 1, 51 b, 609 a, etc. 
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he avoids the false and grasps the true. He is called ‘sage in 
the grasp of truth." 


As far as the JVikdyas and Agamas are concerned, the first one 
mentioned above means not only to give a direct answer in the 
affirmative, but also to give it in the negative in some cases, as 
indicated in chapter 4.3. It might be possible that the earliest 
division was into (1) ekamsa-uydkarantya-pafiha-, and (2) anekamsa- 
vydkaraniya-paftha- corresponding to the two kinds of statements 
(ekamsikd dhammaé and anekamsikà dhammáà): mentioned in the 
PotthapádasuttaJ The latter class was later subdivided into (a) 


» . vibhajja-vyakaraniya- and (b) fthapaniya-. Moreover, palipucchà- 


uyakaraniya is, in fact, a sub-class of vibhajja-vyakaraniya.2 At any 
rate, we can learn from the Nikdyas that if a person on being 
asked these sorts of questions gives the proper reply, then he is 
competent to hold a dialogue. 


6.11 Although-most of the suttas are characterized by using 
some of the four pafihabyákaranas and they are listed in the Nikayas, 
we cannot find explanations of them in the Nikāyas. In order to 
grasp their main characteristic, we would like here to turn our 
eyes to the Milindapafiha (this work in its original form is con- 
sidered to have been compiled between the Ist century B.C. 
and the Ist century A.D.), where they are explained; then 
these explanations have been transmitted by the Sthaviravada 
school, especially by the Pali tradition:3 


1. To the question “Is matter impermanent (rüpam aniccan 
ti) ?," “Are feelings impermanent (vedand aniccé ti)?,” “Is 
perception impermanent (safifdanicca ti)?,” etc., the answer 
is “Yes, itis," or “Yes, they are.” In this case, it is called 
ekarhsa-paiihabydkarana. 

2. To the question “Is matter really impermanent (antccam 
pana rüpan ti) ?," “Are feelings really impermanent (anicccd 
pana vedand ti)?,” etċ., the answer is given analytically, 
in which the characteristic of rüpa is displayed. This is 
called vibhajja-pafthabyakarana. 

]. D. I, 191-2. 

2. On this see K. N. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 


281-2. 
3. Miln. pp. 144.5, 
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In other words, the questioner challenges the speaker and 
demands more than a categorical answer. Therefore, an expla- 
nation is required from the speaker. 


3. To a questioneran answerer returns a reply in the form of 
a new question, or replies by a counter-question such as 
“What then? Does one perceive everything by the eye (kin 

nu kho cakkhunà sabbam vijanáti )?" 
The Milindapafiha does not give a detailed explanation of this. . 
On this point, the Milindapafiha-Tika states: 


The question “Does one perceive everything by the eye?" is 
to ask whether man (fuggala) perceives everything by the 
eye. From this question, two kinds of questions are also 
asked: Does he perceive everything by either the eye of the 
tathagata (samantacakkhu) or the physical eye (mamsacakkhu) ?" 
and "By the physical eye?" The answer to the former should 
be “No,” and the answer to the latter should be **Yes." This 
is called patipuccha-pafihabyákarana. 


What is called thapaniya-pafihabyakarana, this is said’ in general 
to have been laid down for the questions involving metaphysical 
problems. For a certainty, the Buddha proclaims that there arc 
two different types of dhammas: one belongs to ekamsika (definite) 
dhamma and the other to anekamsikà (indefinite) dhammá, and 
that the latter are the subject of questions such as “Is the world 
(loka) eternal or not?,"* “Is it finite or not?,” “Are the soul and 
the body the same or different?," “Does the thus-gone exist 
after death or not?," etc. (strictly speaking, they comprise four 
sets of questions and have four alternatives each, which will be 
listed in chapter 7). The reason why the Buddha waived these 
questions was that they are not connected with the meaning 
(n° atthasamhita), are not the starting point of the best life, and 
do not conduce to aversion from worldly life (nibbida), to dis- 
passion (siraga), to cessation (nirodha), to calm (upasama), to 
insight (abhiffid), to enlightenment (sambodhi), and to libera- 
tion from existence (nibbana).* 


l. Miln. T: p. 28. 
2. MLI, 431. In the Chinese text, the words “These are not connected 
with dhamma (truth)" can be seen (T. 1,805 b). 


&. 
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However, we must note here what the Buddha states in the 

Brahmajalasutta: “The opinion of those strivers and brahmans 
who are eternalists (sassatavdédas) and who in four ways maintain 
that the soul (attan) and the world (or universe: loka) are 
eternal (sassata) is neither known, nor seen, is based merely on 
sensation, on worry, on writhing, and. is subject to craving."! 
And finally, he rejects all the sixty-two opinions (diffhis) main- 
tained by many strivers and brahmans at thetimeof the Buddha. 
We must also note the discussions on metaphysical subjects be- 
tween the Buddha and the wanderer Vacchagotta in the Aggi- 
Vacchagotiasutia, where the latter fires a hundred questions at 
the Buddha about the permanence of the world, the existence 
of the tathagata, etc., and then, Vacchagotta asks: “Do you have 
any speculative opinion?” To his question, the Buddha answers: 
“No, I have already got rid of it.”? Andalso, the Buddha says in 
the **Anamatagga"' chapter that transmigration (samsdra: this world) 
is beginningless (anamatagga),3 which could be regarded as 
‘infinite’, but not in the sense of the eternalists — thus a 
distinction has been made. This is obviously a categorical 
reply. 
' What we want to emphasize here is that the Buddha seems 
to have denied all the speculations including ‘the doctrines of 
the soul, the world, etc., regarded as an entity, which non- 
Buddhists maintained. For “to deny," “to disregard" could be 
substituted. The latter appears to have something in common 
with "silence." To the Buddha, “silence” seems to be a kind 
of negative expression. Metaphysical problems must be rejected 
in which dependent origination is disregarded and, in this sense, 
the objects maintained are not real, not existent. The Buddha 
keeps silent only when he feels it a waste of time to explain 
metaphysical problems. Consequently, in the process of a 
dialogue he replies to them by using any one of the four pañka- 
byákaranas, especially, two of them: ckamsa and fhapaniya. His 
disciples must follow the same procedure. 


l, D.I, 1-46 (esp. 39-42), T. 1, 
2. MLI, 483-9 (esp. 486), T. 2, 
3. S.II, 178-93, T. 2,240 c-243 b. 


a. 
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6.12 It is likely that, in the later period, Buddhists attached 
importance to the four £affhabyákaranas and made a special study 
of them. The detailed explanations of the four pafhabyákaranas 
can be found in the Chinese Tripijaka. Among the Chinese texts, 
some explain the meaning of the four pafthabyakaranas individu- 
ally; some explain them in relation to each other.! In the 
Sangitiparydya the following explanation can be seen? 


Ques.: Teach me (mental) dhammas. 


Ans.: There are various dhammas. What kinds of dhammas do 
you ask me about ? 


In this case, if the answerer tnakes clear that there are dhammas 
in the past, present and future, this will be vibhajja-paithabyakarana. , 


Ques.: Teach me dhammas in the past. 
Ans.: There are various dhammas in the past. What kinds of 
dhammas do you ask me about ? 


In this case, if the answerer makes clear that there are good 
(kusala), and bad (akusala) and neither-good-nor-bad (avydkata) 
dhammas in the past, this will be vibhajja-paithabyakarana. 


Ques.: Teach me kusala dhammas. 


Ans. : There are various kusala dhammas. What kinds of kusala 
dhammas do you ask me about? 


Such answers are called patipucchd-paithabydkarana. 


6.13 For a certainty, the four pafihabyükaranas are considered 
to be a dialectical method. When trying to trace the develop- 
ment of Buddhism from Nikdya -philosophy into Abhidhamma 


1. Cf. Mahaparinirvápasütra (T.12,571 a), Mahaprajnaparamitopadesa (T. 25, 
222 c), Dafabhümivibhatafastra (Y. 26, 80 c), Buddhabhimisitrasastra (T. 26,320 c) 
Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra { T. 27, 75 b), Samyuktd bhidharmahrdayasastra (T. 28, 
874 c), Abhidharmakosabhasya (T. 29,103 a). Abhidharmanydyánusáraástra (T. 29, 
618 c), etc. ^ 

2. T.26, 401 c. l 
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philosophy, we cannot overlook the examination of the forms of 
the dialogue on dhammas, which were based on the four pafiha- 
bydkaranas. Therefore, we have to examine the style of argument 
used by the early Buddhists— its characteristics. In this case, it 
may be important to start by making clear the ways of thinking 
of the Buddha and his disciples according to the evidence of 
the Nikdyas and Agamas. 


7 


METAPHYSICAL QUESTIONS AND 
TETRALEMMAS 


7.1 To four kinds of metaphysical subjects dealing with 
sixteen questions, Safijaya Belatthiputta, one of the six heretical 
teachers at the time of the Buddha, known as the leader of the 
Agnostics, is said to have replied by means of four (or five) 
types of ambiguous answer. The sixteen questions are :! 


I. 1. Does the other world exist (Atthi paro loko)? 
. 2. Does it not exist (JV'atthi paro loko) ? 
3. Does it both exist and not exist (Attht ca n'atthi ca paro 
loko)? l 
4. Does it neither exist nor not exist (.N'ev'atthi na watthi 
baro loko)? 
II. 5. Do beings reborn exist (Atthi satid opapatika)? 
6. Do they not exist? 
7. Do they both exist and not exist? 
8. Dothey neither exist nor not exist? 
III. 9. Does the result of good and bad karmas exist ( Atthi 
sukajadukka lánam kammünam phalam vipdko ) ? 





1. D. I, 27, 58-9. 

2. Concerning item I, we sce the following Sanskrit expression : *, , „asti 
paraloka ili... ndsti paralokah asti ca nàsti ca naivàsti na ndsti paraloka . . ." 
See The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabhedavastu—Being the 17th and Last 
Section of the Vinaya of the Mülasarvástivàádin, Part II, ed. R. Gnoli with 
the Assistance of T. Venkatacharya, p. 226. 
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10. Does it not exist? 

11. Does it both exist and not exist? 

12. Does it neither exist nor not exist? 

IV. 13. Does the thus-gone exist after death (Hoti tathdgato 

param maranà)? 

14. Does he not exist after death (Na hoti tathdgato param 
marand) ? 

15. Does he both exist and not exist after death ( Hoti ca 
na hoti ca tathágato param marand)? 

16. Does he neither exist nor not exist after death (N’eva 
hoti na na hoti tathagato param marand)? 


The four (or five) types of ambiguous answers are :! 


1. I do not do so ( Evam pi me no). 

2. I do not say it is true (Tathd ti pi me no) . 

3. I do not say it is otherwise (4ññathā tipi me no). 
4. I do not say it is not so (No ti pi me no). 

5. I do not say it is not not so (No no ti pi me no). 


Therefore, Sanjaya Belatthiputta was named “one who gets 
into equivocation, into eel-wriggling" (vdcdvikkhepam āpajjati 
amarávikkhepam ). Or such a man may be called a skeptic. On the 





I. D. I, 27, 59, M. I, 521, etc. Among scholars, there are two different 
opinions concerning these answers. The one is that which regards Saüjaya's 
answers as five answers. The other is that which regards his answers as four 
answers (from item 2 to 5). However, the commentator, Buddhaghosa 
interprets this point in both ways (see Sumangalavilasini. pp. 115-6) . 

As for the English translation of these answers, see A. K. Warder, Outline 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 45. 

In Chinese texts, we see the following expressions : 


(I) 2 “ding”, 2. “Egr” 3. "iN", 
4. "IE RC. 5. "IEWGERICR E" (see T. 1, 91 c). 
(D 1 spag. 2. "EFS", 3. EER”, 


4. “St BIER”, 5. * (HA) JERR” (see T. 1,108 c). We cannot 
sec in either of items I and II the words corresponding to me no in Páli. 
Also, the meaning of No. 5 of item I is not the same as that of No, 5 of 
item Il. The former could be translated into English : “Neither is it not, 
nor is it not not." 
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other hand, the Buddha kept silent on the metaphysical subjects 
involved in the. following sixteen questions in some cases (see 
chapter 6.11). Concerning them, there is a difference between 
the Pali and Chinese texts. So let us compare them first. 


7.2 In the Dirghágama, four subjects dealing with sixteen 
questions are reckoned :! 


L 1. Are the soul and the world eternal? 
2. Are they not eternal? 
3. Are they both eternal and not eternal? 
4. Are they neither eternal nor not eternal? 
II. 5. Are the soul and the world finite? 
6. Are they not finite? 
7. Are they both finite and not finite? 
8. Are they neither finite nor not finite? 
III. 9. Are the soul and the body the same? 
10. Are they different? 
11. Are they both the same and different? 
12. Are they neither the same nor differnt? 
IV. 13. Does the thus-gone exist after death? 
14. Does he not exist after death? 
15, Does he both exist and not exist after death? 
16. Does he neither exist nor not exist after death? 


In the Samyuktdgama, fourteen questions are reckoned, namely: 
the above questions excluding Nos. 11 and 12. Also, in the first 
and second, only the subject of the world is dealt with, not the 
subject of the soul, 

In the Nikdyas? and the Madhyamágama,! ten questions are 
reckoned, namely : the above questions excluding Nos. 3, 4, 7, 
8,11 and 12. Also, in the first and second only the subject of 
the world is dealt with. 

In the Milindapaüha, twelve questions are reckoned." But, as 


T. 1, IH a, 75 c-76 a, etc. 

T. 2, 245 c, 246 a-b, etc. 

S. II, 258, D. I, 189-90, M. I, 426, 484, etc. 
T. 

M 


L 
2, 
3. 
4. 1, 803 c, 804 a-b, ete. 
5, Miln. p. 145. l 
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far as we can discover, the questions in the Milindapafiha were 
introduced from ten questions in the Cüjamalunkyasutta of the 
Majjhimanikaya—also, its Chinese version deals with ten ques- 
tions; therefore, we cannot but think that two questions in the 
Milindapafiha, namely: “Is the world both finite and not finite?" 
and "Is it neither finite nor not finite?"! were added in the 
later period. Similarly, we would say that the larger number of 
questions in the Dirghdgama and in the Samyuktágama developed 
from the ten questions in the Nikdyas. What we are here con- 
cerned with. is not to examine the number of metaphysical 
questions, but to find out the ways of thinking of the early Bud- 
dhists by the use of pattern of questions. 


7.3 We can learn that according to the metaphysical ques- 
tions stated above, there are four kinds of pattern, namely: 


l. Atthi (or hoti) S?? 

2. N'atthi $? 

3. Atithi ca n'atthi ca S? 

4. Nev'atthi na n'atihi S? 
We can alsolearn that according to Safijaya’s replies, there are 
four or five types of answers. Although it is said that the Buddha 
avoided giving such answers as Safijaya did, itseemsto usthat the 
ways of thinking of the Buddha were substantially the same as 
those of Safijaya. 

In the Aggi-Vacchagotiasutta, the wanderer Vacchagotta cross- 
€xamined the Buddha on a metaphysical problem:? 


Vaccha : My friend Gotama, where is a monk (whose thought 
is released—»imutiacitía) reborn? 


Gotama; “Reborn,” Vaccha, does not apply. 
V. : Well then, my friend Gotama, is he not reborn? 
G. : "Not reborn," Vaccha, does not apply. 


* 





l. Since these questions can be found in the Brakmajalasutta (D. I, 22-4), 
we cannot disregard it in taking up metaphysical subjects. 

2. Here ‘$’ means ‘the subject’ such as the soul, the world, the /athágata, 
etc, 


3. M. I, 486-7, T. 2, 245 a-b, Cf A. IV, 67-98. 
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: Well then, my frind Gotama, is he both reborn and not 

reborn? 

“Both reborn and not reborn," Vaccha, does not apply. 

: Well then, my friend Gotama, is he neither reborn nor 
not reborn ? 

: "Neither reborn nor not reborn," Vaccha, does not 
apply. 

: Such a doctrine (dhamma), Vaccha, is profound 
(gambhira) , difficult to see (duddasa), difficult to under- 
stand (duranubodha) , peaceful (santa), excellent (panita) , 
beyond logic (atakkavacara), subtle (nipuna), intelligible 
to the wise (panditavedaniya); it is difficult for you. who 
are of another view (afifiadiffhika) , of another belief. 
(afifiakhantika), pleased with another (affiarucika), of 
another discipline (äññatrayoga) and of another teacher 
(afifiathácariyaka) . 

Vaccha’s question itself was that which should be waived 

or undecided (avpdkata) from the standpoint of Buddhism, 

so that the Buddha did not meet it. If the Buddha, however, 
replied to Vaccha's question by applying four kinds of possible 

answer (Skt. caiuskofi, ‘tetralemma’ or ‘fourfold formulation’) , 

namely; (1) It is, (2) It is not, (3) Both, and (4) Neither, the 

Buddha's answers would be the same as Safijaya’s, namely: (1) 

It is not so (tathd ti pi me no), (2) It is not otherwise (afifiathé 

ti pi me no), (3) I do not say it is not (no ti pi me no), and (4) I do 

not say it is not not (no no ti pi me no). Why? Because we could 
express Safijaya’s answers in other words: 

(1) The word ‘tathd’ is contradictory to ‘afttiathd’. 

(2) The word ‘afifiatha’ is contradictory to ‘tatha’. Therefore, 
the relationship between them is: in case the one is “it is," the 
other is ‘itis not." 

(3) The words ‘no fi’ are the negative proposition of each 
of items (1) and (2). That is, if the one is denied, it becomes 
“it is not." If the other is denied, it becomes '*'it is not not.” 
And if the words ‘no t? serve to negate simultaneously both 
of items (1) and (2), the relationship between the two can 
be regarded as “‘it neither is nor is not.” l 

(4) The words ‘no no # are the negative proposition of 
item (3). Therefore, this is “it neither is not nor is not not.” 


. 


ae 
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Apart from item (4), it seems that Safijaya’s answers have 
something in common with the tetralemma, which is used widely 
in the Nikdyas. For example, we see: Sariputta, one ofthe 
Buddha's chief disciples, is asked by another of his followers 
whether each condition in the sequence is made by oneself, by 
another, by both oneself and another, or neither oneself nor 
another. This is the same mode of question as the tetralemma. 
According to A. L. Basham,? the Ajivaka (meaning ‘way of 
life’) school (formed probably in B.C. 489 according to A. K. 
Warder)? maintained three sets of possible statements (Skt. 
trairasika), namely: (1) It is, (2) It is not, and (3) Both it isand 
it is not. This may also be compared with the tetralemma. 

From the four methods of asking, we can find out the ways 
of thinking of the early Buddhists to some extent, and there is 
no gainsaying the fact that the four kinds of possible answer 
influenced the development of Buddhist doctrines, especially the 
doctrine of voidness (sufifiataé) in Buddhism. So let us try to 
clarify further the ways of thinking of the early Buddhists. 


]. S.H, 112-3, T. 2, 81 a. 
2. History and Doctrines of Ajivakas, pp. 175, 218, 274. 
3. Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 40. E 
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TAKKA AND DHAMMATAKKA 


8.1. We have to notice that certain wordsoccupya significant 
position in the evolution of thought, and as time goes by, 
changes in the meaning of the words came to produce changes 
in meaning in the text. In the. history of Indian thought, the 
word ‘takka’ is no exception to the rule. But the concept of the 
word ‘takka’ is not always clear. And as far as the Nikdyas are 
concerned, it seems that instead of takka, the words 'dhamma- 
takka ate maintained by the Buddha and his disciples. In this 
chapter, we would like to trace the relationship between takka 
and dhammatakka, because both of them are important concepts 
in clarifying the ways of thinking of the early Buddhists. 


8.2. In the later period, the word ‘takka’ as well as fidya 
came to be used with the meaning of ‘logic’! (e.g. the Tarka- 
bhdsd : The Language of Logic, written by Moksakaragupta 
some time between 1050-1202 A. D.?). As is well known, Indian 
logic developed as the science of proof. For this reason, Indian 
logic, according to Dignaga (either in the 4th century A.D. or 


l. Besides, we see the word ‘hetuvidya’ in the meaning of ‘logic’ or 
‘logical reasons’. Hetuvidyd seems to have been used mainly in Buddhist 
texts, and was translated into Chinese. 

2. See Y, Kajiyama, "An Introduction to Buddhist Philosophy—An 
Annotated Translation of the Tarkabhasé of Moksükaragupta," Memoirs of 
the Faculty of Letters, No. 10, p. 1. 
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in the 5th century A.D.1), is characterized by inferring for 
oneself and inferring for others. In this case, in order to prove 
one’s view validly it is naturally required that the proof be 
based on valid ways of thinking. As far as we can tell of the 
Nikdyas, logical principles as the basis of modes of thinking can 
be found in them. (This point will be discussed in Chapter 9.) 

According to the Pdli-English Dictionary, the word ‘takka’ 
means : a doubtful view, hairsplitting, reasoning, sophistry, 
etc.? Apart from the two different words ‘takka’ and ‘itéya’, 
having the same meaning ‘logic’, we can see that the word 
‘takka’ has two or more different meanings. Let us examine the 
meanings of the word ‘takka’. 


8.3. Generally speaking, “sophistry” and “a doubtful view,” 
though there is a lack of clear-cut boundaries between the two, 
are considered to be “false reasoning." “False reasoning" is 
contradictory to "true reasoning.’’? Both “false reasoning" and 
"true reasoning" include "reasoning." Therefore, the sense of 
"reasoning" cannot be regarded in the same light as that of “a 
doubtful view” or that of “sophistry.” This can be, in a sense, 
understood from the word and its associative field based on 
connection between the senses : 


reasoning (takka) 








false reasoning 


true reasoning 





zai hairsplitting 


*9e9290v 





sophistry doubtful view 





1. On this, see A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, pp. 444-46 (referring to 
Vasubandhu) and pp. 447-62 (referring to Dignaga). 

2. Asweshall see below, the meanings of takka in the Pdli-English 
Dictionary seem to be hardly authoritative, 

3. Asto the concepts ‘true’ and ‘false’, see R. Carnap, The Logical 
Syntax of Language, pp. 214-7.-- 


jt 
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This kind of diagram was presented by F. de Saussure,! and 
his disciple, C. Bally, introduced the useful concept of associative 
Jields.? In the above diagram, bold-faced lines indicate direct 
relations and dotted lines indicate indirect relations. At this 
point, we would like to see statements using the word ‘takka’ 
in order to learn the meaning from the context. The Suitanipáta 
runs ;? 


What. some assert as very truth 

Others assert as vanity and lies. 

Thus, they indeed argue and dispute. 

Why do not recluses agree in what they say ?(883) 

There is only one truth, nor is there two. 

Why do those who understand it dispute with each other ? 
They praise the diverse truths as theirs, 
Therefore, recluses do not agree in what they say. (884) 
Why do they speak diverse truths 

Those who bandy words by asserting their own truth : ? 

Do they hear many diverse truths from others ? 

Or do they follow their own reasoning (takka) ? (885) 
Indeed, there are not many diverse truths 

Except for surmise on ‘permanence’ in the world. 
Formulating reasoning (takka) from their views, 

They assert two dhammas : truth and lies. (886)* 


And moreover, we see: 


Those who explained to me their views 

Before Gotama's doctrine: 

“It was that, so it would be.” 

All that was tradition. 

All that increases (false) reasoning (takka). (1084 and 1135) 


l.. Cours de linguistique générale, p. 175. 

2. "L' Arbitraire du signe," Le Francais Moderne, 8, pp. 193-206. 

3. Also, sec T. 4, 182 b. Cf. T. 25, 60 c. 

4. In the Chinese text, takka is translated into “gye? (lit. mean- 
ing ‘discriminating and choosing’, but from the context, meaning ‘(one’s 
own) judgement'. 
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8.4 Our words are never completely homogeneous: even 
the simplest and the most monolithic have a number of differ- 
ent facets depending on the context and situation in which they 
are used, and also on the personality of the speaker using them. 
Also, we must note that any word may acquire emotive over- 
tones in asuitable context; conversely, even words with a strong 
emotional charge may on occasion be employed in a purely 
objective manner.1 Therefore, as can be realized from Nos. 
884 and 885 mentioned above, non-Buddhists thought of them- 
selves as true reasoners. But, from the standpoint of Buddhism, 
the reasoning stated by a reasoner (iakkin) was contrary to 
reason. Because he was addicted to reasoning for the sake of 
reasoning, he was also called sophist. Hakkin}. With regard to 
this matter, the Buddha says as follows : 


He does not understand view (diffhi) , the cause ofview, the 
extinction of view, and the ways of extinguishing view. For 
him view increases; and he is not released from birth, decay, 
death, grief (søka), lamentation (parideva), pain (dukkha), 
depression (domanassa), misery (updyüsa); he is not released 
from unhappiness.? 


After all, the paragraph “Formulating reasoning (takka) from 
their views” mentioned in the Suttanipáta becomes “Formulating 
false reasoning (tekka) from their views." False reasoning is no 
other than the. obsession of craving,. of imagination (maia), 
of differentiation (fapaficita), of grasping (updddnagata) and is 
no other than a source of remorse (vippajisdra). As the Buddha 
points out also in the Brahmajdlasutta, a so-called reasoner 
(takkin) or investigator (vimamsaka) is a philosopher who is 
possessed of false reasoning. The reason for this is that, being 
addicted to reasoning, he gives utterance to the fallowing con- 
clusion of his own ( sayampatibhdna) , beaten out by his argumen- 
tations ( takkapariydhata) and followed by his investigation ( vimarh- 





i, On this, see S. Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics, pp. 96-105 and 
Semantics, p. 52. 
2, A. IV, 68. 
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‘sAnucarita) : “the soul is eternal," “the world is eternal" and 
so on.! 

It is recorded in the Vinaya that, one day, Safijaya's disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallàna, who were renowned as reasoners, 
listened to the theory of dependent origination introduced by 
Assaji who was a disciple of the Buddha; consequently, they 
became Buddhist monks. At that time, Assaji introduced to these 
two the following verse: 


Principles ( dhammas) proceed from a cause, 
This cause the thus-gone has told, 

And also its cessation; 

The great recluse teaches such a theory.? 


By which arose in both Sariputta and Moggallana the knowl- 
edge that everything which is having the principle of orig- 
ination is also having the principle of cessation according to the 
law of cause and effect. Especially fromthe fact that Sariputta, 
after having become a monk, took an active part asa true 
reasoner, we see that the reason why false reasoning arises is 
ignorance of the causal law or the fourfold truth. This matter 
can be also realized from the fact that the word ‘ariyafaya’ 
indicates “to understand the theory of the dependent 
origination."'3 


8.5 Let us return to the subject. Since the same word may 
be used in countless situations by millions of people, contexts 
can go some way towards solving the vagueness of word-mean- 
ings. Another Sutta text states as follows: 


l. There are, Bharadvaja, some recluses and brahmans 
who value tradition. Having attained to the accomplishment 
of super-knowledge in this world through tradition, they 


1. D. I, 16, 21, 23, 29, etc. In the Chinese version of the Brahmajdla- 
sutta (T. 1, 88 b-94 a), the word corresponding to takka cannot be seen. 

2. Vin. I, 40, T. 22, 110 b, 798 c. etc. 

3. See S. V, 388 and SA. IT, 73. 

4. M.IL 211. 
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acknowledge the beginning of pure life—such as brahmans of 
the Three Vedas. 

2. There are, Bharadvaja, some recluses and brahmans. 
Having attained to the accomplishment ofsuper-knowledge in 
this world by means of mere confidence, they acknowledge 
the beginning of pure life—such as reasoners and investigators. 

3. There are, Bharadvaja, some recluses and brahmans 
who understand fully dhamma (truth), by themselves only, 
which had not been heard before. Having attained to the 
accomplishment of super-knowledge in this world by means 
of understanding the truth, they acknowledge the beginning 
of pure life. Now, I (the Buddha) am one of those recluses 
and brahmans. 


The above remark fits naturally the case we are arguing. That 
is to say, there is a definite distinction between reasoning that 
is based on the truth and reasoning that is based on mere confi- 
dence. The former is the standpoint of Buddhism and the latter 
is false reasoning. In this case, what the reasoner states he is 
unable to generalize. Nevertheless, he concludes by saying that 
the world is eternal, the soul is eternal, and so on. This is said 
to be merely false reasoning. As we have already mentioned in 
chapter 8.4, words have a number of different facets depending 
on the situation of the speaker (in the above case, the Buddha 
and his disciples), so that the word ‘takka’ was used in the sense 
of false reasoning, in spite of the fact that the word ‘takka’ itself 
did not contain the concept of ‘false’. In other words, one who 
does not understand the causai law or the dependent origination 
is addicted to reasoning for the. sake of reasoning, and is called 
a false reasoner or sophist. On the other hand, the Buddha 
and some of his disciples are true reasoners, because they under- 
stand the causal law in Buddhism. In this sense, we would say 
that the word ‘takka’ had the neutral sense of ‘reasoning’, which 
could be favourable or unfavourable according to the standpoint 
of the speaker. As the Buddha and his disciples used it as ‘‘false 
reasoning", the original sense fell into disuse particularly in 
the early Buddhist canon. 


8.6 What kind of word, then, did Buddhists use in expressing 
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“true reasoning" ? Prior to answering this question, let us 
turn our eyes to the words ‘duttakkita’ and ‘sutakkita’, 

In Pali, the prefix su added to nouns, adjectives, etc. means 
‘well’, ‘good’, and the prefix du(r), ‘ill’, ‘bad’ (and they cover 
a wide range of similar conceptions : easy difficult, pleasant 
unpleasant, etc.!). Therefore, duttakkita, is used with the 
meaning of ‘badly reasoned’, and sutakkita, with the meaning 
of ‘well reasoned’. For example, we see : “He is asophist 
(takkin) and his view is badly reasoned  (duttakkita)." On the 
other hand, since it seems that ‘well reasoned’ means "'skilfully 
reasoned” rather than “reasoned correctly? from sound assump- 
tions, we could say that ‘well reasoned’ does not always indicate 
“true reasoning.” In the Sandakasutta, the following explanation 
can be seen :? 


(Ananda says :) Sandaka, there is some teacher who is a 
reasoner and investigator; he teaches dhamma on the basis of 
his own understanding, beaten out by his argumentations 
(takkapariyahata), followed by his investigation (vimamsdnu- 
carita). Tothe teacher who is a reasoner and investigator, 
his view is well reasoned (sutakkitam pi hot) and badly 
reasoned (duttakkitam pi hoti); his view is well and badly 
reasoned (tathd pi hoti aññathā pi hoti). 


In reference to this, the commentator throws no light, so that 
we cannot grasp the meaning (e.g. what the words ‘sutakkitam 
pi hott’, ‘tathā pi hoti afifiatha pi hoti’, etc. signify) in full. It is, 
however, understood from the above that there was a neutral 
reasoner as distinguished from a so-called reasoner (who is 
possessed of false reasoning). The neutral reasoner can be 
regarded as one who is possessed of neutral reasoning. Properly 
speaking, such a case is unthinkable. But, judging from the 
explanation in the Sandakasutia, the neutral case seems to be 
partly true and partly false reasoning. On the whole, the Sanda- 
kasutta must have tried to give a description of this point. 


1. The prefix su meaning ‘very’ may be prefixed to adjectives in poetry. 
See A. K. Warder, Introduction to Pali, p. 414. 
2. M.], 520, 
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ao 


Regrettably, we cannot see many materials dealing with the 
neutral case. Thus, 


“A neutral reasoner’s view is well and badly reasoned.’* 


8.7 Once again, let us consider the word ‘takka’ and its 
associative field together with the meaning of the words ‘su- 
takkita’ and ‘duttakkita’ : 


reasoning (takka) 


false reasoning neutral reasoning true reasoning 
badly reasoned well reasoned 
( duttakkita) (sutakkita) 


From the preceding explanations, we have also learned the 
two words ‘takka-pariyahata’ (beaten out by argumentations) 
and ‘vimamsanucarita’ (followed by investigation). According to 
S. C. Vidyabhusana,! the two words would suggest a Buddhist 
disbelief in logical reasoning and its validity as a means of 
knowledge. As we have already mentioned in chapter 8.4 and 
also as pointed out by G. S. P. Misra,? what is rejected by the 
Buddha and his disciples is certainly not the logical method or 
its.validity but a vicious and unnecessary dialectic. It is, there- 
fore, said that non-Buddhists are false reasoners (takkins) or that 
sophists (takkins) formulate false reasoning (takka). 


From the standpoint of Buddhism, true reasoning is called 
dhammatakka or ariyafidya, which indicates the position of vimutti- 
flánadassana : the realm of newly discovered verbal expressions 
and thinking. Dhammatakka is a compound word made up of two 
independent words : dhamma and takka. Compounds, which are 
occasionally formed to show which of two or more homonyms 
is meant, may be regarded as borderline cases between words, 


1. History ofthe Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p. 59. 
2. “Logical and Scientific Method in Early Buddhist Texts," JRAS, 


Part I and 2, p. 55. 
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and phrases.! The meaning of the compound word 'dhamma- 
iakka’ can be understood without losing the respective sense of 
both dhamma and takka. The word 'dhamma' means ‘true’ (of 
course, dhamma includes various meanings, such as doctrine, 
merit, principle, etc., see chapter 2.7), and the word ‘takka’ 
means ‘reasoning’. Therefore, dhammatakka can be considered 
to be ‘reasoning based on the truth’. Compounds are very freely 
formed in Pali (much more freely than in English, except per- 
haps in some modern styles which many English speakers would 
regard as jargon?), They are not restricted to two members, 
compounds of three or more members, variously related, being 
quite common. In the Sutianipdta, the following verse can be 
seen: 


To be calm, to be pure in thought, 

And to be supported by true reasoning ( dhammatakka),? 
These are the result of the highest insight, 

And the breaking up of ignorance. Thus, I teach. (1107) 


According to the commentary, Cilaniddesa,4 dhammatakka is 
right intention (sammdsankappa), right theory (sammédij{hi), the 
insight (vipassana) of the fourfold way (for recluse), and the 
starting-point of release through the highest insight. The right 
intention (also, the right theory) is reckoned as one of the eight 
factors of the noble way. But whether the right intention or 
the right theory, it will be accompanied by the other seven 
factors. Also, the eight factors of the noble way are inseparable 
from the fourfold truth. Therefore, the reasoning based on the 
truth (dhammatakka) is no other than the reasoning that occurs 
from the knowledge of the fourfold truth or dependent origina- 
tion (which signifies intrinsically ariyafidya). In the Majjhimani- 
kaya, the explanation of right intention can be seen as follows: 


What, monks, is the right intention that’ is noble, passionless, 
super-mundane, a factor of the way ? In one who, by culti- 


1. L, Bloomfield, Language, p. 180. 
~-a 2. See A. K. Warder, Introduction to Pali, p. 78. 
'" 3, In the Chinese version, the words “to see the truth" are used 
(T.2, 256 a). 
4. Nd2.p. 176. 
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vating the noble way, is of noble thought, of passionless 
thought and is conversant with the noble way, whatever is 
reasoning (takka), reflective thought (vifakka), intention 
(samkappa), the complete focussing (appandvyappand), the 
application of the mind (cetaso abhiniropand), and an activity 
of speech (vdcásamkhára) —this, monks, is the right thought 
that is noble, passionless, super-mundane, a factor of the 
way.1 


There is no denying the fact that the Buddha's line of argu- 
ment was logical. According to Sunakkhata,? the son ofa 
Licchavi, the Buddha teaches dhamma (doctrine) skilfully. To 
be skilful is not always to be logical. But we see that in any 
discourses given by the Buddha, there is a certain element 
characterized by force and persuasiveness. On this point, the 
Sthaviravada text states as Sunakkhata’s words: The recluse 
Gotama teaches dhamma on the basis of his own devising, beaten 
out by his argumentations, followed by his investigation; and 
the dhamma taught for the sake of something specific only leads 
the doer of it to the cessation of unhappiness.? 


The Buddha points out that it is important to attain to the 
state of atakkávacara ‘beyond logic’, i.e. ‘the realm of a well- 
established conclusion which cannot be controverted’ or to the 
position of vimutti ‘the realm of no verbal expression and no 
thinking’, However, after his enlightenment the Buddha did 
not make light ofargument, but regarded it as the first principle. 
In other words, his teachings are for a certainty expressed 
logically and reasonably. If we think of the distinction between 
true and false reasoners (or between those with understanding 
and those with weak understanding), the true reasoner would 
be, contrary to the false reasoner who was addicted to mere 
reasoning, the person who not only attained to the state of 
profound profitable dhamma which is beyond logic, but also 
realized dhammatakka. In this context, the following explanation, 





l. M, III, 73. But, in the Chinese version, there is no term corres- 
ponding to takka (see T. 1, 735 c). 

2. T. 17,591 c. 

3. M.I, 68, 71, 77. 
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as indicated in chapter 6.2, shows how rigorous methods of 
argument were established: 


A person by discussing with another knows thus : judging 
from this reverend's approach to a question, judging from 
his intention, judging from his behaviour towards a question, 
he has understanding, ...As to the dhamma(teaching) the 
reverend talks, he is competent both in brief and in detail, 
is competent to explain its meaning, to expound it, to make 
it clear, to lay it down, to open it up, to analyze it and to 
make it plain. This reverend has understanding, he is not 
weak in understanding. 


From the latter part of the above, we can see in particular 
some of the thinking actions (which are attended by the 
functions of comparison, discrimination, analysis, synthesis, etc.) 
of the person called one with understanding. 


8.8 In spite of the fact that the Buddha was a man of pro- 
found thought, much was said in criticism of him. He was said 
abusively to be unenlightened (e.g. thereare nostates ofenlighten- 
ment, excellent knowledge and insight suitable to the noble in 
the recluse Gotama) .1 He was also called “a juggler (mayavin) 
who knows a trick of enticement (dvaffani maya) by which he 
entices away the followers of those holding other views."? But 
this does: not express the truth. The reason why some recluses 
and brahmins said such words to the Buddha is that they did 
not understand completely what the dhamma (truth) taught by 
the Buddha is, and that they were not possessed of great under- 
standing (makā pafifia), nor wide understanding (puthu paññā), 
nor profound understanding (gambhira pafifid), nor incomparable 
understanding (asamatia faiid), nor penetrating understanding 
(nibbedhika pasa) . To those who spoke ill of the Buddha, he 
explained his meaning to their satisfaction. Yet, what the 


1. M.I,68. 
2. A.II, 190, M. I, 375, T. 1, 629 a, etc. 
3. As one of the most representative suttas, we see the Kasibháradvájasutta 
of the Suttanipdta (pp. 12-6). 


. 
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Buddha was deeply concerned about must have been that, 
among his disciples (especially novices), there were some who 
listened to the views of certain recluses and brahmins (perhaps 
known as reasoners) and yet could not discriminate truth from 
falsity. Accordingly, the Buddha probably protected such novices 
from making an error in judgement. At this point, the following 
explanation is worth noticing:! 


Do not accept these things (which certain reasoners spoke 
to you) by tradition (anussava), nor by a succession (param- 
pard, of teachers handing something down on their authority), 
nor by history (itikira), nor by texts (pifakasampadána) , nor 
by (mere) logic (takka), nor by schemes (naya: a predeter- 
mined or a priori system of ideas, according to A. K. 
Warder?) , nor by reflection on peculiarities (dkdraparivitakka 
as merely superficial aspects of things which do not show their 
real nature), nor by approving after considering (mere) 
opinion (difthinijjhdnakkhanti) because (the person speaking) 
appears to be capable (bhavyariipatd), and because the philo- 
sopher is our teacher (samano no gurü, which may also be 
translated : our teacher is a philosopher). If you know for 
yourselves : these things (these non-reasons) are unprofitable, 
blameworthy, censured by those with understanding : these 
things, when performed and undertaken, conduce to loss and 
suffering, ...then, you indeed reject thera. 


The Buddha urges his disciples te find things out by them- 
selves, to have personal knewledge of the conditions through 
which things happen, that is, to pursue a deep knowledge based 
on the truth. 

From the above discussion, we have learned that only the 
person called one with understanding is a trué reasoner, who 
attained to the state of atakkdvacara which means “profound 
profitable dhamma (truth) being beyond logic” and at the same 


1. A. I, 189, 193, II, 191, 193. Cf. S. II, 115-7 and T. 2, 98 c. 

2. Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 49. Later on, naya was used in a good 
sense as an instrument of logical analysis—a tetralemma, for example, 
would be a naya, likewise a duka or a tika and so on. 
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time, who had a right understanding of dhammatakka which means 
“reasoning based on the fourfold truth or dependent origina- 
tion." The fourfold truth and dependent origination are two 
teachings closely connected. In other words, the one is the 
corollary of the other. And it is universally acknowledged that 
all the Buddha's teachings are summarized in the formula of 
the fourfold truth. However, in clarifying more thoroughly the 
ways of thinking of the early Buddhists, we need to examine 
the conclusions arrived at in the Nikdyas by means of true 
reasoning. 


8.9 As we have already mentioned at the very beginning of 
this chapter, it is clear that certain words occupy a significant 
position in the evolution of thought, and that as time goes by, 
changes in the meaning of the words come to produce changes 
in meaning in the text. We have learned that the word ‘takka’ 
is no exception to the rule. This can be also said about the word 
‘anumana’ (inference). For instance, we see the Anumdnasutta in 
the Majjhimanikdya! and see "anumànapafiha" in the Milinda- 
pañha.? But the significance of anumdna used in both texts is 
very different. In this sense, it is extremely important to 
examine and to clarify the meaning of words which occupy a 
special position in any field of philosophy. It is, therefore, said 
that contemporary semantics is characterized by an absorbing 
interest in relations between language and thinking; language 
is no longer regarded as a mere instrument for expressing our 
thoughts, but as an influence in its own right, which shapes and 
predetermines them and directs them into specific channels,’ 
though these ideas were already prominent in the theory of 
‘semantic field’.4 


1. M. I, 95-100, T. 1, 571 b-572 c, 842 b-843 b. 

2. Miln. pp. 329-47. 

3. On this, see S. Ullmann, Semantics, p.9. Also, refer to ed. L. 
Linsky, Semantics and the Philosophy of language. 

4. See S. Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics, pp. 152-70. Also refer to 
N. Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, p. 15, pp. 92-105, and B. K. Matilal, The 
Navya-nydya Doctrine of Negation, pp. 19-20. 
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FORMS OF REASONING AND ARGUMENT 


9.1 The Buddha states in a discussion with the wanderer 
Dighanakha that a discerning person (vif purisa) does not 
adhere to any of the three opinions: (1) I do approve of 
everything (that annihilationists, eternalists and other heretics 
assert), (2) I never approve of anything they assert, and 
(3) I approve of some things they assert and not others. The 
Buddha also states that he does not affirm : This alone is the 
truth, any other view is false (idam eva saccam mogha aitilam) , for 
by giving a categorical reply, there is a quarrel (viggaha) 
between them; if there is a quarrel, there is a dispute (vivdda) ; 
if there is a dispute, there is remorse (vighdta); if there is 
remorse, there is trouble (vihesd).1 His explanation similar in 
essence to the above can also be found in the Mahdviyitha- 
sutta of the Suitanipáta (Nos. 895-914). Although the above 
indicates the Buddha's way of thinking to some extent, it 
does not mean that the Buddha maintained a dubious or 
uncertain attitude towards their assertions. 

As mentioned in chapter 6.11, the Buddha regarded all the 
metaphysical problems as meaningless because he thought that 
the objects mentioned are neither real nor existent. Neverthe- 
less, he had to express his views and to exchange them with 
his disciples and non-Buddhists; consequently, he used the four 
patthabyakaranas properly and encouraged his disciples to learn 


1, M.I, 498-99, T. 2, 249 b-c, 449 a-b. 
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them. This point must be clarified further by examining the 
ways ofthinking of the Buddha and his disciples. In this 
chapter, we would like to make clear forms of reasoning and 
argument appearing in the Wikayas. 


9.2 The Samyuttanikaya deals with varieties of synonym 
denoting the conception of mnibbüna, which is also called 
asamkhata ‘unactivated’ or *unsynthesized'.! When we classify 
those synonyms, we find that there are negative expressions. 
and positive expressions, as already mentioned in chapter 5.3. 
In other places, nibbdna means the absence of kilesas represented 
by three poisons, namely : 1. passion (rdga), 2. aversion (dosa) 
and 3. delusion (moha);? and also means the extinction of 
desire for all the pleasant matter seen, heard, felt and known: 


All that you do think, Mettagu, 

Thus the Master said, " 

Above, below, transversely, midst—in such; 

Eliminate pleasure (nandi) and attachment (nivesana), 

And consciousness (vififidna) will never stay in transmigration 
( bhava). (Sn. 1055) 


And also, we see: 


In this world, to get rid of desire and passion. 
For all the pleasant matter (piyarüpa) seen 

And heard and felt and known, Hemaka, 

Is the way to the stable enlightenment.. (Sn. 1086) 


Yet, from the very beginning, nibódna as the ultimate truth 
seems to have been expressed by using negative prefixes or by 
using nipádias in the sense of negation. For example, we see 
the following explanations of nibbàna:? 


(1) Monks, there exists that condition wherein is neither 
earth, nor water, nor fire, nor air; wherein is neither the 
sphere of infinite space, nor of infinite consciousness, nor of 


i, S. IV, 368-73, T. 2, 224 a. 
2. S. IV, 251, 261, etc. 
3. Ud. pp. 80-1, Itv. p. 37. 
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nothingness nor of neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness ; 
wherein is neither this world, nor a world beyond, nor both 
the moon and the sun. Monks, I declare it to be no coming; 
no going; no standing; no vanishing; and no arising. It is 
without help; without continuance; and without sense- 
object. This indeed is the end of unhappiness. 

(2) It is hard to see non-ego; it is not easy to see truth; 
one who penetrates knows craving; and there is nothing for 
one who sees. 

(3) Monks, there is a. not-born; a not-become; a not- 
made; and an unactivated. Monks, if that not-born; not- 
become; not-made; and unactivated are not, there will not 
be apparent the departure from being born; becoming; 
being made; and being activated. Monks, because there is a 
not-born; a not-become; a not-made; and an unactivated, 
there is the departure from being born; becoming; being 
tnade; and being activated. 

(4) For one who clings, there is wavering; for one who 
does not cling, there is no wavering; wavering not being, 
there is calm; calm being, there is no attachment; attach- 
ment not being, there is no coming and going; coming and 
going not being, there is no death and birth; death and 
birth not being, there is neither ‘here’, nor ‘yonder’, nor 
anything between the two. This indeed is the end of 
unhappiness, age” 


The explanations mean that the ultimate truth cannot be 
directly expressed in affirmative words. That is : the ultimate 
truth is beyond all descriptions. Therefore, at the stage of 
trying to explain what the ultimate truth is, there is no 
method of doing so other than using a negative phrase such as 
“this is not A”, “not B”, “not C", and so on. 


9.3 However, a noteworthy matter at this point is that the 
early Buddhists accepted such a dichotomising tendency not 
only in the explanations of the ultimate truth, but also in those 
of Buddhist doctrine; moreover, by means of a double negative 
in statements, the early Buddhists must have attempted 
advancing the theory of Buddhism. In other words, it was 
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probably not difficult for the early Buddhists to apply the 
principle of contradiction in statements, because they had a 
good supply of both upasaggas and nipátas expressing the 
negative. The following affords a striking illustration of the 


fact: 


* 


1, Example of za aham na jánàmi coming out in a dialogue 


between Ánanda and Kokanuda. That is, while the vener- 
able Ananda was staying at Rajagaha in the Tapoda park, 
the wanderer Kokanuda approached him, saying:! 


K. : 


n» 


PAS 


I would like to ask you a question on a certain point, 
if you could give the opportunity for answering my 
question. 

: Ask on, friend. When we hear, we shall know. 

: What about this, friend ? Do you hold the view: The 
world is eternal; this is the truth; any other view is 
useless (mogha) ? 

: No indeed, friend, I do not hold such a view. 

: Then, do you not know, not see? 

: No indeed, friend, Iam not one who knows not, sees 
not, I know. I see (na kho aham douso na jandmi na 
passámi, jandm’ aham dvuso passdmt’ ti) ^ 

: As regards groundless view (ditthigat@), friend, as 

regards a tenet of speculative philosophy (ditfhitjhana), 

as regards self-determining view (adhiffhàna), as regards 
prejudiced view (pariyutthana), as regards rising up 
from view (samufjhdna), as regards rooting up view 

(samuggháta), I am one who knows, who sees. 


2. Example of no a-manasikàára.? 


Monks, these four conditions are to be understood by four 


other conditions. What are the four? It is by association 


1 


. A.-V, 196-8, T. 2, 248 b-c, 448 a. 


2. We sec in the Chinese version : *JERRUERR, NER", 


corresponding exactly to the statement in Pli (see T. 2, 248 b). 


3. 


A. II, 187, S. 1,78, T. 2, 305 c-306 a. 
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that (one's) virtue is to be understood, and that for a long 
time, not shortly, by attention, not by inattention (no 
amanasiküra), by one who has understanding, not by one 
who is weak in understanding. It is by living with (one) 
that (one's) integrity is to be understood, and that for a long 
time, ... not by inattention, .. . It is in time of distress 
that (one's) courage is to be understood and that for a long 
time, ... not by inattention, ... It is by discussion that 
(one's) understanding is to be understood, and that for a 
long time, .. . not by inattention, . . . 


3. Example of na an-attamana.? 


Monks, a teacher teaches dhamma (doctrine) to disciples, 
compassionate, seeking their welfare, out of compassion, 
saying : “This is for your welfare, this is for your happiness." 
Some of his disciples do not listen, do not lend ear, do not 
prepare their minds for profound knowledge and, turning 
aside, move away from the teacher's instruction. But some 
disciples listen, lend ear, prepare their minds for profound 
knowledge and, not turning aside, do not move away from 
the teacher's instruction. Herein, monks, the thus-gone is 
neither delighted nor does he experience delight and neither 
is henot delighted (na anattamano hoti}, nor does he not 
experience delight (na anattamanatam patisarwedeti?) . Having 
got rid of both delight and non-delight, he dwells with 
equanimity, -mindful (sata), clearly conscious (sampajána). 
This, monks, is the second base of self-possession ( satipa?fhána) 
that a noble man practises and, practising it, is the- noble 
man who is a teacher competent to instruct a group. 


The statements represented by the double negative in the 





1. The Chinese version states: — REL (literally, meaning ‘not 
by not understanding). See T. 2, 306 a.In general “W°” means 
‘understanding’, but in this place it should be regarded as meaning 
‘pondering’ or ‘attention’. 

2. M. III, 221, T. 1, 693 c-694 a (esp. see 693 c). 

3. In the Chinese version, the second expression cannot be seen, 
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WNikdyas are too numerous to mention. The statement “x is not 
non-A” expressed by the double negative is logically equivalent 
to the affirmative proposition “x is A.” Double negation in 
statements can be a strong expression in some cases. And it 
can also become a weak expression in the sense of the sugges- 
tion of uncertainty of expression in some cases. Except for 
these two facts, we must realize that for those who form the 
basis of negative thinking, the use of double negative is very 
important, because they do not want to give apparently an 
expression of dogmatic affirmative, though internally positive. 
As a characteristic of the dialogue on dhammas, we can see that 
there are four methods of answering questions, in which the 
first method is to give a categorical reply or to answer directly 
in the affirmative (see chapter 6.10). This method is generally 
based on the principle of identity expressed by the formula of 
* (Al) Sis S.” Most of the discernible logical forms which we 
find in the Nikdyas seem to be statements founded on this 
principle. However, at the same time we cannot fail to see 
the fact that in the JVikdyas there are statements which are 
expressed according to the principle of contradiction. This 
principle is that which forms the foundation of negative 
thinking, whilst the principle of identity is what forms the basis 
of affirmative thinking. However, in statements the former 
reaches substantially the same result as the latter. 


9.4 Throughout early Buddhism, “nothing is permanent in 
this world" persists as a universal proposition. Furthermore, we 
can find the following statement based on the principle of 
contradiction:! 

He has not this view (na pi hevam difjhi hot): That self, 
after death, becomes permanent, lasting, eternal, and does 
not have the principle of change (aviparinàámadhammo). - 


In the Nikayas and Agamas, the three words ‘anicca’, ‘dukkha’, 
and ‘viparinamadhamma (having the principle of change) are 
dealt with together as a stereotyped expression?, and the 





1. S. ILI, 98-9. T. 2, 13 c, in which the same explanation as in Pali 
cannot be seen. 
2, See M. IIE, 20, 272, 278, T. 2, 14 c, 73 a, etc. 
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subject of these words is the five khandhas or the six dyatanas, 
which are also represented by the word ‘sabba’ (all, everything 
in the world) -t Therefore, on this basis the statement should be 
expressed as follows : 


Everything in the world is impermanent, unhappy and having 
the principle of change. . <i 


However, when we look at the paragraph na pi Jaian difthi 
hoti and the words *a-viparindmadhammo' (of which the subject 
is of course *'sabbo") mentioned previously, the whole statement 
becomes: “he has not indeed such a view: everything is not having 
the principle of change." In other words, “Everything is not a- 
.viparinámadhammo (not having the principle of change) ," which 
is expressed by the formula of “S is not non-P". According 
to the rules of the symbolism of modern logic, the above 
statement might be changed into the following expression : 

It is not the case that everything is nothaving the principle 
of change. 

We would say that the Nikdyas (especially, the “‘Khandha- 
chapter"? in the Samyuttanikdya) teach us both the statements 
"Everything is having the principle of change" and “It is 
not the case that everything is not having the principle of 
Change." If we use the letter p to symbolize the statements, the 
former is p, and the latter, — — p. The latter is equivalent to the 
former : 

—~p=p 
And also we can learn from the statements : “It is not the case 
that everything is having the principle of change and that every- 
thing is not having the principle of change." Symbolically : 

— (£.—5) 

The principle of contradiction is used in general to defeat an 
opponent rather than to assert emphatically one’s own opinion. 
"Having the principle of change," this is the standpoint of 
Buddhism and “‘not having the principle of change,” this is the 
viewpoint of eternalists. But the Buddha does not give a flat 


l. S. IV, 15. 
2. S. III, 1-188. 
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denial to them; «As he points out, if a Buddhist (or Buddhists) 
affirms or adheres to the opinion : “I never approve of yours," 
there is a quarrel,...a trouble. In this sense, it might be con- 
sidered that the Buddha gave an expression of passivity by the 
use of the principle of double negation and tried to use the 
principle of contradiction, though the latter is not expressed 
yet in concrete form in the JVikayas. 

The practical use of a double negation such as “I am not one 
who knows not, sees not. I know. I see"! can certainly be consider- 
ed an expression of emphatic affirmation. But, in view of the 
fact that the four types of ambiguous answers and the four kinds 
of possible answer are applied widely in the Nikdyas (see 
Chapter 7.1, 2 and 3), and the fact that the Buddha himself 
mentions clearly to Dighanakha that a discerning petson does 
not adhere to any one of the three opinions (chapter 9.1), the 
practical use of a double negation seems to be an expression 
lacking positive affirmation. This is also a very important point 
when we come to consider the characteristics of the forms of 
argument in the Wikdyas. From the above, we can see to a 
certain extent the principles of thinking appearing in the JVikdyas. 
In order to clarify this point further, let us give another 
example. i. 

The example is from the  Maháparinibbanasutta, in which. 
the Buddha said thefollowing words to a great disciple, Ananda, 
who was in deep grief, having heard the news that the Buddha 
was going to pass away :! 

Enough, Ananda. Do not mourn; do not lament. Have I 
not already told you that it is in the very nature of all things 
most near and dearto us that we must separate from them, 
leave them, sever ourselves from them ? How, then, Ananda, 
can this be possible, that whatever is born, existing, activated 
and having the principle of breakage should not be 
dissolved (Jan tam jatam bhütam sankhatam paloka-dhammam, tam 
vata mà palujjiti) ? No such case can exist (netam thdnam vijjati) . 

The form of expression is entirely the same as in the first 
example. Therefore, “Whatever is born, existing, activated and 


1. D.II, 144, T. 1, l6c. 


" 
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having the principle of breakage should not be dissolved” is a 
case which cannot exist. Although his expression might seem 
an involved construction, it becomes : 

It is not the case that whatever is born, existing, activated 

and having the principle of breakage is not dissolved. 

As pointed out before, it is understood that, with the help of 
both upasaggas and nipdtas to express negation, the early 
Buddhists probably tried to develop further a theory of 
Buddhism. In this sense, if we disregard the negative way of 
thinking appearing in the Nikdyas, we cannot understand the 
theory of dependent origination and the process of its develop- 
ment. So we would like to enlarge further upon this point with 
the statements expressed in other logical forms. 


9.5. As mentioned in chapter 8.8, the whole doctrine of the 
Buddha is summarized in the formula of the fourfold truth 
(sacca), and from the standpoint of Buddhism, the true reason- 
ing is that which was based on the knowledge of the. fourfold 
truth or dependent origination (paticcasamuppada)—which could 
be displayed by the words ‘dhammatakka’ or ‘ariyafidya’. As is well 
known, the formula of the fourfold truth is:! 


|l. This is the noble truth of unhappiness: birth (jati) is 
unhappy, so is old age (jard), sickness (yyddhi), death 
(marana), (and grief, lamentation, pain, depression, and 
misery are unhappy: sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasá pi 
dukkhà?). Contact with unpleasant things (appiya-sampayoga) is 
unhappy, separation from pleasant things (piya-vippayoga) is 
unhappy, not getting what one wishes ( yam iccham na labhatt) 
is unhappy. In short, the five attachment groups (pañcupādā- 
nakkhandhá) are unhappy. 

2. This is the noble truth of origination ofunhappiness : 
desire which leads to rebirth, desire which is connected with 
pleasure and passion, desire which finds pleasure here and 
there, namely: the desire for passion, the desire for existence, 
and the desire for non-existence. 


$ 


l. S. V, 42C-24, T. 2, 103 c-104 a, T, 2, 503 b-c, etc. 


2. These list omitted by the Vinaya text (sec Vin, I, 10). Cf.. F. 2, 103 
, €-104 a, T. 2, 503 b. 
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3. This is the noble truth of the cessation of unhappiness: 
the absolute cessation in dispassion of, the abandonment of, 
rejection of, freeing from, not clinging to, that same desire. 

4. This is the noble truth of the way leading to the cessa- 
tion of unhappiness: this is the noble eightfold way, namely: 
l. right theory (sammádiffhi), 2. right intention (sammdsam- 
kappa) , 3. right speech (sammávácd), 4. right action (sammaka- 
mmanta), 5. right livelihood  (sammá-djiva), 6. right effort 
(sammáváyáma) , 7. right self-possession (sammdsati) and 8. right 
concentration (sammdsamddhi) . 


And as the extension of the fourfold truth, we see the theory of 
the twelve-linked chain of causation in direct and reverse orders, 
which is formulated in a scientific manner and contains strictly 
logical deductions, as we shall see below. Also, from the Nikāyas 
`- and Agamas, we can learn the fact that the early Buddhists made 
an effort to examine what unhappiness and its origination are. 
For example, the first dhamma, kdyánupassànd, in the four satipatthd- 
nas, Nos. 274, 276, 448-450, 453, 1093 in the Theragatha, Nos. 
205, 206 in the Suttanipdia, etc. are the most representative 
doctrines which teach the impurity and decrepitude of the 
body, and also which lead to a comprehension of anicca, dukkha 
and anattan in the world. Therefore, it may be that the follow- 
ing universal propositions can be formulated :1 


The five khandhas (or six áyatanas) are impermanent. What 
is impermanent, that is unhappy (yad aniccam tam dukkham). 
What is unhappy, that is egoless ( yam dukkham tad anaità) . 
What is egoless, that is not mine (yad anattá tam netam mama): 
I am not it (neso ham asmi); it is not my self (na meso alia). 


In dealing with the above, we must use discretion. That is, 
according to western logic (strictly speaking, since Aristotle’s 


time), such a statement is regarded as a sorites, which is like 
a categorical syllogism in that all premisses are categorical 
propositions; but the above statement is a sorites which is 
composed of hypothetical judgments. On this point, we stand 
in need of more detailed explanation. 


I, S.IM, 22, 23, 112, IV, 1, T. 2,2 a, 30c, ete. 
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9.6. In connection with the fourfold truth, we see further 
the generalization : “Whatever is having the principle of 
origination is having the principle of cessation" (yam kiñci 
samudayadhammam sabbam tam nirodha-dhammam).! This proposition 
can be expressed by: 
^. |, "Ifanything is having the principle of origination, 

then it is also. having the principle of cessation." 
This must be viewed as affirming a bundle of individual con- 
ditionals : If a is having the principle of origination, a is 
having the principle of cessation; if b is having the principle 
of origination, b is having the principle of cessation; and so 
on. In short : 

2. “For all x, if x is having the principle of origination, 
then x is having the principle of cessation.” 

This can also be rewritten as : 

3. For all x, it is not the case that x is both having the 
principle of origination and not having the principle 
of cessation. 

Item 1 is called a ‘‘generalized conditional."* At this point, we 
must keep items 1, 2 and 3 in mind. 

Now, the statement “Whatever is having the principle of 
origination is having the principle of cessation” teaches the 
close relationship of anicca, dukkha and anaitan. In contrast to 
the penetration of attan as a basic idea through Brahmanism, 
"everything is impermanent (unhappy and egoless) in the 
world" penetrated as a universal proposition through early 


1. Vin. I, 40. Besides, we see the same expression in D. I, 110, 
M. III, 280, S. IV, 47, 107, V, 423, ete. On the other hand, in Chinese 
texts we see the words — "S MEMELEIE?ERA YS”, which correspond to Pali : 
virajam vitamalam dhamma-cakkhum udapádi (sce T. 22, 110 b, 798 c, 1.88 a, 2, 
104 a, 503 c, 504 b, 26, 479 c, etc.), but we cannot sec the words corres- 
ponding exactly to the words yam Kkifici . . . nirodhadhammam'. Also, we see 
another expression ‘yam bhütam tam ñirodhadhammam™ (what has come to be 
is having the principle of cessation). On this, see “nidéna-samyutta” (S.11,48) , 
the Chinese versicn of *nidána-samyukta" (T. 2, 95 b), and E. Waldschmidt, 
“Ske. fragments of ANiddnasamyukta," (ed. Tripathi, Berlin, DAWB, VII, 
1962)., p. 201. From this, it is supposed that the words *kiüc and *'sabbam* 
án yam . . , nirodhadhammam were added in the later period. 
2. On this, see W. V. Quine, Methods of Logic, p.14. 
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Buddhism. In this case, not only the Buddha, but also his 
disciples must have been required to prove why everything is 
impermanent, unhappy, and egoless The Buddha postulates 
that the five khandhas (or six dyatanas, which can be expressed 
by sabba) are non-ego, because they cannot be controlled, and 
then he gives an apt illustration of ‘matter’, one of the five 
khandhas, as we have already seen in chapter 5.7:1 


If matter (as physical principles) were ego, it would not be 
involved in sickness, and one could say of matter: “Thus let 
it be. Thus let it not be." But, inasmuch as matteris non-ego, 
that is why matter is involved in sickness, one cannot say of 
matter: “Thus let it be. Thus let it not be." 


As can be realized from the above, the statement “matter is 
non-ego" is actually conditional. In other words, the starting- 
point in the Nikdéya-Buddhism is in the observation that every- 
thing is anicca. In spite of the fact that everything in the world 
is impermanent, one is possessed by the belief that everything is 
permanent. From such an illusion, dukkha arises. And as one of 
the four dukkhas, the above sutta text deals with "sickness" and 
tries to treat of the fact that nothing is substantial (anattan) from 
the standpoint of sickness. Therefore, it is understood that the 
relationship of (A) anicca, (B) dukkha, and (C) anattan is that if 
there is A, then there is B; if there is B, then there is C (or if there 
is not A, then there is not B; if there is not B, then there is not 
C). Such a case is a sorites which is composed of hypothetical 
judgements. Concerning this, we see a more detailed explanation :? 

I 


Whenever such subjects as matter, sensation, perception, 
forces, or consciousness occur, one understands them wholly as 
impermanent principles, as an ill, as a disease (roga), a boil 
(ganda), asting (salla), a hurt (agha), an affliction (dbàdha) , as 
something alien (fara), breakable (faloka), void, egoless. on, 


ve 


This explanation is what teaches fully a series of facts in the 
world that begins from anicca and ends in anattan. The later work 


1. S. III, 66, Vin. I, 13. T. 2, 7 c, ete. 
2. A. IV, 422-3, M. I. 435, 436, 500, etc. 
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Pajisambhidamagga (which seems to be a supplement ‘of the 
Vibhanga) treats of these points as follows:! 


What is impermanent, thatis unhappy ( yam aniccam, tam 
dukkham); what is impermanent and unhappy, that is egoless 
( yam aniccañ ca dukkhait ca, tam anattd) ; what is impermanent... 
and egoless, that is real (yam aniccafi ca...anattá ca, tam 
tatham); what is impermanent ...and real, that is the truth 
( yam aniccaii ca... tathafi ca, tam saccam) ; what is impermanent 
...and the truth, that is included in one? (yam aniccaii ca... 
saccafí ca, tam ekasangahitam) . 


The form of expression mentioned above is entirely the same 
as in the explanation of anicca,dukkha and anattan mentioned in 
chapter 9.5. The statement “what is 4, B, C ...and S, that is 
P" is considered to be a kind of compound judgement (Das 
Mehrheitsurteil), because it has many subjects suchas "that which 
is A, that which is B, that which is C ...and that which is S, 
these are P." But this statement can also be understood from the 
standpoint of-a variety of sorites indicating that if there is (not) 
A, then there is (not) B; if there is (not) B, then there is (not) 
C and so on. Apart from the examination of the Pafisambhi- 
dàmagga, what can be considered as the most basic sorites ex- 
pressing hypothetical judgement in the Wikdyas is the formula: 
“This being, this is (imasmim sati idam hoti) ; from the arising of 
this, this arises ( imassuppádà idam uppajjati) . This not being, this is 
not (imasmim asati idam na hoti) ; from the cessation of this, this 
ceases (imassa nirodhá idam nirujjhati) .'* And such a sorites of the 
most developed form is, we could say, the twelve. pajicca- 
samuppádas.* 


The twelve pațiccasamuppädas in direct order are: 





1. Ptm. II, 106. 

2. This means that it is penetrated (or comprehended) by one knowl- 
edge (or one cognition). See Ptm. II, 105-6. Also, see the Commentary, 
p. 594 : the 4 truths (or many truths) may be understood as one truth. 

3. S. 11, 28, M. II, 32, III. 63, T. 1, 723 c, 2, 98 b, 100 a, etc. 

4. S. II, 1-2, 42-3, V, 338, M. HI, 63-4, A. I, 177, Vin.I, 1, T. 2, 85 
a-b, 216 a, 723 c, etc. 
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Conditioned by ignorance are the forces (avijjüpaccayd 
samkhara) ; conditioned by the forces is consciousness ( samkhára- 
paccaya vififianam); conditioned by consciousness is a sentient 
body (viñňäāņapaccayā ndmarüpam); conditioned by a sentient 
body are the six spheres of the senses (mümarüpopaccayd 
saldyaianam) ; conditioned by the six spheres of the senses is 
contact (sajdyatanapaceayá phasso); conditioned by contact is 
sensation (phassapaccaya vedand); conditioned by sensation is 
desire (vedandpaccayd taphà); conditioned by desire is attach- 
ment (/anphapaccayd upaddnam); conditioned by attachment is 
existence (upādānapaccayă bhavo) ; conditioned by existence is 
birth (bhavapaccayd jati) ; conditioned by birth there come into 
being old age and death, grief, lamentation, pain, depression 
and misery (jatipaccayd jarámaranam sokaparidevadukkhadomanas- 
supayasé sambhavanti) . 


Those in reverse order are: 


From the absolute dispassion and cessation of ignorance is 
the cessation of the forces (avijjaya asesaviraganirodha samkhara- 
nirodho) ; from the cessation of the forces is the cessation of 
consciousness; from the cessation of consciousness is the” 
cessation of a sentient body; from the cessation of a sentient 
body is the cessation of the six spheres of the senses; from the 
cessation of the six spheres of the senses is the cessation of 
contact; from the cessation of contact is the cessation of 
sensation; from the cessation of sensation is the cessation of 
desire; from the cessation of desire is the cessation of attach- 
ment; from the cessation of attachment is the cessation of 
existence; from the cessation of existence is the cessation of 
birth; from the cessation of birth, old age and death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, depression and misery cease. 


Such are the twelve paccayakdras (aspects of condition) in direct 
and reverse orders, in which it is impossible in fact to indicate 
which one is the first cause, because the twelve make a conti- 
nuous circle which is called the wheel of life. The wheel of life 
is a circle with no beginning, but it is customary to begin its 
exposition at "ignorance" (avijjà). 
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Among the twelve, the former is always the cause of the 
latter, so that the relationship between the former and the latter 
is expressed by the term “‘if...then....”, ie. "ignorance is 
the cause of the (blind) forces," “the (blind) forces are the 
cause of consciousness,". . .and “birth is the cause of old 
age and death"; in other words, "ifthere is A (ignorance), 
then there is B (the forces)," “if there is B, then there is C 
(consciousness)...." We have stated the above from the stand- 

_ point of direct order, but it can be viewed as “‘if there is not A, 
‘then there is not B," “if there is not B, then there is not C” 
and so forth. This is no doubt a sorites, not in the form ofa 
categorical judgement, but in the form of a hypothetical 
judgement. 

In fact, a sorites itself can be viewed as a sort of shorthand 
presentation of a chain of categorical syllogisms. For instance, 
from two premisses: “All A’s are B" and “All B's are C," we 
can get as the conclusion of a perfect syllogism: “AN 4’s are C." 
The latter, with the following premiss: “All C's are D," will 
yield the perfect conclusion: All A’s are D." This in turn, with 
the following premiss: “All D's are E," yields the conclusion of 
the sorites: “AIl A's are E." However, in the sorites, the inter- 
mediate conclusions—" All A’s are C." and “All A’s are D'"—Aare 
left out.1 The twelve paficcasamuppádas are apt to be regarded 
as a kind of argument called a sorites above. But as mentioned 
already, the twelve as well as the fourfold truth can be viewed 
as being based on a sorites which can be cast into the form of a 
sequence of hypothetical statements. | 


9.7. It is likely that in the Nikdyas and Agamas the twelve 
paficcasamuppadas in direct and reverse orders are the most 
elaborate doctrine which teaches why the world is filled with 
hardships, and at the same time, which teaches the way leading 
to the cessation of them.? The central point of the twelve is 


1. On this, see R. B. Angell, Reasoning and Logic, pp. 111-3. 

2. Besides the twelve paficcasamuppádas, we can find in the Sn. (Nos. 
862-877) the different type of dependent origination, in which the actual 
phases of human life are dealt with analytically on the basis of hypothetical 
judgement. 
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that everything in the world consists of "existence depending 
upon a series of causes," that is, only when there are causes, is 
there existence; without causes there can be no existence; no 
existence is permanent nor conclusive. To obtain such a knowl- 
edge, this is dhammatakka or ariyafüdya from the standpoint of 
Buddhism (see chapter 8.7). In order to help a listener obtain 
the knowledge, the Buddha and his disciples made an effort to 
give a simile (which is represented by the word 'upamá' or 
‘opamma’, see chapter 6.7 and 8). 


We would say that the forms of argument in the JVikayas are 
characterized by a sorites which is composed of hypothetical 
statements, and afterwards, such a tendency did find acceptance 
in one Abhidhamma text, the Kathdvatthu, in which we seea 
strictly formalized system of debate—especially, hypothetical 
' syllogisms, which will be discussed in another chapter. 


9.8 Another style of argument appearing in the Wikdyas and 
Agamas is that which is based. on alternative judgement. Alterna- 
ative propositions are compound propositions in which the 
components are connected by “or” or “either ... 0r..." The 
components are called alternants and there may be two or more 
of them. As mentioned in chapter 5.4, the interpretation of 
“either p or q" is treated as implying that one alternant or the 
other must be true. In other words, the most important thing 
is that either p is true or q is true, but not both of them 
together. The “or” has an exclusive sense. In the Wikdyas, the 
following argument can be widely seen:! 


Ques. : Now, what do you think, monks? Is everything 
permanent or impermanent ? 

Ans.. : Everything is impermanent, Sir. 

Ques. : What is impermanent, is that happy or unhappy? 

Ans. : That is unhappy, Sir. 

Ques. ; What isimpermanent, unhappy, having the principle 
of change, ... is it proper concerning that to think 
“This is mine. I am this. That is my self?” 

Ans. : No, indeed, Sir. i 


1. S. ITI, 181, 182, IV, 45, 47, 54, 106, T. 2, 41 c, 42 a, etc. 
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The starting-point in the above is “Everything is either perma- 
nent or impermanent’’ (schematized by (x) (Fx v— Fx)—What- 
ever x may be, x is permanent or x is not permanent). From 
the standpoint of Buddhism, the answer is Everything is imper- 
manent." Therefore, the next point is “Everything is either happy 
or unhappy" (i.e. (x) [ (x is happy) v-(x is happy)]). In this 
case, the answer is of course “Everything is unhappy." And the 
last point is “Everything iseither substantial or not substantial 
(i.e. (x) [(x is substantial) v -(x is substantial)]). The answer 
is "Everything is not substantial." Such a style of argument is 
one of the characteristics of the Nikdyas and Agamas. In this 
case, if we replace “permanent” with P, “happy” with H, ‘“sub- 
stantial’? with $, the above argument could be schematized as 
follows: 


(x) Pxor (x)= Px? 

(x) —Px* Lf 

(x) (-Px > Hx) or (x) ( CPx 2 — Hx)? 

(x) (-Px D> —Hx)* 

(x) (—Px.— Hx D Sx) or (x) (—- Px.— Hx 2 — Sx)? 
(x) (—- Px.— Hx D — $x)* 





Hence, (x) — Sx 


According to the history of western logic, the Stoics, chiefly 
Chrysippus (280-209 B.C.), developed a logic of hypothetical 
and alternative arguments. And the logic called "traditional 
logic" includes Aristotle's analysis of propositions, his treatment 
of immediate inference, and especially, his theory of the 
categorical syllogism, as well as the Stoics’ analysis of hypotheti- 
cal and alternative syllogisms with related types of arguments. 
On the other hand, in early Buddhism we cannot see such 
definite classifications as in the history of western logicmentioned 
above. However, it must be noted that_the forms of argument 
of the early Buddhist are characterized by hy hypothetical and. 
“alternative statements rather than categorical statements. Let us us 

introduce from the Nikāyas ano another er example which is composed _ 
of alternative judgements: —— 





1. M. I, 500, D. II, 66, T. 1, 61 c, 2, 249 c, etc. 
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There are three feelings, Aggivessana: (1) happy feeling, 
(2) unhappy feeling, and (3) feeling that is neither unhappy 
nor happy. Aggivessana, whenever one feels item 1, one feels 
neither item 2 nor item 3. Whenever one feels item 2, one 
feels neither item 1 nor item 3. Whenever one feels item 3, 
one feels neither item 1 nor item 2. The three feelings, 
Aggivessana, are impermanent, synthesized (sankhata), gener- 
ated by the law of causation ( paficcasamuppanna), having the 
principle of destruction (khayadhamma), having the principle of 
decay  (vayadhamma), having the principle of -dispassion 
(virdgadhamma), having the principle of cessation (nirodha- 
dhamma). 


From the standpoint of Buddhism, there are two classes of 
people, namely : one whose members are ignorant, and 
whose members do not understand the fourfold truth (and 
therefore, feel either happiness or unbappiness) , and one whose 
members have understood the fourfold truth (arahant: perfected 
one), or whose members have attained to the ideal state of 
emotional habits (and therefore, feel neither-happiness-nor- 
unhappiness). But, unless we discriminate between the two, 
the above expression would be “All men feel either happiness 
or unhappiness or neither-happiness-nor-unhappiness." (On this 
schematization, see chapter 5.5.) 


9.9 We cannot deny the fact that the forms of argument ex- 
pressed by alternative judgement exerted a great influence on the 


~ development of Abhidhamma philosophy. | For instance, all dhammas 
(principles) in the early Abhidhamma, especially the Dhammasan- 
gani, were systematized according to the criteria of kusala (good) 
akusala (bad) and avydkata (neither-good-nor-bad) . Such criteria 
cannot be seen in the Nikdyas and Agamas. The noteworthy point 
here issthat what the word ‘akusala’ means is not always 
equivalent to that which is expressed by the negative of kusala, 
namely: a-kusala, not good, although the word ‘a-kusala’ is phil- 
ologically contradictory to kusala. In other words, because 
a-kusala is not a member of the Matikas consisting of couplets 
(dukas), but of the Matikas consisting of triplets (tikas), it should 
be regarded as having the meaning of ‘bad’ which is contrary to 
‘good’ (kusala). We must also realize that the usage of ayydkala 
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in the Nikdyas and Agamas is notthe same as that of avydkata, one 
of the tika-mdtikà, in the Dhammasangani. As we have already 
pointed out (see chapter 6.11 and chapter 7.2), the Buddha did 
not give any answer on metaphysical questions in some cases, 
because these were regarded as that which should be waived or 
undetermined (avyékata). Therefore, in the Nikdyas the chapter 
dealing with metaphysical subjects is named avydkata-samyutta’ or 
avydkata-vagga.! On the other hand, the word ‘avydkata’ in the 
Dhammasangani is used in the meaning of *'neither-good-nor-bad.'* 
To illustrate this, we can take the expression “The root of one’s 
mind is either good or bad or neither-good-nor-bad.” (On this 
schematization, see chapter 5.5.) 

Also, in one of the Abhidhamma texts, the Yamaka, we see an 
enormous number of pairs of questions formalized by alternative 
statements and see the answers to these questions which are given 
throughout. 'The main purpose of these exercises is, as pointed 
out by A. K. Warder,’ to prepare Buddhists against the logical 
traps inherent in conversion. In fact, we are inclined to say that 
such exercises had been already conducted in early Buddhism, 
and afterwards were transmitted to Abhidhamma Buddhism 
by setting them in array systematically. 


9.10 In considering the explanations above, we might make 
the following points as the conclusions which we have reached: 


1. The methods of Safijaya’s answer must have influenced 
more or less the early Buddhists. The reason for this is that in 
a sense the four kinds of possible answer coming out in the 
Nikdyas are similar to Safijaya’s answers. 

2. This can be alsodemonstrated from the fact that the way 
of thinking of the early Buddhists was mainly based on the 
principle of contradiction. From a logical point of view the 
principle of identity is equivalent to that of contradiction ; how- 
ever, it seems that the early Buddhists avoided the expression 





1, S. IV, 374-403. In the Chinese text, there is no chapter corresponding 
to "'apydkata-saryutta,"" 

2. A. IV, 67-98. In the Chinese text, there is no chapter corresponding 
to '*ayydkata-vagga,"' i 

3. Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. 93. 
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of emphatic affirmatives; rather, they tried to give the 
expression lacking positive affirmatives by the practical use of 
double negative (see chapter 9.4). 

3. From the above, we are inclined to think that the forms 
of argument in the Nékdyas were built up, i.e. the forms of 
argument characterized by a sorites, being cast into the form 
of a sequence of hypothetical statements. This point can also 
be understood from the fact that the Buddha admonished his 
disciples not to say "This alone is the truth, any other view 
is false" {idam eva saccam mogham aññam)=—e.g. M.II, 171, 
A.V, 193, T.2, 245 c, ete. 

4. In addition, as one of the styles of argument in the 
Niküyas and Agamas, we see a form of argument expressed by 
alternative judgements. Such a style of argument must have 
been important in discussing with non-Buddhists to decide 
which doctrine is proper to Buddhism, and also must have 
been useful in arranging many doctrinal topics (mátikás) in 
Buddhism. 

5. The tendency of item 3 was especially accepted in the 
Kathdvatthu, in which a strictly formalized system of debate, in 
particular hypothetical syllogisms, came to be developed. 

6. The tendency of item 4 was in course of time accepted 
in the Dhammasangani and the Yamaka. Above all, in the latter * 
an enormous number of pairs of questions came to be for- 
malized by alternative propositions. 


10 


LOGICAL ARGUMENTS IN 
THE DIALOGUES (SUTTAS) 


10.1. On the basis of what we have learned in chapter 9, 
we would like to examine a few suttas (dialogues) and to derive 
argument forms from them as clearly as possible. 


10.2. Let us start with the Kalahavivddasutta of the Suttani- 
pata, which deals with the origin of contentions, disputes, 
etc.! In the sutta the following subjects are treated: 

Contentions (kalahas) . 
Disputes (vivddas) . 
Lamentation (parideva) . 
Griefs (sokas). 
Stinginess (macchara). 
Pride (māna). 

Conceit (atimána). 
Slander (pesuna). 
Dear things (fiyas). 
Greed (lobha). 

Hope (4s4) 
Fulfilment (nijtha). 
Will (chanda). 
Decision (vinicchaya). 
Anger (kedha). 
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I. See T. 4, 181 bec, 
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16. Falsity (mosavajja) . MS 
17. Uncertainty (kathamkatha), 
18. Principles declared by the recluse (dhammd samanena vtta). 
19. The pleasant (sáta). 

20. The unpleasant (asdia). 

21. Existence (bhava of items 19 and 20). 

792. Non-existence (vibhava of both items 19 and 20). 

23. Contact (phassa). 

24. Possessing (pariggaha). 

25. Selfishness (mamatia) . 

26. A sentient body (ndma-rüpa). 

27. Wish (iccha). 


The suta states as follows: 

From whence arise contentions, disputes, lamentation, griefs, 

stinginess, pride, conceit and slander ? 

Whence arise these ? Please tell me that. (862) 

From dear things arise the above eight, 

Contentions and disputes are connected with stinginess; 

And slander is born amid disputes. (863) 

From whence arises dear things in the world, 

And arises greed in the world ? 

From whence arise hope and fulfilment 

Which bring man to the next world ? (864) 

Dear things and greed are caused. by will. 

From that arise hope and fulfilment. (865) 

From whence arise will and a decision in the world ? 

From whence arise anger, falsity, uncertainty and principles 
declared by the recluse ? (866) 

The pleasant and the unpleasant, says the world; 

From such conditions arises will. 

Man sees existence and non-existence in matter; 

And shapes a decision about the world. (867) 

Anger, falsity and uncertainty, 

Principles arise when the state of the pleasant and the 
unpleasant exist. 

Let a man who depends on uncertainty train in the path of 
knowledge. 

Principles by the recluse are taught—he knows. (868) 
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From whence arise the pleasant and the unpleasant ? 
: What being absent, causes these not to be ? 
Tell me the meaning of existence and non-existence 
And from what reason the pleasant and the unpleasant arise. 
(869) 


The pleasant and the unpleasant are caused by contact; 

Contact being absent, causes these not to be. 

I tell you the meaning and the reason of existence and non- 
existence. (870) 

From whence arises contact in the world ? 

And from whence arises possessing ? 

What being absent, causes selfishness not to be ? 

What being absent, do contacts no longer exist ? (871) 

Contact exists because of a sentient body; 

Possessing is caused by wish, 

When wish is absent, selfishness is not; 

When a sentient body decays, contacts no longer exist. (872) 

What state is his so matter decays for him ? 

How indeed do happiness and unhappiness decay ? 

Please tell me as to the decay. 

I would like to know—this ever is my thought. (873)? 

When there is no perceiving. of perceptions. 

Nor not perceiving of perceptions, 

And there is still no not-perceiving then, 

Nor has perceiving ceased. 

When thus his state, then matter decays for him. 

From perceptions arise signs of obsession. (874) 

You have declared to us all that we asked; 

But one thing more we ask; please tell us this: 

Say not some wise men that the highest thing 

Is e'en the cleansing of (human) beings there? ¿> : 

Or say they there is something after that ? (875) ~~ 

Some wise men declare the highest thing 

To be the cleansing of (human) beings here; 

Again, some experts on ‘the unattached 

Where naught remains’ say it’s to pass away. (876) 

The silent sage knows such as trusting still, 

He studies and knows where they put their trust; 
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Knowing, released, the wise secks no dispute, 
Seeks not about becoming this or that. (877) 

The above is based on analytical questions and answers (vibhajja- 
pafihabyakarana). What we must note first concerning this sutta 
is the explanations of Nos. 869 and 870, in which we see the 
expression ; “What being absent, causes these not to be?" 
(ie. items 19 and 20, kismim asante na bhavanti hi ete), ‘Contact 
being absent, causes these not to be” (phasse asante na bhavanti hi 
ete) and the like. 'This is indicative of the close relationship 
between the antecedent (i.e. “What being absent ?" or **Con- 
tact being absent") and the consequent (i.e. “causes these not to 
be"). In other words, the statement has something in common 
with the negative formula expressing hypothetical judgement : 
“This not being, this is not; from the cessation of this, this 
ceases” (from the standpoint of bhava, this becomes the formula 
affirmative : "This being, this is; from the arising of this, this 
arises"). So, if by convention we use the letters p and 4, the 
statement above and the formula negative can be viewed as the 
form (orschema) — p —4, which is called the reverse of p> q. 
In this connection, 4D £ is called converse and — 42 — f is called 
contraposition. The form p> 4 is equivalent to —42 — fp, but not 
equivalent to—52 — 9 and gap. 

As we have learned already, a sorites which is composed of 
hypothetical judgements is one of the characteristics in the 
Nikayas and Agamas. To the same effect, the sutta mentioned 
abovemust be also viewed as sucha sorites. 


10.3. Inorderto understand the whole of the sutta with 
ease, let us make the following table: 
A. Items 26, 27 


+ 4 
B. Items 23, 24, (25) 
4 3 
C. Items 19, 20 21, 22 





y } 
D. Items 13, 15,16,17, 18, 14 





l. For the sake of brevity, numbers are used instead of words. For 
meaning sce the beginning of chapter 10.2. 
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Y 
E. Items 9, 10, 11, 12 
Y 
F. Items 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6,7, 8. (,2R 5. 2R 8) 


From the table, we can see without fail section A is related to 
section B, B is related to C, .. .and E is related to section F. 
We could call such a relation “a direct relation.” At the same 
time, we cannot overlook that which is calledan indireet relation. 
That is : section A is related indirectly to C, D, E and F, whilst 
A is related directly to B. In other words, each section is related 
to every other section both directly and indirectly. Concerning 
this, we can make up the following diagram: 





F 


A bold-faced line indicates a direct relation, and dotted lines 
vertical and horizontal indicate indirect relations. The teachings 
"which the Buddha preached in regard to a sorites being composed 
of hypothetical judgements can be, we would say, clarified only 
by understanding clearly the direct and indirect relations. This 
can be realized from the fact that the Buddha made use of the 
words dhammacakkhu and yathàbhütam in the explanation of his 
doctrine. The former means ‘the eye of truth’, and the latter, 
“as it really is’ or ‘in its true nature’. If one understands only 
the direct relation indicated by a bold-faced line, one has just 
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the divine eye (dibba-cakkhu, e.g. see D. I, 82). On the other 
hand, if one understands the direct relation and at the same 
time understands indirect relations, one has the eye of truth 
and can see everything as it really is. In the same way, we 
would say that to realize truly the dependent origination which 
is a central concept in Buddhism is in fact to realize systemati- 
cally the fact that all principles (or phenomena) are composed 
ofinvolved relations. In this respect, the twelve (or nine) 
paticcasamuppadas are the most representative of the real logic of 
relations, because they make clear the relationships between 
the origination and the cessation of unhappiness. 

The logic of relations in modern logic is complicated. For 
example, in dyadic relations, to say that x bears the relation R 
to y, or in other words that the pair ofx and y belongs to R, 
we write ‘Ry’. Also, by using the forms ‘x e œ’ and ‘y e f' and 
the like (x, », etc. are ordinary variables, æ, B, etc. are class 
variables and « is a verb joining x and « or y and B), not only 
dyadic relations, but also triadic relations and tetradic relations 
are treated symbolically. On the other hand, what we call here 
the real logic of relations does not mean the logic of relations 
in modern logic. As can be realized from the diagram above, 
the characteristic of a sorites which is composed of hypothetical 
judgements is that direct relations (a bold-faced line) and 
indirect relations (dotted lines) are realized simultaneously. 
The realization. of such a sorites of course depends on the 
individual. On this point, let us see the following illustration :! 


To him who has discerned the elimination of the five 
obstacles (nivarapas), a great delight (pámujja) arises; to him 
who is greatly delighted, joy (pit) arises; to him who is 
joyous, the body becomes tranquil; to him who hasa tran- 
quil-body, happiness arises; to him who feels happy, his 
thought (citta) comes to one-pointedness (samddhipati) . 


This can be expressed by the “if. ..then. . ." form, i.e. “if one 
eliminates the five obstacles, then a great, delight arises," and 
*if one feels happy, then one's thought comes to one-pointed- 


D tM A 
1. D.I, 182, T. 1, 110a, 
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ness.” If using the letters f, g, r, s, etc. to symbolize the state- 
ments, and replacing section A of the diagram with p, section B 
ofit with g, section C of it with r, etc., we can see that f is 
related directly to g, and at the same time f is related indirectly 
to r and so forth. From such relations, it is possible to derive . 
at least a mixed hypothetical syllogism and a pure hypothetical 
syllogism. In this case, the direct relation between p and q, or 
the direct relation of p, g and r always becomes a premiss (or 
premisses), and the indirect relations of them can be regarded 
as the conclusion. 


10.4. Now, by using diagrams; let us demonstrate the above 
fact. A mixed hypothetical syllogism is a syllogism in which one 
premiss is hypothetical and the other asserts or denies one of tlie 
components of the first, Soa mixed hypothetical syllogism affirma- 
tive (traditionally, called modus ponens) is one of the most pervasive 
of all valid argument forms: $D q, p, hence, q. A mixed hypothet- 
ical syllogism negative (traditionally, called modus tollens) means 
that if the consequent of a true hypothetical is found false, then 
‘the antecedent must be false also : Ug, —g, hence, — p. In a 
mixed hypothetical syllogism affirmative, the following diagram 
could be drawn : 


Diagram A : £24 (shown by a bold-faced line, because 
it can be regarded as the “if... 





P ———— pm : 
: then..." form on the basis of a 
H sorites being indicative hypothetical 
7 judgement.) 

q aes 


p (a point of intersection between 
dotted ' lines horizontal . and 
vertical. )* M 





Hence, q (a pointof intersection between a 
dotted line vertical and a bold-faced 
horizontal.) 
A notéworthy point here is that the direction of the arrow is 
always as shown if the conclusion is affirmative and true, because 


1. ‘The direction of the arrow means that r can be obtained from p 
without specifying g, s can be obtained from p without specifying q and r, 
and so forth. 
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the following form isinvalid logically: pq, q, hence, p. In this 
connection, we must know that the form p> 4, — p, hence, —4is 
also invalid. We have, however, learned that the form $2 q, 
—4, hence, — f is valid. In such a case we could view it by 


making a diagram as follows: 


The left side means that any | The right side means that 
conclusion is always nega- | any conclusion is always 
tive and true. affirmative and true. 


P 


-P 


T------5 
t 
t 
i 
4 
t 
t 


X 
l 
I 
i 
i 
I 
[ 


Diagram B: -q 


macman 
enans ae 





In case the conclusion is negative and true, the direction of the 


arrow always comes up. 

According to the logicof propositions, the form pD q becomes: 

1 2 3 

(24) (7-42 -$)= (—$ v a) - (5.4) 
And from the above, we see the following syllogisms: 

l. —42 —$,p, hence, q 

2. —f vq, p, hence, q 

3. — (p.—4), p, hence, q 
But it is unlikely that such syllogisms are found until the time 
of Abhidhamma Buddhism. 

Pure hypothetical syllogisms are arguments in which all three 
propositions are hypotheticals. On this we could draw the 


following diagram : 
p p 
Diagram C: 
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In the same way as diagram 4, the direction of the arrow must 
always come down; if it does not, the conclusion will be, even 
though affirmative, ‘false. For instance, the following forms are 
invalid : l 


l. £24 r24, hence, por 
2. 425,927, hence, por 
3. 425p. "Dq, hence, pDr 


In such syllogisms, underlined forms do not serve as obtaining 
a valid syllogism with the conclusion p> r, so that each conclu- 
sion could become false without inconsistency. From a logical 
point of view, the pure hypothetical syllogism p> q, qD r, hence, 
Dr can be proved valid, because the following is regarded as 
a truth-functionally valid proposition:! 


[(p>9)- (g2 7)]2 (22 7) 

This is called the principle of transitivity of implication. 

In connection with the most basic valid form ofpure hypothet- 
ical syllogism mentioned above, it would be possible to 
enumerate additional forms of pure hypotheticals if we allow 
each proposition to appear either affirmed or denied, and of 
these some, like the following, will be valid : 


l. $24,7r2 —4, hence, p> —* 
2. Dr, —42p, hence, —pDr 
3. q>p, r24, hence, —-£2 —r 


But we must note that most additional forms of pure hypothet- 
ical syllogisms, in any exhaustive enumeration, will be invalid. 
It is therefore said that, in any case, traditional logic dealt 
chiefly with the first valid form (which is indicated by diagram 
C); it remained for mathematical logicians to provide a theory 
which would systematically account for all possibilities.? This 
can be also applied without modification in examining 
statements of the Nikäāyas as well as of Abhidhamma texts. 


l. Truth-functionally valid proposition is called tautology, and truth- 
functional equivalence and implication is called tautologous equivalence and 
implication. On this, see W. V. Quine, Elementary Logic, p. 35. 


2. R.B. Angell, Reasoning and Logic, p. 148. 
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Moreover, from a sorites which consists of direct and indirect 
relations, the forms such as 5.42 r, f.q4.12 s and the like can be 
obtained. These forms are composed of a compound proposition 

(refer to chapter 9.6). But it must be noted that the form 
-qD r is equivalent to the form p> (qD r), namely: 


(p.92 r) =[6> (42 7)] 
This is the tautology called the principle of. exportation. 
Similarly we can make the following form: 


(p..r2 5) =[PD (g> (r23))] 
On the whole, we would say that in a sorites composed of 
hypothetical judgements various forms of argument are involved, 
insofar as such a sorites is called the real logic of relations, 


10.5 We have already learned that the Kalahavivadasutta of 
the Suttanipata has many subjects of some interest. In the 
Mahdnidanasutta, subjects in common with those in the Kalahaviva- 
dasutta are treated, such as ‘decision’ (vinicchaya), ‘will’ (chanda), 
‘possessing’ (fariggaha), ‘contention’ (kalaha), ‘dispute’ (vivdda), 
‘slander’ (pesufifia), etc.1 The arrangement of these subjects on 
the whole is dealt with at random, as compared with that in 
the Kalahavivddasutta, Here let us pay attention once more to 
No. 872 of the Kalahavivadasutia: 


Item 23 (contact) exists because of item 26 (a sentient body) , 
Item 24 (possessing) is caused by item 27 (wish), 

When item 27 is absent, item 25 (selfishness) is not; 

When item 26 decays, contacts no longer exist. 


Exclusive of.. items 26 and 23, the relationship of items 27, 25 
and 24 is worth noticing. The statement “Item 24 is caused by 
item 27" can be expressed in the form £2 q, and the statement 
“When item 27 is absent, item 25 it not" can be expressed in 
the form—£2 — r which is equivalent to the form r2 p. From 





1.. D. II, 58-9. We sec four Chinese recensions of the Mahànidanasutta, 
in which paralicl s subjects are treated, These may be compared with a great 


interest : "AM ga" - (T, 1, 60 c), SARKER (T. 1, 242 b} 
"HRÜDKSEGCKE (T. 1,884 c) and «= “ARR” (T. 2,579 a). ie. 
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the above we see the form r2 q. Therefore, the arrangement 
of the three items neither becomes: 


Wish——> Possessing ——- Selfishness, 
nor becomes: 
Wish—— Selfishness——> Possessing, 
but becomes: 
Selfishness (25) ——> Wish (27) —— Possessing (24) 
"This arrangement is, however, not always invariable. In another 


context of the-Sutianipdta, we see the following expression: 


Metagü: From whence arise these various kinds of unhappi- 
ness which are so varied in the world? (1049) 
Buddha: They are caused by attachments (upadhis) 
Which are so varied in the world. (1050) 


From this we see the arrangement : 
Attachment -7 Unhappiness 


‘According to the Mahāniddesa, wish is called thirst (icchā vuccati 

tanhā), and thirst (tanhd, which could be used as meaning ‘desire’, 

‘craving’, ‘thirst’) is almost regarded as the synonym for attach- 

ment.! Therefore, the following arrangement would be possible: 
Selfishness —— Attachment ——> Unhappiness 


And in another context of the Suttanipáta, the following expres- 
sion can be seen: 


Ajita: Covered by what is the world ? (1032) 
Buddha: Covered by ignorance (azijjd) is the world. (1033) 


-i 


Furthermore, the Buddha explains: , 


One who is ignorant forms atta ; 
And meets unhappiness again. ( ) 


"Therefore, we see here another arrangegenwee; 


Ignorance —— Attachment —— Unhappiness. 


1. Ndi. p.276. usas 
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The examination of such arrangements is of importance not only 

from a logical point of view, but also in the sense of bringing 

light on the development of the sequence of dependent 

origination. 

When we turn our eyes to Nos. 873 and 874 of the Suttani- 
pata with item 26 (a sentient body) and item 23 (contact), we 
can learn that there is the indication that item 26 is caused by 
perception (safifid). Accordingly, the following arrangement can 
be seen: 

Perception ——- Sentient body —— Contact. 

But in another place, the Buddha explains to Ajita about the 
cessation of a sentient body : 


A. : Understanding (afia),  self-possession (sati) and a 
sentient body ( náma-rüpa), in what case do these things 
cease (uparujjkati)? (1036) 

B. : When there is the cessation (nirodha) of consciousness 
( viftfidna), these things cease. (1037) 


From this wesee that a sentient body is aw by consciousness: 
Consciousness —> Sentient body —> Contact. 
The arrangement is that which can be seen in the twelve (or 
nine) paficcasamuppādas. In this connection, there is a certain 
problem to be discussed in detail, That is, in spite of the fact 
that the Buddha claimed non-ego (or non-soul, anattan), not 
only non-Buddhists, but also some of the Buddha’s disciples 
maintained that “sensation is my self” (vedanā me attã),! 
“perception is the soul of a man” (saññā purisassa attā),? “this 
consciousness passes on, transmigrates, not another” (idam vififid- 
nam sandhàvati samhsarate, anafiiam)* and so on.* It goes without 
saying that the doctrinal topic anatian occupies an important 
position throughoüt the whole of Buddhism. In the period of 
Abhidhamma Buddhism, the Kathdvatthu and the Vijfüanakáya set 





I. D. H, 66, T. 1, 61 c. 

2. D.I, 180, T. 1, 110 c. 

3. M.I, 256, T. 1, 766 c. 

4. As to the collection of suitasin the Nikdyas which deal with “ego,” 
see H. Saddhatissa, Upasakajanólankára, pp. 19, 20, 25, 26, etc. 
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down the chapter of puggalakatha (discussion of the ‘person’) as 
one of the controversial topics, in which heated discussions on 
attan and anatian are recorded. We have referred briefly to 
anattan in connection with anicca and dukkha in early Buddhism 
(see chapter 9.6). But it is necessary here to examine a certain 
sutta and to clarify the forms of argument in early Buddhism. 
Solet us scrutinize the Mahdtanhasankhayasutia (Greater Dis- 
course on the Ending of Desire). 


10.6. Ina word this sutta states that the Buddha refuted the 
heresy of a monk, Sati by name, who thought that one and the 
same consciousness transmigrated, not another. But the most 
important thing is examining the sutia in how the Buddha 
refuted the heresy of Sáti. As we shall see later, the method of 
the Buddha's refutation is quite logical. We would say. that *'to 


my é 


Buddha is critical, reasonable and scientific. _ 


Sati’s view is : 


Insofar as I understand dhamma taught by the Buddha, 
it is that this consciousness passes on, transmigrates, not 
another. The reason for thisis that the person who speaks 
(2ado),? the person who knows and feels (vedeyyo) , experiences 
the result of good and bad karmans (actions) .* 


On the other hand, the Buddha's view is : 


* 


I indeed stated in various ways that consciousness arises 
from a cause : There is no arising (sambhava) of consciousness 
without a cause (afifiatra paccayé n'atthi vififiánassa sambhavo ti). 

And the proofof the above is established, then is followed by 
taking an example. 
The proof is : 

Whatever consciousness arises due to a cause, it is identi- 

fied (satkham gacchati) by that name : 


1. M. I, 256-71, T. 1, 766 b-770 a. 

2. On this, sce MA. I, 7 1, II, 305. 

3. We see the same expression in M. I, 8, T. 1, 432 a, 813 b, 2, 740 c, 
etc. 
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1. Conditioned by eye and sights (or visible objects), arises 
consciousness. It is identified by ‘eye-consciousness’ (cakkhuvi- 
fifiana) ; 

2. Conditioned by ear and sounds, arises consciousness. It 
is identified by ‘ear-consciousness’ (sotavififiana) ; 

3. Conditioned by nose and odours, arises consciousness. 
It is identified by ‘nose-consciousness’ (ghdnavififiana) ; 

4." Conditioned by tongue and tastes, arises consciousness. 
It is identified by ‘tongue-consciousness’ ( jivhdoififlana) ; 

5. Conditioned by body and tangible objects (phofthabba) , 
arises consciousness, It is identified by ‘body-consciousness’ 
(kdyavififiana) ; 

6. Conditioned by mind and principles (dhammas), arises 
consciousness. It is identified by ‘mind-consciousness’ 
( manovififiana) . 


And the example given is in the form of an analogy: 


Just as (seyyatha) whenever fire burns due to a cause, it is 
identified by that name : 
l. Conditioned by sticks, burns fire. It is identified by 
‘stick-fire’ (kafthaggi) ; 
2. Conditioned by chips, burns fire. It is identified by 
‘chip-fire’ (sakalikaggi) ; ; 
3. Conditioned by grass, burns fire. It is identified by 
‘grass-fire’ (tipaget); 
4. Conditioned by cow-dung, burns fire. It is identified 
by ‘cow-dung-fire’ (gomayaggt) ; 
5 9. Conditioned by chaff, burns fire. It is identified by 
“‘chaff-fire’ (thusaggi) ; 
6. Conditioned by rubbish, burns fire. It is identified by 
‘rubbish-fire’ (saskáraggi). 


In the Chinese text we see only three kinds of statements, 
namely : items 2, 3 and 4 mentioned above (see T. 1,767 a). 
From a logical point of view, analogy is a form of reasoning 
in which one thing is inferred to be similar to another thing in a 
certain respect, on the basis of the known similarity between the 
things in other respects. When one is trying to solve a problem 
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for which no answer is deducible from logical considerations or 
available knowledge, it is sometimes helpful to look for sugges- 
tions in analogous situations in which similar problems of 
analysis are found. Especially in modern logic, analogies are 
used in inductive arguments, and although the consideration of 
analogies often leads investigators down wrong tracks, as well 
as successful ones, the investigation of appropriate analogies has 
an important role in the organon of good reasoning. 

On the other hand, an example called analogy which is found 
in the Nikdyas and Agamas is, as mentioned in chapter 6.7 and 
8, always that which can be judged by general knowledge. In 
other words, a statement by analogy is only one way to helpa 
listener (or listeners) understand an argument. Let us here 
compare item 1 in the proof mentioned before and item 1 in 
the statement by analogy. Both of them may be rephrased as 
follows to bring out their form : 


Statement of proof Analogy 
(A) Conditioned by eye and (a) Conditioned by sticks, 
sights, arises consciousness. burns fire. 
(B) Itis identified by eye- (b) It is identified by 
consciousness. stick-fire. 


We see from the above that the small letter (a) analogously 
suggests the situation of the, capitalletter (4), the small letter 
(5) analogously suggests the situation of the capital letter (B) ; 
consequently, the small letters (a) and (5) analogously suggest 
the situation of the capital letters (4) and (B), as mentioned in 
chapter 6.8. Thus the form of the statements would be : 


A — a 
B — b 


Hence, B/A — bja 


The form B/A — bja means that the capital letter (B) based 
on the letter (A) is similar to the small letter (^) based on the 
letter (a). In other words, the small letters (a) and (5) are 


1. On this, see R.B. Angell, Reasoning and Logis, p. 296. 
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important ways to help a listener understand that the capital 
letters (A) and (B) are reasonable. We would say that an 
analogy which agrees with the statement of proof (or argumenta- 
tion) is in a sense an analogy based on the method of agreement. 

After the argument by analogy, the Buddha continues by 
explaining to Sati four kinds of nutriment (dhdra), which either 
maintain living beings or help those seeking birth, and refutes 
the objection raised against him by Sati. 


10.7. Prior to introducing the Buddha’s further refutation, 
we would like here to clarify to a certain extent how the 
Buddha and his disciples argued and concluded by giving the 
following verse :1 


Mara: Who made this (human) being (bimbam) ?* 
Where is the maker of the human being ? 
From whence has it come to be (samuppanna) ? 
Where will it cease (nirujjhait) ? 

Sela: Neither self-made (atiakata) the (human) being is, 
Nor other-made (farakaia) it is. 
Because of a cause (hetu), it has arisen (sambhiita), 
By the dissolution ( bhañga) of the cause, it will cease. 
Just as a certain seed sown in the field 
Grows by depending on both the taste of earth and 

moisture (sineha). dii 

Thus the (five) groups, elements ( dhátus) 
And these six spheres of the senses (dyatanas) 
Have arisen because of a cause, 
And will cease by the dissolution of the cause. 


The word mära imports ‘Death’ that is regarded as a temptation 
or kilesas (defilements) disturbing one's mind, so that Mara’s 
questions above can be considered to be the suspicion which 
occurred to a nun, Sela by name. Now, we can see that Selà's 
argumentation is composed of four steps. The first two para- 
graphs are propositions which deny Mara’s questions. This may 


1. S.I, 134, T. 1, 327 c. 
2. The word bimbam is applied to the individual being (attabháva). 
Refer to The Kindred Sayings, vol. 1, p. 168. 
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be called the first argument. The third and fourth paragraphs 
are propositions that Sela supports to reach a conclusion. This 
may be called the second argument (or premiss). The fifth and 
sixth paragraphs are statements by example (or simile). The 
last four paragraphs are regarded as a conclusion. Selà's argu- 
mentation seems to be inductive, because, by stating that one 
ofthe five khandhas (which are represented by sabba) exists 
because of a cause, it is stated in the conclusion that the five 
khandhas exist because of a cause. Thus we see: 


"Matter, rüpa, exists because of a cause. Mfc 
(Sensation, vedand, exists because of a cause). (S/c) 
( Perception, saññā, exists because of a cause). (Plc) 
(Forces, sankhára, exists because of a cause). (Fie) 


(Consciousness, vififidna, exists because of a cause). (C/c) 
Hence, everything exists because of a cause. Hence, (x) (x/c) 


: This is, however, not always a consistent argumentation in the 
+ Nikdyas. We also see the fact that the five khandhas or the six 
dyatanas are explained by deductive reasoning, for example :1 


The Buddha said to his monks : Everything, monks, is on 
fire (sabbam bhikkhave ddittam). What everything is on fire ? `Y 
The eye is on fire, visible object (rzpa) is on fire, eye-con- 
sciousness is on fire, eye-contact (cakkhusamphassa) is on fire, 
that which arises due to eye-contact, namely : feeling, either 
happiness or unhappiness or neither-happiness-nor-unhappi- 
ness, is also on fire. 


What is metaphorically called fire is said to be the fire of greed, 
of aversion, of delusion, of old age and death, of grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, depression and misery. In the above, "everything" 
means not only eye, but also the other five spheres of the senses. 
It is, therefore, possible to explain deductively as follows: 


Everything is on fire. (x) (xis on fire) 
Eye is on fire. E is on fire. 
Ear is on fire. Ea is on fire. 


l. S. VI, 19. 
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Nose is on fire. 74. N is on fire. 
Tongue is on fire. T is on fire. 
Body is on fire. Bison fire. 
Hence, mind is on fire. Hence, M is on fire. 


But what we want to emphasize here is that in any argumenta- 
tion appearing in the Nikdyas an example is always indicated. 
Especially, an example in the form of analogy does not appear 
to be felt as a weak form of argument. It is also, as pointed out 
by A. K. Warder, undoubtedly effective for propaganda 
purposes. But we see no distinction actually recognized between 
analogy and strict inference, although in some dialogues analogy 
is apparently advanced as actual proof, as we have seen in 
chapter 6.8. But we would say that the Buddha's and his 
_disciples’ line of argument is in a sense loose and and informal 

We have already discussed the Buddha's first arg argument and 
example in the AMahátanhásankhayasutta. But we see his more 
logical refutation in this sutta. So we would like to examine it 
and to derive argument forms from it. 





10.8 The Buddha points out that there are four kinds of 
nutriment as follows:? 
1, Kabalinkarühára: bodily nutriment, either ojarika ‘gross’, `- 
‘solid’ or sukhuma ‘fine’, ‘minute’. 
2. Phassühára : nutriment of contact. 
3. Manosaficetanühára: nutriment of volition of the mind. 
4. Vififianahdra : nutriment of consciousness. 
Then he asks the following points of his disciples including Sati: 
(I) 
1. Do you see, monks, that this has come to be? (Bhütam idan 
ti bhikhave passatháti.) ( Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 
2. Do you see that this is arising from nutriment? ( Tadáhàra- 
sambhavam ti bhikkhave passatháti.) (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 
3. From the fact that this is the cessation of nutriment, do you 
sce that what has come to be is having the principle of 


1. “The Earliest Indian Logic," p. 57. 
2. Also, sce S. II, 11-2, T. 2, 101 c-102 a 
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cessation? ( Tadaharanirodha yarh bhütari tam nirodhadhamman tt 
bhikkhave passathati.) (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 


(II) 
l. From doubt (kaħkhā), monks, does the uncertainty (vici- 
Kicchd) arise : This has come to be, might it not have? (Ans.: 
Yes, Sir.) 
2. From doubt, does the "uncertainty arise : This is arising 
from nutriment, might it not be? (Ans.: Yes, Sir.) 
3. From doubt, does the uncertainty arise : What has come 
to be, from the cessation of nutriment, is having the principle 
of cessation, might it not be? (Ans.: Yes, Sir.) 


(III) 


l. By seeing as it really is by means of right understanding 
(sammappanfia}, monks, that this has come to be, is an 
uncertainty renounced (pahiyati)? (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 

2. By seeing as it really is by means of right understanding 
that this is arising from nutriment, is an uncertainty re- 
nounced? (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 

3. By seeing as itreallyis by means of right understanding 
that what has come to be, from the cessation of nutriment, 
is having the principle of cessation, is an uncertainty 
renounced? ( Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 


(IV) 
l. For you, is there the absence of uncertainty : ,This has 
come to be? (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 
2. For you, is there the absence of uncertainty : This is 
arising from nutriment? (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 
3. For you, is there the absence of uncertainty : What has 
come to be, from the cessation of nutriment, is having the 
principle of cessation? (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 


(V) 
l. This has come to be. Was this well seen by means of right. 
understanding as it réally is? (Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 
2. This is arising from nutriment. Was this well seen by 
means of right understanding as it really is? (Ans.: Yes, Sir.) 


-— a 
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3. What has come to be, from the cessation of nutriment, is 
having the principle of cessation. Was this well seen by means 
of right understanding as it really is? ( Ans. : Yes, Sir.) 


It seems that the five sections above elucidate how to realize 
accurately the relationship of “nutriment,” *'existence" and 
“cessation.” The fifth section is as a matter of course the final 
stage to which all Buddhists must reach. In the Chinese text we 
cannot see the word corresponding to dAZra. Instead, we see the 
words ‘PIM’  (żāthāgata’s true words). A translator of this 
text must have regarded dhára as araha. The word araha means 
*to be worthy of'. In this sense, the translator presumably 
imagined the relationship between “worthy” and tathāgata 
{see T. 1,767 b-c). 

Now, the relationship of nutriment, existence and cessation 
can be viewed as (1) ‘‘nutriment is the cause of existence" 
and (2) ‘existence is the cause of cessation." By using the 
initial letters N, E and C, the statements of nutriment, existence 
and cessation could be expressed by the universal quanti- 
ficational schemata : 


(x) (Nx> Ex) — (1) 
(x) (Ex2 Cx) — (2) | 
(x) (NxD Cx) (3) E 


The statement of item (3) is “nutriment is the cause of 


a 











cessation."* 
It is clear that the Buddha tried logically to inform his 


disciples that as far as any one depends on nutriment and is 
having the principle of cessation, no one has soul (or ego). Rather 
than refer to the discussion on non-soul, let us give attention 
to the Buddha's further argument. He says: 


The four kinds of nutriment have desire as source (tanháni- 
dana), desire as origination (taphdsamudaya), desire as birth 
(tanhajütika) and desire as provenance (famhapabhava). The 
desire has sensation as source,...sensation as provenance. 
The sensation has contact as source, ...contact as 
provenance. The contact has the six spheres of the senses 
as source, ... the six spheres of the senses as provenance. 
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The six spheres of the senses have a sentient ‘body as 
source,... a sentient body as provenance. The sentient 
body has consciousness as source, ... consciousness as prove- 
nance. The consciousness has forces as source ... forces as 
provenance. The forces have ignorance as source,. . ignorance 
as provenance. 


And the twelve pajiccasamuppádas in direct order (beginning 
its exposition at *ignorance") are mentioned. So we could 
make the above clearer as follows : 


l. Ignorance : I. Ignorance 
2. Forces 2. Forces 
3. Consciousness 3. Consciousness 
4. Asentient body 4. A sentient body 
5. The six spheres of the . 5. The six spheres of the senses 
senses 
6. Contact 6. Contact 
., 7. Sensation 7. Sensation 
4& 8. Desire 8. Desire 
9. Nutriment. .... 9. Attachment 
25. . 10. Existence 
ll. Birth "e 
..... 12. Old age and death 4... - 


We can realize from the.above that item 9 in the first column 
eis related to items 10 and 12 (regarded as cessation) in the 
second column. In other words, it is pointed out that in the first 
column ''nutriment" itself does not exist independently and 
that it is the direct cause of "existence" and the indirect cause 
of **cessation." Furthermore, we see the analytical explanations 
of the twelve fpaficcasamuppádas. For instance, concerning the 
relationship between birth and old age (also, death), the 
following explanation can be seen : 
4 
It has been said: Conditioned by birth is old age and 
death. Conditioned by birth, monks, is there old age and 
death or is there not old age and death (jatipaccaya nu kho 
bhikkhave jarümaranarà no và), how is it as to this (katham vā 
eitha hoti)? Conditioned by birth, Sir, is old age and death. 
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Thus it is for us as to this: Conditioned by birth is old age 
and death. 


In the same way, each paccayäkāra (the aspect of condition) 
is analytically elucidated. The above explanation tempts us to 
try rephrasing into a mixed hypothetical syllogism (affirmative). 
If we use the letters p, q to symbolize the statements between 
the Buddha and monks. 


B. : It is true that if there is birth, then 

there is old age and death. £24 
B. : Is it true that if there is birth, then 

there is old age and death or is it true 

that if there is birth, then there is 

not old age death? (p> g)?or(yo — 9? 
M. : It is, Sir, true that if there is birth, , 

then there is old age and death. 24 
M. : Thus it is for us as to this: It is true 

that if there is birth, then there is 

old age and death. 224 


The last words of monks are regarded as the repetition of the 
Buddha's first words. But we may be allowed to rephrase the 
last words into two separate statements: 


It is true that there is birth. $ 
It is true that there is old age and death. q 


Consequently, the Buddha's question and monks’ answers become: 


B. : ($29)? or (p> — 9)? 
M. : £54 


At this point, it might be possible to think that from the above 
answer of monks to the Buddha's question and the two separate 
statements mentioned previously, the mixed hypothetical 
syllogism (affirmative): 524, p, hence, q can be formed. In 
other words, the repetition of the Buddha’s words by hisdisciples 
is in a fair way to develop as mixed hypothetical syllogisms 
and as pure hypothetical syllogisms. These arguments of the 


DER 
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Buddha and his disciples are characterized by the use of double 
negative, and by hypothetical and alternative judgements. 


10.9 In connection with the above, we would like to 
introduce the following expression which is recorded as the 
Buddha's saying:! 


1, Monks, renounce bad (akusala). It can be done. If it were 
impossible to renounce bad (no ce tam sakkà abhavissa akusalam 
pajahitum), I would not say so (ndham evam vadeyyam). But 
since (yasmd) it can be done, therefore I say so (tasmáham 
evam vadāmi). 

2. If (ca) this renouncing of bad conduced to disadvantage 
(ahita) and unhappiness, I would not say “renounce bad." 
But since it conduces to advantage (hita) and happiness, 
therefore I say so. 

3. Monks, cultivate good (kusalam bhikkhave bhavetha) . It can 
be done. If it were impossible to cultivate good, I would not 
say so. But it can be done, therefore I say so. j 

4. If this cultivating of good conduced to disadvantage and 
unhappiness, I would not say “cultivate good.” But since it 
conduces to advantage and happiness, therefore I say so. 


This is expressed by the conditional (Kalatipatti) tense, which 
appears regularly when a false or impossible hypothesis (in the 
view of a speaker, and usually of a hearer also) is stated. The 
above could be rephrased as follows: 


Itis good to renounce bad if it can be done (obvious). 

If it could not be doneit would be unreasonable to command 
it, but if it can be done it js reasonable. 

It can be done. 

Therefore, I command it. 


We must note here that sections | and 2 above are not 
independent of each other, neither are sections 3 and 4. For 
section 2 (also section 4) gives a second consideration that 
would restrain the Buddha from his commandment. Therefore, 


—— 
1. A.I, 58. 


t 
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he is not arguing simply “It can be done, therefore I say so,” 
but rather ‘It can be done, and it conduces to advantage and 
happiness, therefore I say so." In other words, each saying 
presupposes the assumption, *If nothing else interferes." While 
there is something like a mixed hypothetical syllogism in each 
of these, the reasoning is a good deal more elaborate than that. 

In this context, we must note that every statement in the 
Anumünasutia is expressed by the term **sace (if) . . tena (then) 

..” It is recorded that this sutta was preached by Moggallàna, 
one of the chief disciples of the Buddha, and that there is no 
reference to the Buddha throughout the whole of the sutta. But 
since it deals with the admonishing of monks and with self- 
examination, sentence verbs of the consequent in hypothetical 
statements mostly have the suffix tabba, which is usually called 
the future passive participle. The sense of the future passive 
participle is generally not simply future but rather imperative 
or optative: “this must be done," “this should be done," 
“this ought to be done," also **this can be done."! Let us see 
one example in the Anumánasutta :? 


If, while a monk is reflecting (paccavekkhamána), he knows 
thus: “I am one whois attached to this (mundane) life 
(sandiffhiparámdsi), who grasps it tightly (adhanagdhi) and 
who cannot abstain from it ( duppatinissaggi)," then the monks 
should strive (vdyamitabba: should*be strived in the strict 
sense of the word) to get rid of (these) evil bad principles 
(papakakusala-dhammas) . 


By contrast, we see the simile of the above in which a sentence 
verb in the consequent has no suffix tabba: 


Just as a young woman or a young man who is desirous of 
ornaments reflects them in a mirror or in a bowl of water 
which is so clear, so pure that his appearance is reflected; if 
he sees dust of blemish there, he (will) strive (vdyamati) to 
get rid of it. 





1, See A. K. Warder, Introduction to Pali, p: 104. 
2. M. I, 99-100, 
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It is clear that, among many disciples of the Buddha, some 
really understood a logical explanation of histeachings and some 
did not understand it. Therefore, as pointed out in the latter 
half of chapter 10.7, “the Buddha's and his disciples’ line of 
argument is in a sense loose and informal" involves the fact that 
the Buddha and his chief disciples avoided explaining Buddhist 
" teachings logically under certain circumstances. A main point 
here is thatthe style of argument of the Buddha and his disciples 
is characterized specifically by using double negatives, and by 
hypothetical and alternative judgements, In other words, for 
the Buddha's disciples who clearly understood the real logic of 
relations in early Buddhism, it must have been not difficult to 
develop mixed hypothetical syllogisms, pure hypothetical 
syllogisms and the like. 


10.10 Now, let us return to the Mahdjfathdsankhayasutta. 
After the explanation of the twelve paticcasamuppadas in reverse 
order, the Buddha states dialogically that if one really under- 
stands dependent origination, one does not have any suspicion 
of eternal existence, namely: 


1. Now, monks, would you, knowing thus, seeing thus, 
run back to (patidhavati) the past (pubbanta), thinking: Were 
we in the past (atitam addhanam), were we not in the past, 
what were we in the past, how were we in the past; having 
been what, what did we become in the past ? (Ans. : No, 
Sir.) 

2. Now, monks, would you, knowing thus, seeing thus, 
run forward to (adhdvati) the future (aparanta), thinking : 
Will we come to be in the future (andgatam addhdnam), will 
we not come to bein the future, what will we come to be 
in the future, how will we come to be in the future; having 
been what, what will we come to be in the future ? (Ans. : 
No, Sir.) 

3. Now, monks, would you, knowing thus, seeing thus, 
come to be internally doubtful now about the present 
(paccuppannam addkànam), thinking : Am I, am I. not, what 
am I, how am I; from whence has this being come, where is 
it going ? (Ans. : No, Sir.) me 


cay? 
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Moreover, the Buddha asks several questions, then brings interro- 
gations to a close with the following question : 


Do you not speak of that which of yourselves you have 
known (fidia), seen (difjha) and discerned (vidita) ? (Ans. : 
Yes, Sir.) 


In the Chinese text, before the final question above, the Buddha 
asks many questions which do not correspond to the Pali text, 
e.g. on the five Znantarikakammas ‘actions (that find retribution) 
immediately’ (namely, 1. killing one’s father, 2. killing one’s 
mother, 3. killing an arahant, 4. causing disunity in the Buddhist 
community and 5. injuring the body ofa buddha), on breaking 
the Buddhistic precepts, and so on.! At any rate, “that which 
of yourselves you have known, seen and discerned" isasa 
matter of course indicative of the dependent origination which 
the Buddha has explained before in this sutta. 

To the Buddha's questions, answering by saying “Yes” or 
“No” is characteristic of dialogues in the JVikayas and Agamas, 
"This is very important in the sense of preparing his disciples 
against the logical traps inherent in conversion (see chapter 
5.10 and chapter 9.9). For example. 

1, 1s all eye, eye-sphere (‘eye-sphere’ is the sense of 

sight) ? 

2. Is all eye-sphere eye ? 
From the standpoint of Buddhism, the answer to the first question 
is “No,” and the answer to the second question is “Yes”. 
Such questions and answers can be seen especially one of the 
Abhidhamma texts, the Yamaka. But it can be readily said that 
these exercises were transmitted from early Buddhism to Abhi- 
dhamma Buddhism. 

The Mahátanhásankhayasutta is concluded with the explanation 
of there being two classes of people in this world, namely : one 
whose members are ignorant, and whose members do not realize 
the origination of groups of unhappiness (dukkhakkhandhasamudaya) 
and the cessation of groups of unhappiness (dukkhakkhandhani- 
rodha), and one whose membersare learned, and whose members 


l. T.1, 769 a-b. 
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do realize both of them. In other words, what the Buddha 
means in any case is that for each condition something is the 

~ cause (hetu) , the source (nidana), the origination (samudaya) and 
the condition (paccaya) for eadh thing;if the condition did not 
occur, this thing would not happen. This is emphasized not only 
in the Mahdtanhdsankhayasutta, but dno in any sutta in the Nikdyas 
and Agamas. 

10.11 Laying stress on the J Kalahavivddasutta and the Maha- 
tanhüsafikhayasulla, we have tried to make clear the style of 
argument used by the early Buddhists and to find out its 
characteristics. As a result, in the forms of the dialogue on 
dhammas based on the four pafihabydkaranas we find certain 
embryonic anticipations of formal logical procedures. It can be 
understood from the Kathdvatthu and the Vijfidnakdya that such 
anticipations have greatly contributed to the growth of Abhi- 
dhamma philosophy. 

In clarifying further the development of MNikdya-Buddhism, it 
may be necessary to look at not only the Kalahavivádasutta and 
the Mahátanhásankhayasutta, but also the following suttas : 

` 1l. Pojthapadasutta (D. I, 178-203, T. 1,109 c-112 c). 
2. Páyásisutta (D. II, 316-358, T. 1, 42 b-47 a, 525 a- 

532 b, 831 a-835 c). 

3. Páfikasutia (D. III, 1-35. T. 1, 66 a-70 a), 
4. Sammdadijthisutta ( M. I, 46-56, T. 2, 797 b-798 a). 
5. Rathavinitasutta (M. I, 145-151, T. 1, 429 c-431c, 2, 

733 c-735b). 

6. Cilasaccakasutta (M. I, 227-236, T. 2, 35 a-37 b, 715 a- 

717 b). 

7. Mahdvedallasutta (M. I, 292-298, T. 1, 790 b-792 c, 2, 

60 b.c) 

8. Cfilavedallasutta (M. I, 299-305, T. 1, 788 a-790 b). 
Aggivacchagotiasutta (M. I, 483-489, T. 2,245 b-246 a, 
444 c) 

10. Subhasutta (M. II, 196-209, T. 1, 666 c-670 a). 
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ADVANCED FORMS OF QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS IN THE KATHAVATTHU 
AND THE VIJNANAKAYA 


11.1 "The forms of questions and answers in the Abhidhamma: 
texts are, as compared with those in the Nikdyas and Agamas, 
quite improved. In this chapter, we would like to take up the 
puggala (Skt. pudgala : person) chapter in both the Kathavatthu 
and the Vijñānakäya and to see how questions and answers are 
treated in it. 


11.2 Compared with the Viüüanakdya which contains. six 
chapters, the Kathdvatthu is divided into twenty-three chapters. « 
We see in it a collection of more than 200 debates, which are 
refutations in strict logical form of propositions maintained by 
many schools of Buddhism.! Above all, in controversial topics. 
of the Kathdvatthu, such as ''puggelakathà"' (discussion of the 
‘person’), “‘brahmacaripakatha’? (discussion of the best life), 
“jahatikatha’’ (discussion of renouncing), “‘sabbamatthitikathd’” 
(discussion of ‘everything exists’) and so forth, the Sthaviravadin. 
refutes the views of other schools of Buddhism by using a variety 
of logical methods. 

In clarifying below the forms of questions and answers in. 
*puggalakatha (or *"pudgalaskandha") and finding <Abhidhammic 


1. As to the names of different schools of Buddhism, see tr. Shwe Zan 
Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, pp. xviii-xxvii, and 
Nyanatiloka Mahathera, Guide Through the Abhidhamma-Pifaka, pp. 60-2. 
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differences in argument forms, first of all, we must know the 
reason why the topic “‘puggala’” was set down in the Kathavatthu 
and the Vijfianakáya. The concept of puggala appeared in the 
third century B. C.! The followers of an elder named Vajjiputta, 
who came to be known as Vajjiputtakas (Skt. Vatsiputriya) 
„probably maintained that the ‘person’ is ín some sense real, even 
though it is not an eternal soul such as non-Buddhists believed 
in. All other Buddhists, however, maintained that the word 
‘puggala’, sometimes used by the Buddha himself, contained no 
more meaning thana mere pronoun. Although the doctrinal 
topic anattan (non-ego) occupies an important position through- 
out the whole of Buddhism, even in the Wikdyas and Agamas, it 
is recorded that for lack of a full understanding of anatian, some 
disciples of the Buddha regard "sensation" as the soul or 
“perception” as the soul (see chapter 10.5). It seems that from 
the very beginning, some disciples were interested in meaning- 
less problems such as ‘“Who desires ?" or “Who is conscious ?’” 
etc. rather than the proper formulations "Through what 
condition is there desire?" or ‘Through what condition is 
there consciousness ?" etc. In this sense, it is natural that 
a heated discussion was conducted between the Sthavira- 
vadin and the opponent, called the Pudgalavàdin here (or 
between the Sarvastivadin and the Pudgala school) and that 
such an event was later recorded as “puggalakatha” (or "pudgala- 
skandha’’) in both the Kathdvatihu and the Vijfiánakaya. 

The Pudgala school is subdivided into the Sammitiyas 
(Sammitiya), the Dhammuttariyas  (Dharmottariya), the 
Bhadrayanikas (Bhadrayaniya), the Channagarikas ( Sannaga- 
rika), all seceded from the Vajjiputtakas. In connection with 
the word ‘puggala’, we see the Puggalapafiiatti (the Concept of 
the ‘Person’) as one of the Pali Abhidhamma texts, and see 
“pudgala” chapter in the Sariputrabhidharmagastra (T. 28, 584 c- 
589c). But neither of them treat of a positive entity as a person, 
but deal with the brief definitions of various types of human 
and a great number of important specifically doctrinal terms 


tp 


1. On this, see E. Lamotte, Histoire de Bouddhisme Indien, pp. 575-606, 
pp. 673-4 and A.:K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, pp. 240-42. 
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concerning human types. Since the matter in hand is to see 
the forms of questions and answers in the fuggala chapter in 
the Kathàvatihu and the Vijfidnakaya, let us proceed to the main 
subject. 


11.3 In the sections below, we follow the lead of A.K. 
Warder's study named “The Earliest Indian Logic."'! 

The Puggalakatha is composed of nineteen sections in which 
eight possible sections, called niggaha (refutation) are given, 
Again, each of these refutations, consists of five sub-sections, 
called paficaka ( pentad), or catukka (tetrad ). They are as follows: 


l. The first refutation. (Nos. 1-5 : pp. 1-4) 
i, Affirmative pentad (anuloma-paficakam) . 
ii. Rejoinder tetrad (pafikamma-catukkam) . 
ii. Refutation tetrad (nzggaha-catukkam). 
iv. Application tetrad (upanayana-catukkam) . 
v. Conclusion tetrad (niggamana-catukkam) . 
2. The second refutation. (Nos. 6-10: pp. 4-7) 
i. Adverse controversy pentad (paccanika-paficakam). 
H. Rejoinder tetrad. 
iij. Refutation tetrad. 
iv. Application tetrad. 
v. Conclusion tetrad. 
The third refutation. (No. 11 : p. 8) 
The fourth refutation. (No. 12 : pp. 8-9) 
The fifth refutation. (No. 13 : p. 9) 
The sixth refutation. (No. 14 : pp. 9-10) 
, The seventh refutation. (No. 15 : p. 10) 
The eighth refutation. (No. 16 : pp. 10-11) 
Simple collation | (suddhika-samsandana). (Nos. 17-129 : 
pp. 11-4) 
10. Comparison (opamma-samsandanam). (Nos. 130-37 : pp. 
14-20) 


OMIA me to 


1. Proceedings of the 25th International Congress of Orientalisis. (1963), vol. 
4, pp. 56-68. The statements of the puggalakathá in the Kathdvatthu are para- 
phrased and sometimes expanded from A. K. Warder's study, since his 
article is not easily accessible and also contains numerous printing errors, a as 
the author could not proofread it. t. 


* 
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l1. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


I5. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Collating by the tetrad scheme (catukkanaya-samsandanam) . 
(Nos. 138-45 : pp. 20-4) 
Definition-judgement-discussion (Jakkhandyuttikatha). (Nos. 
146-7 : p. 24) 

Clarification of terms (vacanasodhanam, here actually 
indicating the distribution of terms). (Nos. 148-53: 
pp. 24-5) 

Examination of concepts ( paffattanuyogo). (Nos. 154-57 : 
pp. 25-8) 

Examination of future courses (gatianuyogo). (Nos. 158- 
70 : pp. 28-34) 

Examination ofderivative concepts (upadapafiiattánuyogo) . 
(Nos. 171-99 : pp. 34-45) 

The first section of ethical goodness (kalydnavaggo 
pathamo). (Nos. 200-16 : pp. 45-55) 

Examination ofsupernormal power (abhiññänuyogo) . (Nos. 
217-8 : pp. 55-6) 

Adducing suitas (suttáhara). (Nos. 219-45 : pp. 56-69) 


According to A. K. Warder, the pentad and tetrad in the 
first refutation mentioned above are analyzed as follows on the 
basis of statements in the puggalakatha:! 


Pentad : normal (anuloma) consequent (pápand). 


. 


normal disproof ( dropand) . 

reverse (patiloma) antecedent (fhapand). 
reverse Consequent. 

reverse disproof. 


Tetrad : normal consequent. 


normal disproof. 
reverse consequent. 


reverse disproof. SUE 


It may be expedient to examine the actual debates between the 
Sthaviravadin and the Pudgala school. 


11.4. We would like to start with the debate comprising the 
affirmative pentad in the first refutation :. 


“The Earliest Indian Logic," p. 61. 


I, 
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St. : Does the person exist (upalabbhati) in the real, ultimate 
sense (saccikaffhaparamaf ha) ?! 

Pu. : Yes. 

St. : Does the person exist in the real, ultimate sense in the 
same way (/ato) as the real and ultimate things ?? 


Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 
St. : Acknowledge the refutation: 


i. If(hafi) the person exists in the real, ultimate 
sense, then (tena) indeed you should also say, the 
person exists in the real, ultimate sense in the same 
way as the real and ultimate things. 

ii. What you say here is wrong (micchd), namely : You 
say “Yes” in the former, and “No” in the latter. 

iii. If the latter cannot be admitted, 

iv. then the former should not be admitted. 

v. What you say here is wrong, because the former is 
affirmed and the latter is negated. 


As pointed out in chapter 9, hypothetical (or conditional) 
statements are most frequently identifiable by “‘if...then. . ." 
Those are two  comporfent propositions: the ''antecedent" 
which comes between the “if” and the “then,” and the “‘conse- 
quent" which comes after the “then’’. Unlike a conjunction, 
the assertion of the “if. ..then.:.” statement as a whole does 
not imply that any one of its component propositions is true. 
What is asserted is not the truth of either components, separately 
or together, but the relation of conditionality , between them.? 
Therefore, in the above debate the Sthaviravadin subdivides his 
refutation of the opponent into the five steps and explains that 





l. According to the Kv.-Commentary (p. 8), the word 'saccikaftha! is that 
which is real (bhatatthe) and is that which cannot be grasped in a false 
way (abhütakarena agahetabbo) like a deceptive appearance (maya), a mirage 
(marici), etc.; and paramatiha means ‘highest’ (uttamaffha) and is that which 
cannot be grasped under the influence of report, ctc. (anussavddivasena 
agahetabbo). 

2. This means to ask whether or no the person exists in the same way 
as the 57 principles (i.e. the 5 khandhas, the 12 dyatanas, the 18 dhátus and 
the 22 indriyas) exist. On this, see the Kv-Commentary, p. 8. 

3. Sce R. B. Angell, Reasoning and Logic, p. 144. 
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if the antecedent should be true, then the consequent should 
be also true, and if the consequent is false, then the antecedent 


will be also false, namely : 


(i) $24 

(ii) — (p.—4) 

(iii) & (iv) -42-p 

(v) — (p.—g)? i 


We must note here that the form pÐ q becomes : 


(524)2m- (b.-9)=(—9> -p) &C—v 0) 
"Thus, in the affirmative pentad we see that the Pudgala school 
is defeated by the Sthaviravadin. In other words, the Sthavira- 
vàdin points out that the forms —f> —g, fD —4, —£24 taken 
together are inconsistent with the forms p> q. 

Now, let us see the rejoinder tetrad in which the opponent 


takes the initiative: 


Pu.: Does the person not exist in the real, ultimate sense ? 


St. : No.? 
Pu.: Does the person not exist in the real, ultimate sense in 
the same way as the real and ultimate things ? 


/27 ]. As for the affirmative pentad mentioned above, a further attempt 
would be made by paraphrasing the statements of items i, ii, iii, iv and v 
as follows : 

i. If the person exists in the real, ultimate sense, then indeed you 
should also say, the person exists in the real, ultimate sense in the 
same way as the real and ultimate things. 

ii. What you say here is wrong, namely: You say “Yes” in the former, 
and “No” in the latter. 

iii, But the latter cannot be admitted. 

iv. Therefore, the former should not be admitted, 

v. The former is affirmed and therefore it is wrong to negate the 
latter. Symbolically: 


i. 0249 
ii. —~(p.—9) 
iii, —g 


iv. Therefore, —p 
v. p, therefore, — —q 
2. The word 'dmanià' meaning "Yes" is used according to Pali idiom. 
But the answer in this case actually means “Yes : it does not exist," so that 
manta here should be rendered negatively in English. 


Ca 
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St. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus (it does not exist). 
Pu. : Acknowledge the rejoinder : 

i Ifthe person does not exist in the real, ultimate 
sense, then indeed you should also say, the person. 
does not exist in the real, ultimate sense in the 
same way as the real and ultimate things. 

ii. What you say here is wrong, namely: You say 
“No” in the former, and ‘It is not the case that 
the person does not exist" in the latter. (That is, 
“Yes.’’) 

iii, If it is not the case that the latter cannot be 
admitted, then it is not the case that the former 
should not be admitted. ; 

iv. What you say here is wrong, because the former 
is negated and the latter is negated twice. 


Thus, to sum up: 


ü -4-1 
i) -(-p--~4) 
(ii) --9- -$ 


(v) =(=: =g) 
It seems that by showing the form — £2 —q which is equivalent 
to the form g2 5, in the above the Pudgala school tries to 
demonstrate sophistically p and —g, which are both the stand- 
point of the Pudgala school. This can be understood from the 
fact that the Pudgala school shows the form —p> —g (item i 
above) and the form — —42 — ~p (item iii above). The form 
— —q2 — —p becomes the form gop from a logical point of 
view. The form g2pis called the converse of the form $2 4, 
and the latter is equivalent to the form —492 —p which is: 
called contraposition, but not equivalent to the form— —42 — —p 
(or 22). 

Let us turn our eyes to the refutation tetrad, which is stated 
by the Pudgala school : 


I. Asfor the rejoinder tetrad, we could see symbolically as follows : 


i. —pD—¥ bed 
ii, —(—5.—-39 *si . 
iti. — +g, therefore, — — p 


x 


“iv. —p therefore, =g 
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i 


ii. 


But if you think “We say ‘No’ in the former and ‘It is 
not the case that the person does not exist’ in the latter,” 
then, you who have assented to the propositions, should 
indeed be refuted; let us then refute you, for you are well 
refuted. If you say “No” in the former, then you should 
say ‘‘No’’ in the latter. 

What you say here is wrong, namely : You say “No” in 
the former and “It is not the case that the person does 
not exist” in the latter? 


iii. If it is not the case that the latter cannot be admitted, 


then it is not the case that the former should not be 
admitted. 


iv. What you say here is wrong, because the former is negat- 


ed and the latter is negated twice.! 


At this point, we see that the Pudgala school sophistically tries 
to point out that the form — $5 —4is valid, but the form — p 
2 — ~q is invalid. d 


Furthermore, the Pudgala school mentions in the application 
tetrad as follows : 


i. 


ii. 


If this (refutation tetrad) is a faulty refutation (dunniggaha), 
see the affirmative pentad. We said there "Yes" in the 
former, and “No” in the latter. We, who assented there 
to these propositions, should not indeed be refuted. Then, 
(You perhaps say) you have refuted us, but we are not 
well refuted. (Your argument) is “If the person exists in 
the real, ultimate sense, then indeed you should also say, 
the person exists in the real, ultimate sense in the same 
way as the real and ultimate things.” 

What you say here is wrong, namely : You say, the person. 
exists in the real, ultimate sense, and the person does not 
exist in the real, ultimate sense in the same way as the 
real and ultimate things, 


* 


As for the refutation tetrad, we could sec symbolically as follows : 


i —(—p.- =q) 
ii. —-g 
ii, ——p 


iv. — —p, therefore, — —9 


> ^ 
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. iii. If it is not the case that the person exists in the real, ulti- 
mate sense in the same way as the real and ultimate 
things, then it is not the case that the person exists in the 
real, ultimate sense. 

iv. The same as item ii. Thus you are wrong.! 


And at the conclusion of the first refutation, the Pudgala school 
mentions as follows : 


i We are not to be refuted thus. What you refute us is “If 
the person exists in the real, ultimate sense, then indeed 
you should also say, the person exists in the real, ultimate 
sense in the same way as the real and ultimate things.” 

. ii. What you say here is wrong, namely : You say, it is the 
case that the person exists in. the former and it is not the 
case that the person exists in the latter. 

, iii. If the latter cannot be admitted, then the former should 

* 'pot be admitted. 

iv. What you say here is wrong, because the former is 
affirmed and the latter is negated. "Therefore, what was 
refuted (by you) was badly done. (Our) rejoinder was 
well done. Our sequel to the argument (pajipddand) was 
well done. 


Hf we sum up items i, ii, iii and iv above on the basis of what 


the Pudgala school states, they become : 
UE 





i 5534 

il, —(p.—9) : 

ii. -gD ~$ 

iv. —($.—4)° 

1. . As for the application tetrad, we could see symbolically as follows : 
i po q J M XM 
ii, —(-—4) i 


iii. —4, therefore, —p 
iv. —p, therefore, —g , 
2. As for the conclusion tetrad, we could see symbolically as follows : 
ips 
ii, p, therefore, — =g ; 
iii, —g, therefore, —p D 
iv. —í(.—q4) jd ta E H^ 
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These forms are apparently correct. According to the Pudgala 
school, the refutation of the Sthaviravadin was badly done, 
whilst the sequel to the argument by the Pudgala school was 
well done. Nevertheless, we cannot see any true reasoning from 
what the Pudgala school stated in the application tetrad and 


the conclusion tetrad. Rather we see only the sophistical (or 
equivocal) refutation by the Pudgala school. ‘From the debate 


in the first refutation between the two schools, therefore, we 
can learn the following forms: 
St. : 5234 
— (p.—4) 
—42 ~p 
Pu. : —pD —q 
£2 —4 
-224 npe 
-52--q4 
—( ~.~ ~ —4) 
--42--p 


11.5. The following is the adverse controversy pentad; in the 
second refutation, where the Pudgala school takes the initiative : 


Pu. : Does the person not exist in the real, ultimate sense ? 

St. : No! ` 

Pu. : Does the person not exist in the real, ultimate sense in the 
same way as the real and ultimate things ? 

St. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 

Pu. : Acknowledge the refutation: 


i. Ifthe person does not exist in the real, ultimate 
sense, then indeed you should also say, the person 
does not exist in the real, ultimate sense in the 
same way as the real and ultimate things. 

ii. What you say here is wrong, namely : You say 
“No” in the former and "It is not the case that 
the person does not exist" in the latter. ..; 


1. This also means **Yes : it does not exist." So this should be rendered 
negatively in English. «ores 
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iji. Ifitis not the case that the latter cannot be 
admitted, 

iv. then it is not the case that the former cannot be 
admitted. 

v. What you say here is wrong, because the former 
is negated and the latter is negated twice. 


This is similar to the rejoinder tetrad in the first refutation. 
Whilst the first refutation is in a word viewed as an affirmative 
refutation, the second one is viewed as a negative refutation. 
In order to simplify further the arguments between the two 
schools, let us express them symbolically by using only the 
letters f, q, etc. 

In the rejoinder tetrad, which is similar to the affirmative 
pentad in the first refutation, we see: 


St. : p? 
Pu, : Yes. 
St. : 4? 
Pu. : No. 
St. :i. $24 
— (5.4) 
ii, —4D —f 
iv. —(f.—9) 


In the refutation tetrad we see : 
St :i —($.—9)-(020) 
ii, —(£.—4) " 
lii. —q2 —p 
— (p.— 
The following is the application tetrad : 
St. : i —(-£--¢)=(-/D—9) 


i. —(—p.—-—4) 
iii, ——qD —~p 
iv. —(—p.— —9) 


As the conclusion tetrad, the following can be seen : 
$t. :i -D-4 

ii, —(—5.——9) 

i ——4O ——f 

iv. —-(—5.— —9) 
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As we have seen already, the first and second refutations form 
a complete debate in themselves, consisting of five subsections 
or four subsections, called simply pentads (paficaka) or tetrads 
(catukka). Such a way of refutations is covered throughout the 
Kathavatihu, Therefore, we would like here to introduce only the 
topics of questions and answers in the other six refutations. 

In the third refutation affirmative, the Pudgala school is 
defeated. The noteworthy point here is that the term ‘every- 
where’ is used : 


St. : Does the person exist in the real, ultimate sense ? 

Pu. : Yes. 

St. : Does the person exist everywhere (sabbaitha) in the real, 
ultimate sense ? 

Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 


In the fourth refutation affirmative, the Pudgala school is 
defeated : 


St. : Does the person existin the real, ultimate sense ? 

Pu. : Yes. 

St. : Does the person exist always (sabbadá) in the real, ulti- 
mate sense ? 


Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 1 


In the fifth refutation affirmative, the Pudgala school is 
defeated: 
St. : Does the person exist in the real, ultimate sense ? Kc t 
Pu. : Yes. ui 
St. : Does the person exist in everything (sabbesu) in the 
real, ultimate sense ? 
Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 


In the sixth refutation negative, the Sthaviravadin is defeated: 


Pu. : Does the person not exist in the real, ultimate sense ? 

St. : No. ` 

Pu. : Does the person not exist everywhere in the real, ulti- 
mate sense ? 

St. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 
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In the seventh refutation negative, the Sthaviravadin is 
defeated: 


: Does the person not exist in the real, ultimate sense ? 
: No. 
: Does the person not exist always in the iat ultimate 
sense ? 
St. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 


In the eighth refutation negative, the Sthaviravadin is 
defeated : 


: Does the person not existin the real, ultimate sense ? 
: No. 
Pu. : Does the person not exist in everything in the real, 
ultimate sense ? 
St. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus.. 


The terms ‘everywhere,’ ‘always,’ ‘in everything’ in the above 
are important in examining the essential-qualities of the word 
‘puggala’ itself.1 But what is more important here is the relation- 
ship between two different propositions, which are always 
analyzed from a logical point of view by the respective schools. 
As already stated, in the first refutation the Sthaviravadin begins 
by refuting the Pudgala school in the pentad which contains 
the essential argument, but is defeated by sophistry or equivoca- 
tion when the Pudgala school has the initiative in the four 
tetrads (esp. refer to chapter 11.4); in the second refutation 
the Pudgala school begins by repeating its rejoinder argument 
as the pentad, but the Sthaviravàdin then has the rejoinder 
and in the four tetrads he develops his argument strictly, 
eliminating the sophistry, and establishes his refutation of the 
Pudgala school. "e 

Thus we can see from the above eight refutations that both 
the Sthaviravadin and the Pudgala school conduct quite logical 
investigations into the existence or non-existence of puggala in 
the real sense. In other words, the first two refutations deal with 





1. On this, see the Xv.-Commentary, p. 15 and the Abhidhammatiha-sangaha, 
Part VII. 
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what is called existential quantification and what is called universal 
quantification. If we substitute “F° for “puggala in the real, 
ultimate sense," the Pudgala school maintains “There are F^ 
br “F exist," symbolized by (4x) Fx. On the other hand, the 
Sthaviravadin maintains *"There are no F" or “F do not exist,” 
symbolized by —(Zx)Px. But tosay that "there are no F” is 
the same as saying that "everything is non-F," symbolized by 

` (x) — Fx. Therefore, we come to know from the first two 
refutations : 


+ 1. (WHx)Fx (existential quantification). 
2. — (ax) Fx (universal quantification) . 


i 


And the last six refutations also indicate some kind of universal 
quantification: ‘everywhere’, ‘always’, ‘in everything’, though 
these are qualified in space, in time, and in particulars. 


11.6 In the simple collation — (suddhika-samsandana), the 
Sthaviravádin takes the initiative in the following manner: 


St. : Does the person exist in the real, ultimate sense, and 
does matter (rüpa as physical principles) exist in the 
real, ultimate sense ? 


Pu. : Yes. 
St. : Is matter different from the person (afffam rfipam añño 
puggalo) ? Of 


Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 
St. : Acknowledge the refutation: 

i. If the person exists in the real, ultimate sense, and 
matter exists in the real, ultimate sense, then you 
should also say, matter is different from the person. 

ii. What you say here is wrong, namely: You say 
“Yes” in the first two propositions, and “No” in 
the third proposition. 

iii. If the third one cannot be admitted, then the first 
two should not be admitted. 

iv. What you say here is wrong, because the first two 
are affirmed and the third is negated. 


The same form of refutation is then pursued concerning whether 
or not the other. four khandhas, the twelve dyatanas, the eighteen 
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dhátus and the twenty-two indriyas (faculties) exist in the real, 
ultimate sense. Hereon, we see that the above is an example! 
of a compound propositional form, and that the argument fo 

is composed of the form 9.92 r which is equivalent to the ford 
[?2(g27r)] called the principle of exportation. Thus the, 
Sthaviravadin’s statements above could be expressed symboli- 
cally as follows : ; 


i pqr 

ii. —(pq.—r) 
iii, —r2 — (5.9) 
iv. —(54.— 7) 


The form p.qDr is also equivalent to the form [gD (5 r) ]. An 
important thing in such a compound proposition is to see rela- 
tion between terms in the sentences rather than to see relations 
between the sentences and the way they are connected together. 
In this respect, we must note that the word ‘samsandand’ (or 
— am neuter) is used in debate (see chapter 11.3). 


According to A. K. Warder (see “The Earliest Indian Logic,” 
p.60), the word samsandané means ‘checking’, ‘collating’, 
‘putting together’, ‘substitution’, and the object of this is to see 
whether a given term, concept, or entity is distinct from the other 
terms, etc., used in Buddhist philosophy. So, suddhika-samsandana 
(simple checking) means setting the given term beside all the 
terms of the Mátika system in rotation and asking whether it is 
different. If ais not different from b, then it cannot be said 
that a exists in the real, ultimate sense; only 5 so exists and a is 
just a name. In this sense, it is logically significant that in the 
ninth section, called suddhika-samsandaná, each term (of the five 
khandhas, the twelve dyatanas and so on) is examined by asking 
whether or no it is different from the person. Moreover, as 
other forms of samsandand we see opamma (section 10) and 
catukkanaya (section 11). The former means ‘comparison’, in 
which related but contrasted terms are substituted for some 
terms of the disputed proposition. The latter means ‘collating 
by the tetrad scheme, in which the following questions are given: 


Is the term under discussion : 
(1) identical with another term in the system, 
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(2) part of that other term, 
(3) different from that other, or 
(4) is that other part of it ? 


In the opamma-samsandanam, on the other hand, we can see 
the following dialogue: 


St. : Matter exists in the real, ultimate sense, and so does 
feeling. Is matter different from feeling ? 

Pu. : Yes. 

St. : Does the person exist in the real, ultimate sense, and 
does matter exist in the real, ultimate sense ? 

Pu. : Yes. 

St. : Is matter different from the person ? 

Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 

St. : Acknowledge the refutation : 

i. If matter and feeling exist in the real, ultimate 
sense, matter is different from feeling, and the 
person and matter exist in the real, ultimate sense, 
then you should also say, matter is different from 
the person. 

ii. What you say here is wrong, namely : You say 
“Yes” in the first three propositions, and “No” in 
the fourth proposition. 

If the fourth one cannot be admitted, then the first 

three should not be admitted. 

iv. What you say here is wrong, because the first three 
are affirmed and the fourth is negated. 


[- 


iii. 


This is also an example of a compound propositional form. 
"The above refutation could be schematized as follows: 


i pro s 

ii. —(p.q.r.—5) 
iii —52 —(p.q.r) 
iv. —(p.q.r.— s) 


In this section, the same argument as the above is then 
applied to the case of each of the other three khandhas, substi- 
tuted for feeling, and the permutations of the five khandhas, the 
twelve dyatanas, the eighteen dhàátus and the twenty-two indriyas 
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are proceeded with as the above. As pointed out in chapters 9 
and 10, the argument forms of early Buddhists are characterized. 
by a sorites, being composed of hypothetical statements and. 
from such a sorites various forms of argument can be derived. 
Therefore, we are almost certain that the same tendency would 
have been followed by Buddhists in the time of Abhidhamma: 
Buddhism. 


11.7 Besides the word ‘samsandand’, we see other important. 
words such as lakkhandyutitkathd (definition-judgement-discus-. 
sion), vacanasodhanam (clarification of terms), paññattānuyogo 
(examination of concepts) and so forth. Especially, in the 
vacanasodhanam (section 13) we see some arguments which are 
known as simple conversion. These arguments can also be 
expressed by “Some F are G," symbolized by (gx) (Fx. Gx) and. 
“Some Fare not G," symbolized by (Hx) (Fx.—Gx). For 
example, 


St. : Does the person exist, (and) is that which exists the 
person ? 

Pu. : The person exists, some (kehici) of what exists is the 
person, and some is not the person. 

St. : Does some of what is the person exist, and some not. 
exist ? 

Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 


But the most remarkable thing throughout the puggalakathd is 
that it can be divided into two kinds of debates. One belongs 
toa primary debate, called vddayutti (sections 1-8), and the 
other, to a varying number of secondary discussions (sections. 
9-19) .1 The word *vadayutt? is regarded as meaning ‘judgement 
of (the opponent's) statement', so that in the primary debate 
(or theorem) eight refutations are, as mentioned already, set out 
according to a logical analysis. On the other hand, in the 
various secondary discussions the terms and propositions used, 
or entities referred to, in the primary debate are examined and 
are fully elaborated for the first debate. Accordingly, in the 
secondary discussions we can see more logical arguments than. 


“1. On this, see A. K. Warder, “The Earliest Indian Logic," p, 64. 


^ 
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in the first debate. Therefore, let us examine some of the logical 
arguments in the secondary discussions. In the upādāpañña- 
itdnuyogo (section 16), we see the following dialogue: 


Pu. : Is it not the case that the person passes on (sandhavati) 
from this world to the other world (fara loka), and 
from the other world to this world ? 

St. : No. - 

Pu. : Was the following not said by the Buddha ? Trans- 
migration  (samsára) is, monks, without a known 
beginning (anamatagga); unthinkable (na paññāyati) is. 

_the beginning and the end of beings (satías), who pass 
on (sandhdvati) and who transmigrate (samsarati) . Is the 
suita thus ?1 

St. : Yes. 

Pu. : Then the person indeed passes on from this world to 
the other world, and from the other world to this world. 


It is clear that the quotation from the early canon mentioned 
above is misused by the Pudgala school.? But if we view only 
the argument form of the Pudgala school, it is composed of a 
mixed hypothetical syllogism (affirmative) , namely: 


If it is true that the Buddha preached: 
“Transmigration is without a known 
beginning; unthinkable...," then it is true 
that the person passes on from this world to 
the other world, and from the other world 


to this world. 524 
It is true that the Buddha preached. p 
Hence, it is true that the person passes on. Hence, g 


As we have learned in chapter 10.4, this is named affirming the 
antecedent because the second premiss affirms the antecedent of the 





1. S. ITT, 149, T. 2, 69 b. 

2. Besides this sutta, we sce on the same page the following quotation 
from the carly canon : Seven times at the most reborn, the person yet 
passing on, through the destruction of all fetters, is relieved of unhappiness, 
On this, see S. II, 185, T. 2, 242 b, Itv. p. 18, T. 17, 662 c-663 a, etc. 
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hypothetical premiss to be true by itself; this, taken with the 
hypotheticalas a whole, necessitates the affirmation of the con- 
sequent. From the standpoint of the Sthaviravádin, however, 
the antecedent must be false, for the consequent of a true 
hypothetical is found false, namely: 

£24, —4, hence, — p 
This is called denying the consequent. because in the second premiss 
we hold the consequent of the hypothetical to be false when taken 
alone; this, assuming that the hypothetical itself is true, 
necessitates the denial of the antecedent. 

Contrasted with these two valid forms, we must notice the 
following two forms which are invalid :1 


1. 722 q, q, hence, p (named affirming the consequent) . 
2. p2 4,—f, hence, —4 (named denying the antecedent). 


11.8 After all, the Sthaviravadin defeats the Pudgala school 
by using the mixed hypothetical syllogism denying the con- 
sequent. It seems that in it the Sthaviravadin gives the most 
conclusive proof that no person exists. To put it briefly (p. 65): 


If the person exists in the real, ultimate sense, 

then everything is [inferred to be] of soul (attan). .; $24 
It is not the case that all principles D 

are of soul (sabbe dhamma anaità) . ~g 


Hence, itis not the case that the person exists. Hence,- p 


In spite of the fact that such an argument form cannot be found 
in the Nikdyas, it is used widely in the puggalakathā of the Katha- 
vatthu (e.g. p.43, p.6l, etc.) in order to defeat the opponent. 
We wouldsay that this marks the development of the Buddhists' 
thinking of the time, as compared with that at the time ofthe 


1, Moreover, we see the following four forms which are obviously 
invalid ; 
1. $2 4, p, hence, —g 
2. p> q, —g, hence, p 
3. 524, qg, hence, —p 
4. 5:2 4, —p, hence, q 
On this, see R, B. Angell, Reasoning and Logic, p. 149. 
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Buddha. From a logical point of view, the proposition ‘‘( All) 
S is P" has the status as ** (All) S is not P." The former as well 
as the latter can be true or false. Nevertheless, negative 
judgement can be construed as ‘nonbeing’ as opposed to ‘being’, 
though the problem of negation has perplexed thinkers of 
different ages. In other words, in orderto furnish an irrefragable 
proof that no person exists, the Sthaviravadin seems to have 
used the mixed hypothetical syllogism denying the consequent 
in particular. But it must be noticed that the problem of 
negation is nowadays receiving minute study, and that there is 
a scholar who suggests that every significant negation “A is not 
B" can be analyzed as “A is X, which excludes B" where X is 
an unknown property which excludes the property B,! and also 
that there is another who criticizes adversely such an analysis.? 
Apart from the relationship between negation and ontology, it 
is certain that by using negative statements the Sthaviravadin 
made an effort to give full proof of the fact that the person 
does not exist in the real, ultimate sense. 


11.9 We have found various forms of argument in the 
puggalakatha. These are all refutations of propositions maintained 
by the school. Finally, let us introduce one more example in 
which an analogy is used ( p.41): 


St. : Is the concept ( fafifiati:) ofthe person based on (upádaya) 
matter (rüpa), justas the concept of villager (gàmika) 
is based on village (gama)? And ifthat is so, is matter 
different from the person; just as village is different 
from villager? 

Pu. : No, that cannot indeed be said thus. 

St. : Acknowledge the refutation. ... 


It is clear that the above analogy is based on the method of 
agreement, which was brought over from the Jikayasand Agamas 
to the Abhidhamma texts, in the sense that the investigation of 


1. B. Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic, p. 135. 
2. On this, see Bimal K. Matilal, The Navya-nydya Doctrine of Negation, 
pp. 87-95. 
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appropriate analogies has an important role in the organon of 
good reasoning. Thus the Stháviravàdin points out: 


It is not the case that the concept of villager is 
based on village and that village is not different 





from villager. — (p.— 4) 
The concept of villager is based on village. p- 
Hence, village is different from villager. Hence, q 


In quite the same way, we can see the relationship between 
‘person’ and ‘matter’, stated by the Sthaviravadin. As mentioned 
in chapter 11.4, the form — (f.—9) becomes : 


($9 9) &8(-«2 —-£)=(-£ v9) 
"Therefore, the following forms of argument are equivalent to one 
another : 


L — (5.—4); b, hence, q 

2. 554, p hence, q 

3. —42 — p, p, hence, q 

4. —p v q, p, hence, q 

On the whole, the Kathavatthu is a polemical text, consisting 
of refutations in ‘strict logical form, so that we have tried to 
elucidate this point in the first chapter, puggalakatha, According 
to A. K. Warder, the Kathàvatthu is the earliest known Indian 
philosophical work which proceeds on the basis ofa set of 
established logical techniques : definition, distribution of terms, 
classification, relations between propositions as biconditionals or 
ponentials, quantification, the use of logical words to give a 
standard formal presentation of all the arguments, and so on.! 


11.10 On the other hand, the pudgalaskandha in the Vijitana- 
kāpa seems to be composed of nine sections. As we shall see 
later, under the name of the Sünyatàvàdin, the Sarvastivada 
‘schoo! which does not accept the existence ofthe person (pudgala) 
refutes the Pudgala school, which asserts the existence of the 
person. Let us begin by introducing the chapters of the 
Vijfianakaya. It was translated into Chinese by Hiuen-Tsang in 
649 A.D. and contains six chapters (skandhas) : 


1, Indian Buddhism, pp. 299-300. 


n 
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. Maudgalyayana (T.26,531 a-537 a). 

. Pudgala (person) (T.26, 537 a-547 a). 

. Helupratyaya (cause as condition) (T.26, 547 a-559 a). 

. Alambanapratyaya (mental object as condition) (T.26,559 


a-582 b). 


5. Samyukta (conjoined) (T.26, 582 b-593a). 
6. 


Samanvdgama (accomplishment) (T.26, 593 b-614 b). 


As we have stated briefly in chapter 5.13, the first chapter 
deals with the knowing of three roots of bad (akusalamülas) : 
greed (lobha), aversion (dosa) and delusion (moha) in the past, 
present and future principles (dharmas) (see T.26, 513 a): 

Maudgalyayana states thus : The past and future do not 


exist, but the present and the unactivated (or the unsyn- 
thesized : asamskrta) do exist. 


Sünyatàvàdin : Do you recognize what was well taught, well 
` said and well stated by the Buddha, namely, there are three 


roots of bad, which are greed, aversion and delusion? 


Mau. : Yes. 
` Sin. : Do you recognize in the bad root of greed as follows: 


It has been known that this is bad, it is known that 
this is bad, and it will be known that this is bad? 


Mau. : Yes. 
Sin. : In which time are they known? In the past or in the 


present or in the future? 

If there is the bad root of greed known in the past, 
you should say that there is the past. You should not 
say that there is not the past. 

If you say that there is not the past, this is 
unreasonable. 

If there is the bad root of greed known in the 
future, you should say that there is future. You 
should not say that there is not the future. 

If you say that there is not the future, this is 
unreasonable. 

If there is the bad root of greed known in the 
present, you should say that there is the simultaneity 

„of two kinds of thought (citta) at the same moment in 
the person ( pudgala) . 
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If there is the bad root of greed known in the 
present, you should say that there is the simultaneity of 
two kinds of thought at the same moment in the person; 
one is the thought of the bad root of greed; the other is 
the thought of seeing the bad root of greed, 

This is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that there is the simultaneity of two 
kinds of thought at the same moment in the person; one 
is the thought of the bad root of greed and the other is 
the thought of seeing the bad root of greed, you should 
not say that there is the bad root of greed known in the 
present. It is unreasonable that there is the bad root of 
greed known in the present. 

If you say that there is not the bad root of greed known 
in the past, present and future, then you do not have to 
recognize concerning the bad root of greed as follows : It 
has been known that this is bad, it is known that this is. 
bad, and it will be known that this is bad. ... 


Thus Maudgalyayana’s view concerning the non-existence of 
past and future principles is refuted. 

The third chapter deals with the relations of many types of 
thought (citta), which might be called mental (active) 
phenomena, (as can be seen in the Dhammasangani in which 89 
cittas are distinguished). Also this chapter treats of four kinds of 
pratyaya (condition), namely : 1. ketu (cause), 2. samanantara 
(quite immediate ), 3. àlambana (mental object), and 4. adhipati 
(dominant), whilst the Paffhána operates with twenty-four kinds 
of paccaya (pratyaya) and the Sdriputrabhidharmasastra explains 
thirty-three fetus including ten  fratyayas and sarvatraga 
(universal). 

The fourth chapter deals with the problem of cognition and 
explains the six kinds of consciousness (vijfiéna) which are in 
the past, present and future, and which are good, bad, and 
neither-good-nor-bad, the interrelation of them, etc. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to epistemological explanations 
of the six vijfidnas, twelve dyatanas, eighteen dhátus, etc. 

The sixth chapter deals with the mental functions of a person 
under training and explains the mental phenomena of the arhant. 


; hye 
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11.11 Now what we are concerned with here is the second 
chapter named pudgalaskandha, so that we would like to see each 
of the nine sections. 

1. Discussion of the transmigration of the ‘person’ in the 
five gatis (T.26,537 a-538 b), which may be compared 
partly with section 15 of the puggalakathà (see chapter 
11.3). 

2. Discussion of eight types of person (T.26,538 b-540 c), 
which may "be compared in part with No. 164 of 
section 15. 

3. Discussion of the three rais (heaps or classes) and the 
person (T.26,540 c-542 a). 

4. Discussion of the three trainings (faiksas) and the person 
(T.26,542 a-b). 

5. Discussion of the three sensations, karmans and the person 
( T.26,542 b-543 b), which may be compared partly with 
No. 210 of section 17 and No. 229 of section 19. 

6. Discussion of principles seen, heard, sensed and cognized 
and the person (T.26, 543 b-c). 

7. Discussion of the cause of benevolence (maitrd) and the 
person (T.26,543 c-545 b). 

8. Discussion of samskria, asamskrta and the person (T. 26, 
545 b), which may be compared partly with No. 225 of 
section 19. 

9. Discussion of the six kinds of consciousness (vifíóna) and 
the person (1.26,545 b-547 a). 

Only in section 7, the Sarvastivadin’s (strictly speaking, Sünya- 
tavadin’s, as stated in chapter 11.10) view is given at the 
beginning, whilst the view of the Pudgala school is given in the 
opening sentences of the other sections. 


The following (Nos. 1 to 5)! is the argument of whether or 
not the person transmigrates from niraya to tiryagyoni, 


—Translation ofsection 1 (T. 26,537 b-c) — 
l. The Pudgala school states thus : The person is known, 


recognized, and exists actually and exists in the real, ultimate 
sense. Therefore, the person certainly exists. 


+ 





' 1. The numbers are mine, The same thing follows below, 
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The Sünyatávádin! asks thus : Did the Buddha teach well, 
say well and state well in the stra : There are certainly five 
kinds of future courses (gatis) and they are established as differ- 
ent, namely : 1. miraya ‘purgatory’, 2. tiryagyoni ‘animals’, 
3. pitryavisaya ‘the dead’, 4. devd ‘gods’, and 5. manusgyá Shuman 
beings’; then niraya, . . .and manu;yà are certainly different ? 


Pud. : Yes. 

Sün. : Does the (same) .person decease and is the (same) 
person born from niraya into tiryagyoni ? 

Pud : Yes. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If you say that there are certainly five gatis and they 

are established as different, namely, 1. niraya, . . .and 
5. manusyá; then nmiraya, . . .and manusyd are certainly 
different, then you should not say that the person 
deceases and is born from niraya into tiryag yoni. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you say that the person deceases and is born from 
niraya into tiryagyoni, then youshould not say that there 
are certainly five gatis and they are established as 
different, namely, 1. niraya,...and 5. manujyá; then 
niraya, . . and manugyd are certainly different. 

It is unreasonable that you say + There are certainly 
five gatis and they are established as different, . . .then 
niraya, . . .and manusyd are certainly different. 


2. The Pudgala schoo] states thus : The person certainly 
deceases and is born from niraya into tiryagyoni. 

The Sünyatàvadin questions, saying ; Is this (the same as) 
that ? (This means “Whether or not the person in niraya is the 
same as the person in firyagyoni.’’) 


Pud. : No. 
Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. :...: 
If the person certainly deceases and is born from 
niraya into tiryagyoni, then you should say that this 
(person) is (the same as) that (person). 





1. The Sünyatávádin in this chapter indicates the Sarvastivadin. 
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What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that this (person) is (the same as) 
that (person), then you should not say that the person 
certainly deceases and is born from niraya into tiryagyont. 

It is unreasonable that you say : The person certain- 
ly deceases and is born from niraya into tiryag yoni. 


3. In the case that the Pudgala school says thus : This 
(person) is (the same as) that (person), the Sünyatàvàdin will 
question, saying : Is the niraya (the same as) the tiryagyoni ? 

Pud. : No. 

San. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If this (person) is (the same as) that (person), then 
you should say that the niraya is (the same as) the 

tiryag yoni. 
p What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that the niraya is (the same as) the 
tiryagyoni, then you should not say that this (person) 
is (the same as) that (person). 

It is unreasonable that you say : This (person) is 
(the same as) that (person). 


4. Inthe case that the Pudgala school says thus : This 
(person in niraya) is different from that (person in tiryag yoni), 
the Sinyatavadin will question, saying : Is this (person in 
niraya) annihilated and is that (person) born in tiryagyoni 
different ? 

Pud. : No. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

. Ifthis (person in niraya) is different from that (person 
in firyagyont), then you should say that this (person in 
niraya) is annihilated and that ( person) born in éiryag yoni 
is different. 

, What you say here is unreasonable. 

id If you do not say that this (person in niraya) is anni- 
hilated and that (person) born in firyagyoni is different, 
then you should not say that this (person in niraya) is 
different from that (person in tiryag yoni ). 
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It is unreasonable that you say : This (person in 
niraya) is different from that (person in tiryag yoni). 


5. In the case that the Pudgala school says thus : It cannot 
be said that this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) 
or different from that (person), the Sinyatavadin will question, 
saying : Is it impossible to say that this (person) is either (the 
same as) that (person) or different from that (person) in the 
case that the person deceases and is born from niraya into * 
tiryag yoni ? 

Pud, : No. It is impossible to say so. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If it cannot be said that this (person) is either (the 
Same as) that (person) or different from that (person), 
then you should say that it is impossible to say that this 
(person) is either (the .same as) that (person) or 
different from that (person) in the case that the person 
deceases and is born from niraya into firyag yoni. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that it is impossible to say that 
this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) or 
different from that (person) in the case that the person 
deceases and is born from niraya into tiryagyoni, then you 
should not say that it cannot be said that this ( person) 
is either (the same as) that (person) or different from 
that (person). 

It is unreasonable that you say: It cannot be said 
that this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) 
or different from that (person). 


In the same way as the person deceases and is born from niraya 
into tiryagyont, the person deceases and is born from niraya into 
pitryavigaya. 

The following (Nos. 1 to 6) is is the argument of whether or 
not the person transmigrates from niraya to manusyá. 

, Translation of Section 1, continued (T. 26, 537c-538 b) — 

1, The Pudgala school states thus : The person is known, 
recognized, and exists actually and exists in the real, ultimate 
sense. Therefore, the person certainly exists. 
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The Siinyatavadin asks thus :Did the Buddha teach well, 
.. 1? (This is the same asin No. 1 of the above.) 

Pud. $ Yes. 

Sün. : Does the (same) person decease and is the (same) 

E: person born from niraya into tiryag yoni ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

. . the same as in No. | of the above. 


2. The Pudgala school states thus : The person certainly 
deceases and is born from niraya into manusyd. 

Sün. : Is this (person) (the same as) that (person) ? 

Pud. : No. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

Ifthe person certainly deceases and is born from 
niraya into manusya@, then you should say that this 
(person) is (the same as) that (person) . 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that this (person) is (the same as) 
that (person), then you should not say that the person 
certainly deceases and is born from niraya into manusyá. 

It is unreasonable that you say : The person certainly 
deceases and is born from niraya into manusyé. 


3. In the case that the Pudgala school says thus: This 
(person) is (the same as) that (person), the Siinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Is the niraya (the same as) the manusya ? — 

Pud. : No. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If this (person) is (the same as) that (person), then 
you should say that the miraya is (the same as) the 
manusya. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that the niraya is (the same as) the 
manusyd, then you should not say that this (person) is 
(the same as) that (person). 

It is unreasonable that you say : This (person) is 
(the same as) that (person). 
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4. Inthe case that the Pudgala school says thus: This 
(person) is (the same as) that (person), the Sinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Is there no capacity of producing the five 
faculties, the five strengths and. the seven factors of 
enlightenment of ‘without influence’ (andsrava) in niraya, and is 
there a capacity in manusyd ?! 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sün. : Is that there is no capacity (the same as) that there 

is a capacity ? . 

Pud. : No. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If this (person) is (the same as) that (person), then 
you should say that that there'is no capacity is (the 
same as) that there is a capacity. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that that there is no capacity is 
(the same as) that there is a capacity, then you should 
not say that this (person) is (the same as) that ( person). 

It is unreasonable that you say: This (person) is (the 

same as) that (person). 


5. In the case that the Pudgala school says thus : This 
(person) is different from that (person), the Sinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Is this (person in niraya) annihilated and is 
that (person) born in manusyá different ? 

Pud. : No. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If this (person) is different from that (person), then 
you should say that this (person in niraya) is annihi- 
lated and that (person) born in manugyd is different. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say thatthis (person in niraya) is annihi- 
lated and that (person) born in manusyd is different, 

^ then you should not say that this (person) is different 
f from that (person). 


l. At this point, “Age? (meaning ‘enter gati’) is to be read as 
-AR (meaning *manugya') . (See T. 26, 538a.) 
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Itis unreasonable that you say : This (person) is 
different from that (person). 


6. In the case that the Pudgala school says thus : It cannot 
be said that this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) 
or different from that (person), the Sanyatavadin will question, 
saying : Is it impossible to say that this (person) is either (the 
same as) that (person) or different from that (person) in the 
case that the person deceases and is born from niraya into 
manus ya ? 

Pud. : No. It is impossible to say so. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If it cannot be said that this (person) is either (the 
same as) that (person) or different from that (person), 
then you should say that it is impossible to say that this 
(person) is either (the same as) that (person) or differ- 
ent from that (person) in the case that the person 
deceases and is born from niraya into manusyd. 

What you say. here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that it is impossible to say that this 
(person) is either (the same as) that (person) or 
different from that (person) inthe case that the person 
deceases and is born from niraya into manugyd, then you 
should not say that it cannot be said that this (person) 
is either (the same as) that (person) or different from 
that (person). 

It is unreasonable that you say : It cannot be said 
that this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) 
or different from that (person). 


In the same way as the person deceases and is born from niraya 
into manusyd, the person deceases and is born from niraya into 
devi. 

Although it should not be said that in niraya, tiryagyont and 
pitryavisaya there is a capacity, it should be said that in dev and 
manusya there is a capacity. 

Although it should not be said that in devá and manusyd there 
is not a capacity, it should be said that in niraya, tiryagyoni and 
pitryavisaya there is not a capacity. 
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11.12. The second section treats of whether or not the person 
can be recognized in eight types of person worth honouring. 

—Translation of Section 2 (T. 26, 538 b-539 a)— 

1. The Pudgala school states thus : The person is known, 
recognized, and exists actually and exists in the real, ultimate 
sense. Therefore, the person certainly exists. 

The Sünyatávádin asks thus : Did the Buddha teach well, 
say well and state well in the sūtra : There are certainly eight 
types of person and they are established as different, namely : 
1, srota-àpatti-tratipannaka ‘(one who is) obtaining the realization 
of the fruit of stream-attainment', 2. srota-dpanna * (one who has) 
attained stream’, . . . 7. arhatpratipannaka ‘(one who is) obtaining 
the realization of the fruit of Arahantship’, and 8. arhat ‘(one 
who is) Arahant’; then srota-dpatti-pratipannaka, srota-dpanna,. . . 
arhatpratipannaka and arhat are certainly different ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sūn. : Do persons of  srota-dpatti-pratipannaka become srota- 

üpanna ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sun. : Acknowledge the refutation. 


If there are certainly eight types of person and they 
are established as different, namely : 1. srota-dpatti-prati- 
pannoka, ..and 8. arhat; then srota-dpatii-pratipannaka, 
srota-dpanna, ..arhatpratipannaka and arhat are certainly 
different, then you should not say that persons of srota- 
apatti-pratipannaka become srota-dpanna. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you say that persons of srota-dpatti-pratipannaka 
become srota-àpanna, then you should not say that there 
are certainly eight types of person and they are 
established as different, namely: 1. srota-dpatti-pratipanna- 
ka, ...and 8. arhat; then srota-Gpatti-pratipannaka, srota- 
Gpanna, .. .arhatpratipannaka and arhat are certainly 
different. 

It is unreasonable that you say : There are certainly 
eight types of person and they are established as differ- 
ent, namely: 1. srota-dpatti-pratipannaka, . . „and 8. arkat; 
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then ;rota-apatti-Pratipannaka, srota-üpanna . . .arhatprati- 
pannaka and arhat are certainly different. 


2. The Pudgala school states thus : Persons of srota-dpatti- 
pratipannaka become srota-dpanna. 

The Sinyatavadin will questjon, saying : Is this (the same 
as) that ? (This means “Whether or not persons of srota-dpatti- 
pratipannaka are the same as persons of srota-ápanna.") 

Pud. : No. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If persons of srota-apatti-pratipannaka become srota- 
dpanna, then you should say that this (person) is (the 
same as) that (person). 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that this (person) is (the same 
as) that (person), then you should not say that persons 
of srota-àpatti-pratipannaka become srota-dpanna. 

It is unreasonable that you say : Persons of srota- 
Gpatti-pratipannaka become srota-àpanna. 


3. In the case that the Pudgala school states thus : This 
(person) is (the same as) that (person), the Sinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Is the fratipannaka ‘(one who is) obtaining’ 
(the same as) the phala-sthita ‘(one who is) established in the 
fruit? ? 

Pud. : No. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If this (person) is (the same as) that (person), then 
you should say that the pratipannaka is (the same as) 
the phala-sthita. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that the Pratipannaka is (the same 
as) the phala-sthita, then you should not say that this 
(person) is (thesame as) that (person). 

Itisunreasonable that you say : This (person) is 
(the same as) that (person). 


4. Inthe case that the Pudgala school states thus : This 
(person) is. (the same as) that (person), the Siinyatavadin will 
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question, saying: Do persons of srota-dpatti-pratipannaka not 
accomplish the fruit and do persons of srota-dpanna accomplish 
the fruit ? 


Pud. ; 
. : Then, the unaccomplishment is (the same as) the 


Sin 


Pud 
Sin 


5. 


: Yes. 


accomplishment ? 


. 1 No. 
. : Acknowledge the refutation. 


If persons of srota-apatti-pratipannaka do not accomplish: 
the fruit and persons of srota-dpanna do accomplish the 
fruit, then you should say that the unaccomplishment 
is (the same as) the accomplishment. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that the unaccomplishment is (the 
same as) the accomplishment, then you should not say 
that this (person) is (the same as) that (person). 

It is unreasonable that you say : This (person) is 
(the same as) that (person). 


In the case that the Pudgala school states thus : This 


(person) is different from that (person), the Sinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Are persons of srota-dpatti-pratipannaka annihi- 
, lated and are persons born as srofa-dpanna different ? 


Pud 
Sin 


6. 


. 1 No. 
. : Acknowledge the refutation. : 

If this (person) is different from that (person), then 
you should say that persons of srota-dpatti-pratipannaka 
are annihilated and persons born as srota-dpanna are 
different. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that persons of srota-apatti-prati- 
pannaka are annihilated and persons born as srota-ápanna 
are different, then you should not say that this ( person) 
is different from that ( person). 

It is unreasonable that you say: This (person) is 
different from that ( person). 


In the case that the Pudgala school states thus : It cannot 


be said that this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) 
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or different from that (person), the Sünyatávádin will question, 
saying : Is it impossible to say that this (person) is either (the 
same as) that (person) or different from that (person) in the 
case that persons of srota-dpatti-pratipannaka become srota-dpanna? 
Pud.: No. It is impossible to say so. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If it cannot be said that this (person) is either (the 
same as) that (person) or different from that (person), 
then you should say that it is impossible to say that 
this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) or 
different from that (person) in the case that persons of 
srota-Gpatti-pratipannaka become srota-dpanna. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that it is impossible to say that 
this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) or 
different from that (person) in the case that persons of 
srota-Gpatti-pratipannaka become srota-Gpanna, then you 
should not say that it cannot be said that this (person) 
is either (the same as) that (person) or different from 
that (person). . 

It is unreasonable that you say : It cannot be said 
that this (person) is either (the same as) that (person) 
or different from that (person). 


In section 2 below (T.26,539 a-540 c), the discussion of 
whether or not persons of andgdmipratipannaka ‘(one who is) 
obtaining the realization of the fruit of never-returning’ become 
anágàmi ‘(one who has) never returned’ is recorded in the same 
way as above. 

Section 3 (T.26,540 c-542 a) deals with the person in three 
rasis, namely: 1. mithydtvaniyatarasi ‘heap of wrongness’, 
2. samyaktvaniyatara$i ‘heap of rightness’ and 3. aniyatarási ‘heap 
of the undetermined’, This section is explained in the same way 
as in sections 1 and 2. 


11.13 The fourth section treats of whether or not three types 
of person accomplish three kinds of training (Satksas) . 


—Translation of Section 4 (T.26,542 a-b) — 
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The Pudgala school states thus : The person is known, recog- 
nized, and exists actually and exists in the real, ultimate sense. 
"Therefore, the person certainly exists. 

The Sinyatavadin asks thus : Did the Buddha teach well, say 
well and state well in the siira : There are certainly three types 
of person and they are established as different, namely : 1. the 
person as a learner (fatksa), 2. the person as the learned 
(afatksa), and 3. the person who is neither a learner nor the 
learned (naivafaiksanafaiksa) ? 

Pud. : Yes. 


Sün. : Are there also three dharmas (principles), namely : 
l. faiksa, 2. afaiksa, and 3. naivafaiksanafaiksa ? 

Pud. : Yes. l i 

Sün. : Does the person who is neither a learner nor the learned 
become the person asa learner, and does he become 
the person as the learned after having become the 
person as a learner, and then does he become the 
person as a learner again after having become the 
person as the learned ? 

Pud. : Yes, 

Sin. : Does the principle of naivasaiksanasaiksa become the 
principle of Saiksa, and does. it become the principle of 
aíaikja after having become the principle of faik;a, and 
then does it become the principle of faiksa again after 
having become the principle of afaiksa ? 

Pud. : No. 

San. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If the person who is neither a learner nor the 
learned becomes the person as a learner, and he be- 
comes the person as the learned after having become 
the person as a learner, and then he betomes the 
person as a learner again after having become the 
person as the learned, then you should say : the 
principle of naivasaiksandsaiksa becomes the principle of 
faiksa, and it becomes the principle of afaik;a after 
having become the principle of Saiksa, and then it be- 
comes the principle of Satksa again after having become 
the principle of afatksa. 


H 
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What you say here is unreasonable. 

. If you do not say: the principle of naivasaiksandsaiksa 
becomes the principle of faiksa, and it becomes the 
principle of afatksa after having become the principle 
of faiksa, and then it becomes the principle of faiksa 
again after having become the principle of aíaik;a, 
then you should notsay : the person who is neither 
a learner nor the learned becomes the person asa 
learner, and he becomes the person as the learned 
after having become the person as a learner, and then 
he becomes the person as a learner again after having 
become the person as the learned. 

Itis unreasonable that you say : The person who is 
neither a learner nor the learned becomes the person 
as a learner, and he becomes the person as the learned 
after having become the person as a learner, and then 
he becomes the person as a learner again after having 
become the person as the learned. 


11.14 The fifth section treats of how the person performs 
karmans based on three sensations (vedanás) . 

—Translation of Section 5 (T.26,542 b-c)— 

1. The Pudgala school states thus : There is diman (ego), 
sativa (being), jiva (the life principle), jantu (being), posa 
(man), purusa (man), and pudgala. Because the person exists, 
he performs karmans favouring either a happy sensation or an 
unhappy sensation or the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 
happy. He feels a happy sensation after having performed a 
karman favouring a happy sensation, he feels an unhappy sensa- 
tion after having performed a karman favouring an unhappy 
sensation, and he feels the sensation that is neither unhappy 
nor happy after having performed a karman favouring the 
sensation that is neither unhappy nor happy. 

The Sünyatàvàdin asks thus : Are unhappiness and happiness 
self-made ? 

Pud. : No. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation, 

If you say : there is átman, sattva, jiva, jantu, posa, 
purusa, and pudgala; because the person exists, he per- 
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forms kermans favouring either a happy sensation or an 
unhappy sensation or the sensation that is neither 
unhappy nor happy; he feels a happy sensation after 
having performed a karman favouring a happy sensa- 
tion, he feels an unhappy sensation after having per- 
formed a karman favouring an unhappy sensation, and 
he feels the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 
happy after having performed a karman favouring the 
sensation that is neither unhappy nor happy, then you 
should say that unhappiness and happiness are self- 
made. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that unhappiness and happiness 
are self-made, then you should not say : there is áiman, 
sativa, . . „and he feels the sensation that is neither un- 
happy nor happy after having performed a karman 
favouring the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 


happy. 
It is unreasonable that you say : There is diman, 
sativa, .. „and he feels the sensation that is neither 


unhappy nor happy after having performed a karman 
favouring the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 


happy. 


2. In the case that the Pudgala school states thus: Unhappi- 
ness and happiness are self-made, the Siinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Did the Buddha teach well, say well and 
state well to Timbaruka, a non-Buddhist in the s£tra : “I have 
never said that the sensation is the same as he that feels and 
from the beginning beings make for themselves unhappiness and 
happiness" ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If unhappiness and happiness are self-made, then 
you should notsay : the Buddha taught Timbaruka : 
*I have never said that the sensation is the same as 
he that feels and that from the beginning beings make 
for themselves unhappiness and happiness." 
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What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you say : the Buddha taught Timbaruka: “I have 
never said that the sensation is the same as he that 
feels and that from the beginning beings make for 
themselves unhappiness and happiness,” then you 
should not say that unhappiness and happiness are 
self-made. 

It is unreasonable that you say : Unhappiness and 
happiness are self-made. 


3. In the case that the Pudgala school states thus: Unhappi- 
ness and happiness are made by another, the Sinyatavadin will 
question, saying : Did the Buddha teach well, say well and state 
well to Timbaruka in the szira : “I have never said that the 
sensation is different from he that feels and that unhappiness 
and happiness are made by another’’ ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation, 

If unhappiness and happiness are made by another, 
then you should not say : the Buddha taught Timba- 
ruka : “I have never said that the sensation is different 
from he that feels and that unhappiness and happiness 
are made by another.” 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you say : the Buddha taught Timbaruka : “I 
have never said that the sensation is different from 
he that feels and that unhappiness and happiness are 
made by another," then you should not say that un- 
happiness and happiness are made by another. 

It is unreasonable that you say : Unhappiness and 
happiness are made by another. 


—Translation of Section 5, continued (T.26,542 c-543 b)— 


1, The Pudgala school states thus : There is átmau, sattva, jiva, 
Janiu, posa, purusa, and pudgala. Because the person exists, he 
performs karmans favouring either a happy sensation or an un- 
happy sensation or the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 
happy. He feels a happy sensation after having performed a 
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karman favouring ^ happy sensation, he feels an unhappy sensa- 
tion after having performed a karman favouring an unhappy 
sensation, and he feels the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 
happy after having performed a karman favouring the sensation 
that is neither unhappy nor happy. 

The Sünyatàávàdin asks thus : Is he that performs karman(s) 
the same as he that feels ? 

Pud. : No. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If you say : there is àátman, sativa, . ..and he feels 
the sensation that is neither unhappy nor happy after 
having performed a karman favouring the sensation that 
is neither unhappy nor happy, then you should not 
say that he that performs karman(s) is the same as he 
that feels. 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you do not say that he that performs karman(s) is 
thesame as he that feels, then you should not say : 
there is diman, sattva, . . .and he feels the sensation 
that is neither unhappy nor happy after having per- 
formed a karman favouring the sensation that is neither 
unhappy nor happy. 

It is unreasonable that you say: There is diman, 
saitoa, ...and he feels the sensation that is neither 
unhappy nor happy after having performed a karman 
favouring the sensation that is neither unhappy nor 


happy. 


2. In the case that the Pudgala school states thus : He that 
performs karman(s) is the same as he that feels, the Sünyatà- 
vadin will question, saying : Did the Buddha teach well, say 
well and state well to a brahman in the sitra : “He who per- 
forms karman(s) and feels (their results) falls into the extreme 
of eternalism (fáfvata-anta) * ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sün. : Acknowledge the refutation. 

If you say that he that performs Karman( 5) is the 
same as he that feels, then you should not say : the 


iu 
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Buddha taught a brahman : “He who performs 
karman (s) and feels (their results) falls into the extreme 
of eternalism.” 

What you say here is unreasonable. 

If you say : the Buddha taught a brahman : *He 
who performs karman(s) and feels (their results) falls 
into the extreme of eternalism," then you should not 
say that he that performs karman(s) is the same as he 
that feels. 

It is unreasonable that you say : He that performs 
karman(s) is the same as he that feels. 


11.15. The sixth section treats of whether or not the person 
exists in dharmas (principles) seen (drsfa), heard (fruta) , sensed 
(mata), and cognized (vijñāta). 

—Translation of Section 6 (T. 26, 543b-c) — 

The Pudgala school states thus : There is átman, sattva, jiva, 

jantu, posa, purusa and pudgala. Because the person exists, among 
dharmas seen, heard, sensed, cognized, what isobtained (prápta) 
(or) sought for (paryesita) is pondered on (anuvicarita) by the 
mind. & 
The Siinyatavadin asks thus : Did the Buddha teach well, 
say well and statewell tothe monk Arittha in the sara : *What- 
everis seen, heard, sensed, cognized, obtained, sought for, 
pondered on by the mind is regarded as : ‘this is not mine; I 
am not it; itis not my self’. This should be seen in its true 
, „nature by means of right understanding" ? 


Pud. : Yes. 
Sin. : Acknowledge the refutation. 
If you say : there is diman, sativa, ...among 


principles seen, heard, sensed, cognized, what is obtain- 
ed (or) sought for is pondered on by the mind, 
then you should not say: the Buddha taught the 


monk Arittha : “Whatever is seen, heard, ... this 
should be seen in its true nature by means of right. 
understanding". 


What you say here is unreasonable. 
If you say : the Buddha taught the monk Arittha : 
“Whatever is seen, heard, ... this should be seen 
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in its true nature by means of right understanding,” 
then you should not say : there is ātman, sattva, . . . 
among principles seen, heard, sensed, cognized, what 
is obtained (or) sought for is pondered on by the 
mind. 

It is unreasonable that you say : There is diman, 
sativa, . . among principles seen, heard, sensed, cogniz- 
ed, what is obtained (or) sought for is pondered on 
by the mind. 


11.16. The seventh section treats of the relation between 
the occurrence of benevolence (maiiré) and the person. 


—Translation of Section 7 (T. 26, 543 c-544 c)— 


1. The Sünyatávádin states thus : The person is not known 
nor recognized and never exists actually and does not exist in 
the real, ultimate sense. Therefore, the person does not exist. 

The Pudgala school asks thus : Through what mental object 
(@lambana) is there benevolence ? 

Sin. : Dharmas (principles) have a nature which exists. The 

‘being’ (sativa) is designated according to recognition 
(samjfia@) and recognizing (samjfíánand).! In this sense, 
through the continuance of skandhas (groups) there is 
benevolence. 

Pud. : Do you say:through the continuance of skandhas there 
is benevolence ? 

Sün. : Yes. 

Pud. : Did the Buddha teach well, say well and state well in 
the siitra : “In order to make beings happy, he enters 
meditation charged with benevolence — (maitrá- 
samaprapti)”? ? 

Sün. : Yes. te 

Pud. : Acknowledge the refutation, 

If there is benevolence through the continuance of 
skandhas, then you should not say : the Buddha taught: 


1. It appears that the word 'samjfià! here is used in the sense of 
‘recognition’ rather than ‘percéption’, in considering the following 
explanation ; “recognition (safffia) is the noting of objects such as blue- 
green, yellow” (sce Visuddhimagga, p. 437, p. 462, etc.). 
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“In order to make beings happy, he enters meditation 
charged with benevolence.” ot 

What you say here is unreasonable, 

If you say : the Buddha taught : “In order to make 
beings happy, he enters meditation charged with benev- 
olence," then you should not say that there is 
benevolence through the continuance of skandhas. 

It is unreasonable that you say : Through the con- 
tinuance of skandhas, there is benevolence. 


2. (The Sünyatávàdin) asks thus : Did the Buddha teach 
well, say well and state well in the siitra : “There are six kinds 
of consciousness, namely : 1. eye-consciousness, 2. ear-conscious- 
ness, 3. nose-consciousness, 4. tongue-consciousness, 5. body- 
consciousness, and 6. mind-consciousness"' ? 

Pud. : Yes. 

Sün. : Venerable one, with what kinds of consciousness is 

benevolence connected ? With ‘eye-consciousness’ ? 
With ‘ear-conscjousness’ ? With *nose-consciousness' ? 
With ‘tongue-consciousness’ ? With ‘mind-conscious- 
ness’ ? If you say that benevolence is connected with 
“eye-consciousness’, then benevolence does not depend 
on the being because ‘eye-consciousness’ depends only 
on visible objects (rzpa). (This refers to “conditioned 
by eye and visible objects, arises 'eye-consciousness.' ) 

If you say that benevolence is connected with ‘ear- 
consciousness', then benevolence does not depend on 
the being because ‘ear-consciousness’ depends only on 
sound, . . . if you say that benevolence is connected 
with ‘mind-consciousness’, then” benevolence does not 
depend on the being because ‘mind-consciousness’ 
depends only on mental objects. 

If you say that benevolence is not connected with 
*eye-consciousness', . . .“mind-consciousness’, then there 
would be a seventh consciousness of the being and 
benevolence would be connected with it; but the 
Buddha did not so understand it. 

Venerable one, the Buddha explained with perfect 
self-confidence (vaifáradya) as follows :'*I was perfectly: 
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enlightened as to dharmas (principles). In spite of the 
fact that I was enlightened with perfect enlightenment, 
if strivers, brahmans, its Devas, its Maras, its Brahmas 
in this world said together that he was not enlightened, 
Idid not see any reason for doubt.! Because I was 
enlightened, I was full of peace (ksema), free from 
fear (abhaya) and gained self-confidence; and I myself 
established the great wheel of truth in the place called 
the basis of a great man (arsabha-sthàna) and roared 
like a lion in the assembly." Venerable one, ifso, why 
do you not blame the Buddha for his ignorance ? 

Pud. : Venerable one, I do not blame the Buddha for his 
ignorance. He well understood it, but did not explain 
it. 

Sin. : Venerable one, the Buddha taught venerable Ananda : 
“I always explain the four smriyupasthanas, the four samya- 
kpradhdnas, the four rddhipádas, the five indriyas, the five 
balas, the seven sambodhyangas, and the eight äryamärgā- 
gas. Ananda, the tathagata never keeps his hand closed 
(dcdrya-musti : teacher's fist) in teaching. If I 
maintain reserve, another diman (may) be conscious 

"of it. Tam afraid of this." Venerable one, if so, why 
do you not blame the Buddha for keeping his hand 
closed ? 

Pud. : Venerable one, I do not blame the Buddha for his 
ignorance. I do not blame the Buddha for keeping his 
hand closed. He well understood it, but did not 
explain it. 

The Buddha explained in SimSapdvanasiitra : Monks, 
although I realized completely and well understood 
principles as innumerable as the sands on the earth 
and leaves of a Simíapa tree, I did not preach them to 
others. Thus the Buddha did not explain such a con- 
sciousness, though he well understood it. 

Sin. : Is there not a further statement left out in the siira : 
Monks, however, such principles are not concerned 


es 
1. At this point, we follow a free translation, because the Chinese 
version seems to make no sense, 
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with the meaning, with good, with truth (dharma), do 
not lead to the best life ( brahmacariya), do not conduce 
to insight (abhijfid), to enlightenment, to nirvága ? 

If there is such a person (fudgala) , it is not concern- 
„ed with the meaning, with good, with truth, does not 
lead to the best life, do not conduce to insight, to 
enlightenment, to nirvdna. 

That is to say, it is useless. Therefore, the person 
does not exist. 


In section 7 below (T. 26, 544 c-545 b), the relation between 
the occurrence of benevolence in the four smrtyupasthdnas and the 
seven sambodhyafigas and the person is discussed in the same way 
as above. 


11.17 The eighth section treats of the relation of the persen 
to the unsynthesized and the synthesized. 

—Translation of Section 8 (T. 26,545 b) — 

The Pudgala school states thus : The synthesized (samskyta) 
is known, the unsynthesized (asamskrta) is known, and the 
person is also known. 

The Sünyatàvàdin asks thus : Venerable one, is the person 
the synthesized or the unsynthesized ? 

If you say that the person is the synthesized, then the person 
is established in the same way as the synthesized, and there is 
jaii (birth), anityatà (impermanence), sthiti (persistence), and 
anyalháiva (difference). 

If you say that the person is the unsynthesized, then the 
person is established in the same way as the unsynthesized, and 
there is no birth, nor impermanence, nor persistence, nor 
difference. 

Venerable one, the Buddha taught the monks : “There are 
two classes, that is, 1. the synthesized and 2. the unsynthesized. 
There is no other class than the synthesized and the 
unsynthesized.” 

Therefore, it is not the case that the person exists. 


11.18 The ninth section deals with the relation of the six 
kinds of consciousness and the person. 
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— Translation of Sectioh 9 (T. 26,545 b-547a) — - 

1. There are six kinds of consciousness, namely : 1. eye- 
consciousness, 2, ear-consciousness, 3.  nose-consciousness, 
4. tongue-consciousness, 5. body-consciousness, and 6. mind- 
consciousness. Conditioned by eye and visible objects, ‘eye- 
consciousness’ arises. Such an ‘eye-consciousness’ presents (lit. 
cognizes) only visible objects, and is not the person, The person 
is not what is presented by ‘eye-consciousness’. There are only 
visible objects, which are presented by ‘eye-consciousness’. 
Therefore, the ‘eye-consciousness’ is not the consciousness of 
the person. 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, *eye-consciousness" 
arises, and because of the connection of the three (eye, visible 
objects and eye-consciousness), there is contact (sparía). Such 
an ‘eye-contact’ presents (lit. touches) only visible objects, 
and does not present the person. The person is not what is 
presented by ‘eye-contact’. There are only visible objects, which 
are presented by ‘eye-contact’. Therefore, the ‘eye-contact” 
is not the contact of-the person. 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, ‘eye-conscious- 
ness’ arises, and because of the connection of the three, there is 
contact. Conditioned by contact, sensation (vedanád) arises. Such 
a sensation originating from ‘eye-contact’ presents (lit. feels) 
only visible objects, and is not the person. The person is not 
what is presented by sensation originating from ‘eye-contact’. 
There are only visible objects, which are presented by sensation 
originating from ‘eye-consciousness’. Therefore, the sensation 
originating from ‘eye-contact’ is not the sensation originating 
from ‘the person-contact’. 3 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, 'eye-conscious- 
ness’ arises, and because of the connection of the three, there 
is contact. Conditioned by contact, perception (samjñā) arises. 
Such a perception originating from 'eye-contact' presents (lit. 
perceives) only visible objects, and is not the person. The person 
is not what is presented by perception originating from 'eye- 
contact’. There are only visible objects, which are presented by 
perception originating from ‘eye-contact’. Therefore, the percep- 
tion originating from ‘eye-contact’ is not the perception originat- 
ing from ‘the person-contact'. 


v 
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And conditioned by eye and visible objects, ‘eye-conscious- 
ness’ arises, and because of the connection of the three, there is 
contact. Conditioned by contact, volition (cetand) arises. Such 
‘a volition originating from ‘eye-contact’ presents (lit.wills) 
only visible objects, and is not the person. The person is not 
what is presented by volition originating from ‘eye-contact’. 
There are only visible objects, which are presented by volition 
originating from ‘eye-contact’. Therefore, the volition originat- 
ing from ‘eye-contact’ is not the volition originating from ‘the 
person-contact’. 

Because the contact from which principles (dharmas) arise is 
the fifth dharma (of consciousness, contact, sensation, perception 
and volition, and there is no other dharma from which principles 
arise than contact), the person is not known, nor recognized 
and never exists actually and does not exist. Therefore, it is not 
the case that the person exists. 

In the same way as ‘eye-consciousness’, the other five kinds 
of consciousness are also followed. 


2. There are six kinds of consciousness, namely : 1. eye- 
consciousness, ...and 6. mind-consciousness. Conditioned by 
eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises, Eye, visible 
objects and eye-consciousness are not the person, and condi- 
tioned by only eye and visible objects, 'eye-consciousness' arises. 
And conditioned by eye and visible objects, 'eye-consciousness' 
arises, and because of the connection of the three (eye, visible 
objects and eye-consciousness), there is contact. Eye, visible 
objects, eye-consciousness and contact are not the person. 
Conditioned by only eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ 
arises, and because of the connection of the three, there is 
contact. 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, *eye-conscious- 
ness’ arises, and because of the connection of the three, there 
is contact. Conditioned by contact, sensation arises. Eye, visible 
objects, eye-consciousness, eye-contact and sensation originating 
from ‘eye-contact’ are not the person. Conditioned by only eye 
and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises. Because of the 
connection of the. three, there is. contact. Conditioned by con- 
tact, sensation arises. 
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And conditioned by eye and visible objects, *eye-conscious- 
mess! arises, and because of the connection of the three, there 
is contact. Conditioned by contact, there is perception. Eye, 
visible objects, eye-consciousness, eye-contact and perception 
originating from ‘eye-contact’ are not the person. Conditioned 
by only eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises, and 
because of the connection of the three, there is contact. Condi- 
tioned by contact, perception arises. 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, ‘eye-conscious- 
ness' arises, and because of the connection of the three, there is 
contact. Conditioned by contact, volition arises. Eye, visible 
objects, eye-consciousness, eye-contact and volition originating 
from ‘eye-contact’ are not the person. Conditioned by only eye 
and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises, and because of 
the connection of the three, there is contact. Conditioned by 
contact, volition arises. 

Because the contact from which principles arise is the fifth 


dharma (of consciousness, contact, sensation, perception and 
volition, and there is no other dharma from which principles 


arise than contact), the person is not known, nor recognized, 
and never exists actually and does not exist. Therefore, it is 
not the case that the person exists. 


In the same way as ‘eye-consciousness’, the other five kinds of 
consciousness are also followed. 


3. There are six kinds of consciousness, namely : 1. eye- 
consciousness, .. .and 6. mind-consciousness. Conditioned by 
eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises. It is impossi- 
ble that eye and visible objects arise and *eye-consciousness' 
does not arise. It is possible that eye and visible objects arise 
and ‘eye-consciousness’ also arises. It is impossible that eye and 
visible objects cease and ‘eye-consciousness’ does not cease. It 
is possible that eye and visible objects cease and ‘eye-conscious- 
ness? also ceases, 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ 
arises, and because of the connection of the three, there is con- 
tact, Itis impossible that eye, visible objects and ‘eye-conscious- 
ness’ arise and ‘eye-contact’ does not arise. It is possible that 
eye, visible objects and ‘eye-consciousness’ arise and ‘eye-con-~ 
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tact’ also arises. It is impossible that eye, visible objects and 
“eye-consciousness’ cease and ‘eye-contact’ does not cease. 
It is possible that eye, visible objects and ‘eye-consciousness’ 
cease and ‘eye-contact’ also ceases, . . .The contact from which 
principles arise is the fifth dharma, and (the eighteen dhdius and 
the six contacts) arise simultaneously, and persist simultaneous- 
ly, and cease simultaneously. When one of them arises, the 
other (principles) also arise; when one of them ceases, the 
other (principles) also cease. Because the contact from which 
principles arise is the fifth dharma, the person is not known, nor 
recognized, and never exists actually and does not exist. There- 
fore, it is not the case that the person exists. 


4. There are six kinds of consciousness, namely : 1. eye- 
consciousness, . . and 6. mind-consciousness. Conditioned by 
eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises. Such an ‘eye- 
consciousness’ presents (lit. cognizes) visible objects, and is not 
contact nor sensation nor perception nor volition, because the 
characteristic (laksana) of the activity of consciousness is ‘eye- 
consciousness’. 

And conditioned by eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ 
arises, and because of the connection of the three, there is con- 
tact. Such an ‘eye-contact’ presents (lit. touches) visible objects, 
and is not sensation nor perception nor volition nor conscious- 
ness, because the characteristic of the activity of contact is ‘eye- 
contact’, . . The contact from which principles arise is the fifth 
dharma, and (the eighteen dhátus and the six contacts) arise 
simultaneously, and persist simultaneously, and cease simul- 
taneously. When one of them arises, the other (principles) also 
arise; when one of them ceases, the other (principles) also 
cease. Having arisen already, each of them functions properly 
and does not function as to what is unrelated to one another. 
Because the contact from which principles arise is the fifth 
dharma, the person is not known, nor recognized, and never 
exists actually and does not exist. Therefore, it is not the case 
that the person exists. 

AES 

5. There are six kinds of consciousness, namely : 1. eye- 

consciousness, . . . and 6. mind-consciousness. 
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^ 
i. Ques. : What.» does ‘eye-consciousness’ distinguish. 


Ans. 


(vijftanati) ? 
: It distinguishes visible objects. 


Ques. : What does it not distinguish ? 


Ans. 


: The other eleven dyatanas (spheres). 


ii. Ques. : What does ‘ear-consciousness’ distinguish ? 


Ans. 


: It distinguishes sounds. -g 


Ques. : What does it not distinguish ? 


Ans. 


: The other eleven dyatanas. 


The six kinds of consciousness distinguish their own objects, 
and have the nature of distinguishing their own objects. It is 
not the case that (they) have not the nature of distinguishing’ 
their own objects. The person has not such a nature. THerefore 
it is not the case that the person exists. 


6. There are twelve ayatanas, namely : 1. eye and 2. visible 


objects, 3. 


ear and 4, sound, 5. nose and 6, odour, 7. tongue 


and 8. taste, 9. body and 10. tangible object, 11. mind and 
12. principles. 


Ques. 


Ans, 


: By how many kinds of consciousness are visible 
objects presented (lit. cognized), .. .By how many 
kinds of consciousness are principles presented ? 


: Visible objects are presented( lit. cognized) by two 
kinds of consciousness, that is, ‘eye-consciousness’ 
and ‘mind-consciousness’. Sound is presented by: 
two kinds of consciousness, that is, 'ear-conscious- 
ness’ and ‘mind-consciousness’. Odour is presented 
by two kinds of consciousness, that is, ‘nose-con- 
sciousness’ and ‘mind-consciousness’. Taste is present- 
ed by two kinds of consciousness, that is, ‘tongue- 
consciousness’ and ‘mind-consciousness’. Tangible 
object is presented by two kinds of consciousness, 


. that is, ‘body-consciousness’ and ‘mind-conscious- 


ness’. The other seven dyafanas (that is, eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, mind and principles) are 
presented by only ‘mind-consciousness’. The twelve 
dyalanas are presented (lit. cognized) by one 
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another, and have the nature of being presented. 
by one another. It is not the case that (they) 
have not the nature of being presented by one 
another. The person has not such a .nature. 
Therefore, it is not the case that the person exists. 


7. There are six kinds of consciousness, namely : 1. eye- 
consciousness, . . and 6. mind-consciousness. Conditioned by 
eye and visible objects, ‘eye-consciousness’ arises, and because 
of the connection of the three, there is contact. There is sen- 
' sation, perception and volition, which arise simultaneously with 
contact. Because the contact from which principles arise is the 
fifth dharma (of consciousness, contact, sensation, perception 
and volition, and there is no other dharma from which principles 
arise than contact), the person is not known, nor recognized, 
and never exists actually and does not exist. Therefore, it is 
not the case that the person exists. 


In the same way as ‘eye-consciousness’, the other five kinds 
of consciousness are also followed. 


11.19 From chapter 11.11 up to chapter 11.18, we have 
tried to translate the fudgalaskandha of the Vijfianakdya into 
English. It may be said that throughout the pudgalaskandha the 
Sünyatàvàdin (Sarvastivadin) maintains the non-existence of 
the person and at the same time, the existence of gatis, because 
in each section the difference of gatis is emphasized by stating: 
“There are certainly five kinds of gatis and they are establish- 
ed as different, ...,’? “Ifthere are certainly eight types of 
person and they are established as different, then it must follow 
that one person becomes another person, which is 
unreasonable, . . ." 

First of all, it must be noted that the Sünyatávádin begins by 
informing the Pudgala school of what was taughtby the Buddha 
and tries to refute the Pudgala school by pointing out that the 
existence of the person maintained by the Pudgala school is 
inconsistent with what was taught by the Buddha. In the first 
section, for example, the Sünyatàávàdin asks as follows (see No. 
1 of section 1 in chapter 11.11): 


ae 
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Is it true that the Buddha taught: “There are certainly 
five kinds of gatis, and they are established as different and 
are certainly different" ? 


To this question, the Pudgala school answers ‘‘Yes.” Then the 
Sünyatàvàdin asks as follows : 


Does the (same) person decease and is the (same) person 
born from niraya into tiryag yoni ? 


Although the Pudgala school answers “Yes” to this question, 
the Sinyatavadin points out that in order to be consistent with 
what was taught by the Buddha, the answer to this question 
should be “No”. In other words, the Sünyatávàdin maintains 
the forms p> —4 and qD —p, whilst the Pudgala school main- 
tains the form pD q. Such argument forms of the Sinyatavadin 
are also maintained in the beginning of the second and third 
sections (e.g. see No. 1 of section 2 in chapter 11.12). It seems 
that the Sünyatàvàádin cites the Buddha's teachings to lend 
authority to his own statements. 

Secondly, it is not a little remarkable to note that in. demon- 
strating the non-existence ofthe person, the Sinyatavadin asks 
the Pudgala school if (1) the person is the same in the five 
gatis, or (2) he is different in them, or (3) he is neither the 
same nor different in them, Such questions are asked not only 
in the first section, but also in the second and third sections. 

According to the Sünyatàvàdin, as far as the individuality of 
the five gatis is taught by the Buddha and also as faras the 
identity of the person is maintained by the Pudgala school, the 
person in one of the five gatis must be the same as the person 
in the other gatis. Therefore, the Sinyatavadin points out two 
matters : a d 


l. Ifthe person certainly deceases and is born from niraya 
into tiryagyoni, then you should say that this (person) is (the 
same as) that (person) (schematized by the form pr 4). 


If you.do not say that this (person) is (the same as) that 
(person), then you should not say that the person certainly 
deceases and is born from niraya into tiryagyoni (schematized 
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by the form -qD —p). (See No. 2. of section 1 in chapter 
11.11): 

2. Ifthis (person) is (the same as) that (person), then 
you should say that the niraya is (the same as) the tiryagyoni 
(schematized by the form p> 4). 

If you do not say that the niraya is (the same as) the 
tiryag yoni, then you should not say that this (person) is (the 
same as) that (person) (schematized by the form —425 — f). 
(See No. 3 of section 1 in chapter 11.11) .? 


On this point, the Kathavatthu states as follows (p. 30) : 


Ifthe same person transmigrates, without becoming different, 
when deceasing to another world, there will then be no death; 
the killing of life will cease to take place. There is a karman; 
there is its result; there is the result of karman done. But when 
good and bad karmans are maturing as results, you say that 
the same person transmigrates. This is wrong. 


In the pudgalaskandha, the word ‘karman’ itself is not used in 
explaining the transmigration from one gati into another, but 
what is emphasized here seems to be the same essentially in both 
the puggalakathà and the pudgalaskandha. 

In the case that the proposition “the person is different in 
the five gatis" is stated by the Pudgala school, the identity of 
the person cannot be maintained. The Sinyatavadin stresses 


1. What the Sünyatávádin points out in item 1 could be rephrased as 
follows : 1. If the person certainly deceases and is born from niraya into 
tiryag yoni, then you should say that this (person) is (the same as) that 
(person). 2. But it is not the case that this (person) is (the same as) that 
(person). 3. Therefore, it is not the case that the person certainly deceases. 
and is born from niraya into tiryag yoni. 


Symbolically : 
l. poge 
2. —4 


3. Therefore, —p 
2. In the same way as in item l above, what the Sünyatávàdin points. 
out in item 2 could be schematized as follows : 
l. $D 
2. —4 
3. Therefore, —p 
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this point by asking : “Is this (person in niraya) annihilated and 
is that (person) born in tiryagyoni different ?" And also, since 
*to be annihilated” means here that the person becomes free 
from not only one gati, but also the other gatis, the Pudgala 
school cannot say “Yes” to the above question. Therefore, the 
Sünyatàvàdin skilfully defeats the Pudgala school. 

It goes without saying that the third proposition ‘“‘the person 
is neither the same nor different in the five gatis" is definitely 
irrational or unreasonable. 

The last half sections are especially devoted to the demonstra- 
tion of non-existence -of the person by quoting the teaching of 
andiman (esp. section 6) and by explaining the relation of the 
eighteen dhdtus and the six contacts (esp. section 9). 

To speak more precisely, in sections 5 and 6, in order to 
maintain the existence of the person, the Pudgala school tries to 
express the person as diman, sattva, jiva, jantu, posa, purusa, etc. 
and to explain that among dharmas (principles) seen, heard, 
sensed, cognized, what is obtained (or) sought for is pondered 
on by the mind. On the other hand, the Simyatavadin asks the 
opponent if the Buddha taught the doctrine of andiman 
“Whatever is seen, heard, sensed, cognized, obtained, sought 
for, pondered on by the mind is regarded as : ‘this is not mine; 
I am not it; itis not my self," and finally the Sinyatavadin 
argues down the Pudgala school. This may be compared in a 
sense with the discussion between the Sthaviravadin and the 
Pudgala school in the puggalakathà (see chapter 11.8), in which 
there is the mixed hypothetical syllogism denying the consequent : 


If the person exists in the real, ultimat sense, 


then everything is [inferred to be] of soul. P24 
It is not the case that all principles 
are of soul. —q 


Hence, it is not the case that the person exists. Hence, — f 


Although the mixed hypothetical syllogism denying the con- 
‘sequent is not used in the pudgalaskandha, the method of setting 
propositions is similar to that in the Puggalakatha. 

Then the Pudgala school tries to take up the problem of 
benevolence as an actof the person (section 7) and to. disregard 
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the doctrine of anátman. It is, however, pointed out by the 
Sünyatàvadin that the ‘being’ is designated according to recogni- 
tion and recognizing, and that there is benevolence through the 
continuance of the five skandhas (groups) . 


11.20 About each section of the pudgalaskandha, there is 
little need to talk at length. Our main discussion is to compare 
the forms of argument in the puggalakathà with those in the 
pudgalaskandha. A remarkable point here is that in the pudga- 
laskandha the form poq and the form -qD —f are always 
used in their arguments. 

As compared with the formulation of arguments in the 
puggalakathd, that of arguments in the pudgalaskandha is much 
simpler. But we see that the method of setting propositions 
side by side is similar to that in the fuggalakathà. In other 
words, the pudgalaskandha looks like a simpler version of the 
debates in the puggalakatha. Logical techniques such as the 
distribution of terms and the relations between propositions 
are the same as those in the puggalakatha, though the distribution 
of terms in the pudgalaskandha can only very loosely be called a 
logical technique. But it seems that the Sinyatavada school has 
picked out the essentials and recorded them in the pudgalaskandha, 
and that the forms such as 55 4 and — 47; — f have developed 
with the relation of direct and reverse orders of the twelve 
pratityasamutpddas, which are expressed in the words ‘anuloma’ 
(normal) and 'pajfiloma! (reverse). 

On the whole, we would say that the pistas is directed 
not only towards the demonstration of non-existence of the 
person, but also towards the existence of dharmas (esp. sections 
7and 9), in which there seems to be an embryonic anticipa- 
tion of setting up the existence of the past, present and the 
future, especially in consideration of the first chapter named 
Maudgalyayana. 

The conclusion we arrived at is that the Siinyatavada school 
as well as the Sthaviravada school agreed on at least the follow- 
ing five points : 

1. The structure of the Buddha’s teachings. 

2. The way of thinking of the early Buddhists. 

3. The dialectic method of discussion. 


- 
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4. How to constitute a valid proof. 

:5. Logical techniques. 

In view of the fact that public debating was an ancient custom. 
in India and that the Buddha stated the following words: 


You should respect the elders and should not be envious 
of them; you should know the time to look for teachings; you 
should know the instant when dhammakatha (talk on doctrine) 
begins; and you should listen to the goodly words with care 
(Sn. 325), 


it may safely be said that in their discussions the Buddhists and 
afterwards the respective schools developed Buddhist philosophy 
by assimilating fully the five points mentioned above. 

It would also appear that these logical techniques, .etc., were 
understood at the time of the Pudgala schism (B.C. 286?!) and 
were consolidated in the Sünyatà-Sthaviraváda school between 
that date and the Sarvastivada schism (B.C. 237?*). Sub- 
sequently we see some further clarifications in the Sthaviraváda 


school (Kathdvatihu, etc.). 


1. On this, see A, K, Warder, Indian Buddhism, p. 240. 
2. On this see A. Ke Warder, Ibid., p. 273. 


12 


CONCLUSION 


12.1. Since the Nikdyas as well as the Agamas cover various 
fields of learning, they are required to be discussed from the 
viewpoints of dogmatics, philosophy, psychology, literature, 
linguistics, and the like. We have attempted to trace the develop- 
ment of the philosophical, and especially the logical aspects of 
Buddhist thought from the JVikáyas into the Abhidhamma texts. 


12.2. In a sense, we could say that the Buddha teaches us 
the negative way of thinking, on which Buddhist thought is 
founded. The problem of negation in philosophy and logic has 
perplexed scholars of different ages. Apart from this scientifi- 
cally intricate problem, it is certain that on the basis of the 
negative way of thinking, Buddhists searched for the humanism 
of the Nikdyas, they explored freedom, they formulated the 
social programme of non-violence, and they regarded everything 
with gentle tolerance. At this point, it seems that some 
Buddhists did not really understand the Buddha's negative way 
of thinking and others regarded the word 'negative' as meaning 
"characterized by the absence of distinguishing or marked 
qualities or features”. Therefore, it was alleged by non-Buddhists. 
that Buddhists maintain an uncertain attitude towards life, 

For a certainty, the Buddha (as well as his disciples) avoided 
the expression of emphatic affirmative (or dogmatic) thinkíng;. 
rather, he tried to give an expression of passivity by the practi- 
cal use of the double negative, such as : 
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It is not the case that everything is not having the principle 
of change. 


Such an expression is, however, not an expression arising from 
the Buddha's ambiguous thinking, but an expression originating 
from the result ef seeking after the truth on the basis of his 
negative thinking. As we have already learned, the Buddha 
started with searching for what a human being is, and finally 
grasped the non-existence of the self, called anaitan. In other 
words, the Buddha realized that a human being cannot be 
grasped without the absence of the self (anattan). This does not 
mean the mere “negation of the self", but means that he found 
‘not his own-ness’ (i.e. the absence of the self) through the 
medium of his completely negative thinking. Therefore, he 
points out that ultimate truth cannot be directly expressed in 
affirmative words alone, and that at the stage of trying to ex- 
plain what the ultimate truth is, there is no method of doing 
so other than using a negative phrase such as “this is not A”, 
“not B", “not C", ..."not X". This negative phrase is denied 
by the use of the double negative; and is negated again by the 
practical use of the triple negative. In this sense, the recognition 
of paññā (understanding) originating from the real grasp of a 
human being is deeply rooted in the completely negative think- 
ing, which could be formalized by : 


(*— A", «As, [| NN —A’,. g Js (*—B", e6 -B”, 
£ uou -.B", E Ji ee (*—X", eo —X”, éb -X", n? -) 


Thus we understand the following words : 


He who sees (passati) the truth (dhamma) sees me (the 
Buddha) ; he who sees me (the Buddha) sees the truth. 

He who sees dependent origination (paficcasamuppdda) sees 
the truth; he who sees the truth sees dependent origination. 


The verb passati (3rd person singular, present tense; the root of 
this is pass, and the meaning ‘see’) is used in the teaching of 
Buddhism in the meaning of “to have an insight into inner 
character or underlying truth through the medium of the 
completely negative thinking," so that “to see the truth" men- 
tioned above is to grasp the absence of the self, and "to see 
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dependent origination” is not only to havea scientific eye for 
understanding the law of cause and effect, but also to have the 
eye of truth (dhammacakkhu) to realize systematically the fact 
that all phenomena are composed of involved relations. In this 
respect, the twelve paccaydkdras (aspects of condition) in direct 
and reverse orders teach us the real logic of relations. 


12.3 Throughout the whole of Buddhism, we cannot dis- 
regard the relation of sacca, paññā, anattan, pajiccasamuppada, and 
other principles. These are closely connected with the negative 
thinking. If we overlook it, we fail to seize the characteristics 
of all the principles in Buddhism. The reason why the Buddhists’ 
uncertain attitude towards life was alleged by non-Buddhists 
was, we may say, that Buddhists were far from following the 
Buddha’s completely negative thinking and made an effort only 
to put constructions upon philosophical terms in Buddhism, In 
this sense, we must get back to the Buddha, To get back to the 
Buddha is to look at again the Buddha’s way of thinking. This 
is the only way to trace accurately the development of Buddhist 


thought. 
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a (of abhi) 23 

abadha: affliction 118 

Abbhutadhamma 9 

abhaya : free from fear 196 

abhi 19f, 22, 24, 26, 36 

abhideva : the peerless god 22 

abhidhamma 7, 17f, 19,32, 33, 34, 36, 
37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 66, 71 

Abhidhamma 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 16, 17f, 
22, 23f, 36, 87, 40, 41, wr 46f, 53, 
55, 57, 58, 61, '62, af 74, 86, 122. 
124, 125, 134, 135, 138, 152, 154, 
155, 170, 173, 209 

abhidhamma-bhajaniya : analysis accord- 
ing to Abhidhamma 62 

abhidhammakathé 28,31, 32,33, 34, 37 

Abhidhamma (or Matika) Pitaka 4, 6, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 37, 42, 44, 45 

Abhidhammamatikas 45 

Abhidhammattha-sangha 166 

Abhidhammavadin 24, 36 

Abhidhammavibhanga 26 

Abhidharma 44 

Abhidharmamahavibhdsasastra 23, 36, 86 

Abhidharmakofabhasya 86 

Abhidharmanydyanusérasastra 86 

abkikarats: to blame (one’s opponent) 


abhijfld : insight 197 
abhika : excellent 21 
HAE NUR : attack, overwhelm 21, 


abhikkanta: beautiful, eminent 21, 22 

abhilakkhita : marked 21 

abhimaddati : to beat down the ques- 
tioner 74 

abhimàna : self-conceit, undue esti- 
mate of oneself 23 

abhinthara : intention 72 

abhifilà (s) : insight 58, 84 

abhififlanuyogo : examination of super- 
normal power 157 

abhiifiapatipada: way of knowledge 59 

abhififiaia : distinguished 21 

abhiràjà : great king, lord of men 21 

abhisamaya : insight 44 

abhivddana : salutation 23 

abhivinaya 18, 19, 21, 25, 26, 33, 34, 43 

abhivisittha-dhamma : very distingui- 
shed doctrine 22 

a-bhüta: falsity 50 

acarya-musfi: teacher's fist 196 


acci : flame 78 

accomplishment 
99, 

acquisition of a personality (atta- 
patilabha) 65 

actions (kammas 59; "63, 139 

actions (that fin retribution) imme- 
diately (dnantarikakammas) 152 

activity of speech (vàácásamkhára) 103 

adducing suttas (suttáhára) 157 

adhamma : bad 10 

adhamma: immorality, demerit 15 

adhamma-rágá: unlawful passion, non- 
customary 15 

ddhánagáhi : one who grasps (some- 
thing) tightly 150 

ddhávatt : to run forward to 151 

adhikà : excellence 21 

adhimutti: firm resolve, determination 


adhipati : dominant 176— 

adhifihána : self-determining view 110 

adhivacana : designation, expanded 
metaphor 78 

adukkhamasukha : neither unhappiness 
nor happiness 52 


(samanvágama) 98 


adukkhamasukha vedaná : feeling that is 


neither unhappy norhappy 52 

advantage (hita) 149 

adverse controversy pentad (pacca- 
nika-paficakam) 156, 163 

affirming the antecedent 171 

affirming the consequent 172 

affirmative pentad (anuloma-paficakam) 
156, 157, 159, 161, 164 

affliction (abadha) 118 

Agamas : traditions 5f, 13, 18, 19, 21, 
25, 29, 31, 36, 42, 44, 45, 53f, 57, 
61, 62, 67, 72, 73, 74, 76f, 81, 
82, 83, 87, 112, 116, 121, 122, 123, 
124f, 130, 141, 152f, 173, 209 

agatagama : handed down by tradi- 
tion 43 

Aggi-Vacchagottasutta B0, 85, 91, 153 

Aggivessana 124 

aggregates (handhas) 1 

agha: hurt 118 

Agnostics 7, 88 

agreed usage (samafifia) 78 

ahara : food, nutriment 23, 142, 146 

ahita: disadvantage 149 

air (vdyo) 17 
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4-jajjara: unfading 49 

Ajita 137, 138 

Ajivaka (way of life) school 93 

ajjhattikayatanas: interna] spheres 54 

4káraparivitakka: reflection on peculia- 
rities 105 

a-kusala: bad 50, 53, 124 

akusala: (the) bad 15, 86, 124, 149 

akusalà dhammá 15 

Shemale UO: bad root (s) 59, 64, 
175 

alagadda-upamá : the simile of the 
water-snake 77 

alambana : mental object 176, 194 

4lambanapratyaya: mental object as 
condition 175 

all (sabba) 113 

alms-gathering 32 

alternants 51, 122 

alternation 51 


alternative judgement(s) 122, 123, 
124, 149, 151 

alternative propositions 122 

alternative syllogism (s) 123 

always (sabbada) 165, 167 

amanasikara ; inattention 111 

ámaniá : yes: it does not exist 159 

4-maia: deathlessness 50 

anagatam addhanam: in the future 151 

anügàmi 187 

anàgámipratibannaka 187 

an-élaya: non-attachment 50 


inr dd 76, 77, 79, 80f, 141, 143, 
1 


analysis according to Abhidhamma 
(abhidhamma-bhajaniya) 62 

analysis according to the teaching 
(suttanta-bhàjaniya) 62 

analytical answerer (vibhajjavada,— 

^ in) 76 

analytical questions and answers 
(vibhajja-pafthabyakarazas) 82, 83, 
86, 130 

4namatagga > beginningless, without 
a known beginning 85, 171 

Ananda 27, 34, 76, 100, 110, 114, 196 

4nantarikakammas : actions (that find 
retribution) immediately 152 

a@n-dsava: non-influence 49 

anásrava : without influence 182 

Anathapindika 76 

anátman 206, 207 

an-atiamana : not delighted 111 

anattan 35, 56, 66, 116, 117f, 138, 139, 
155, 210, 211 

anekamsa-vyakarapiya-patiha 83 

anekamsika : indefinite 84 

anekamsikà dhammà 83, 84 

angas : types 4 
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Angell, R. B. 51, 121, 135, 141, 158, 

17 

anger (kodha) 127 

Anguttara Nikdya 5, 35, 73 

anicca 39, 56, 112, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
13 3 

animals (tiryagyoni) 178f, 184, 203, 
204, 205 

anityatà: impermanence 197 

as oda : heap of the undetermined 
18 


afifiadijfhika : (one who is) of another 
view 92 

aflifiakhantika : (one who is)of another 
belief 92 

aññamañña : one another 32 

aRflarucika : pleased with another 92 

aftfiatha 92 

afRathácariyaka : (one who is) of 
another teacher 92 

afiflairayoga : another discipline 92 

aññenāññam paticarati : to evade the 
question by asking another irre- 
levantly 74 i 

another discipline (affflatrayoga) 92 

antecedent (fhapand) 130, 133, 157, 

1 


17 
anthill (vammika) 78 
anuloma : normal 157, 207 
anuloma-paficakam : affirmative pentad 
156 
anumána : inference 106 
anumānapañha (in the Miln.) 106 
Anumánasutta 106, 150 
anupádà : without attachment 29 
anupajagghati : to laugh the questioner 
to scorn 7 
anupekkhati : to pore over 39 
Anuruddha 27 
anusaya : tendency 23 
anussava : tradition 105 
anuttanikata : obscure 43 
anuvicdreti : to ponder on 39 
anuvicarita : pondered on 193 
anuvitakketi : reflecting on 39 
anyathátva : difference 197 
aparanta : the future 151 
dpo: water 17 
appaccaya dhamma 50, 51 
appamaññā : boundlessness 54, 58, 59, 
62 


` 


appanāvyappană : complete focussing 
103 


appear to be capable (bhanyarūpatā) 
105 

appiccha > wanting little 31 

appiya-sampayoga : contact with un- 
pleasant things 115 " 

application of the mind (cetaso abhini- 
ropané) 103 
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application tetrad (upanayana-catukkam)  atirájakumára : the prince par excel- 


156, 161, 163, 164 

approach to a question (ummagga) 72 

approve after considering (mere) 
opinion (difthinijjhanakkhanti) 105 

Aprasnaka : without question 6 

araha : to be worthy of 146 

arahant : perfected one 66, 78, 124, 152 

Arahant (arhat) 184 

Arhantship 184 

aranadhamma : peacefulness 44 

drafifiaka : living in the forest 19, 25 

arhant : perfected one 66, 176 

arhat 184, 185 

arhatpratipannaka 184 

arisen (sambhüta) 142 

arising (sambhava) 139 

Aristotelian logic 50 

Aristotle 50, 123 

Arittha 193 

ariyafiáya 98, 101, 102, 115, 122 

Ariyapariyesanasutta 30 

ariya tunhibhava : noble silence 31 

ariyavamsas : noble lineages 55, 58, 59 

Gropaná ; disproof 157 

arranging dhammas 41, 42 

ürgabha-sthána 196 

arüpas : invisible object 54 

Gruppa : invisible object 59 . 

Atynmürgángas 196 

ásá : hope 127 

afaiksa : the learned 188, 189 

asamaita paññā: incomparable under- 
standing 104 

asamkhata: unactivated, unsynthesized 
108 

asamsagga : avoiding society 31 

asamskria : unactivated, unsynthesized 
175, 177, 197 

asdta ; (the) unsweet 52, 128 

ásavas : influences 80 

as he speaks, so he acts: as he acts, so 
he speaks (yathá-vádin tattha-karin, 
yatha-karin tathá-vádin) 75 

as it really is (yathàbhütam) 131 

ask for reasons (samanugáhati) 73 

Afoküvadána 44, 57 

aspects of condition (Paccayákáras) 35, 
59, 120, 148, 211 

Assaji 71, 98 

associative fields 96, 101 

atakkávacara: beyond logic 71, 92, 103, 
105 ; 

ati 22 

atibrahma : the supreme Brahma 22 

atichaitam : the pre-eminent sunshade 
2 


atideva : the peerless god 22 
atidhaja : the pre-eminent flag 22 
atimana : conceit 127 


ence 22 
atitam addhanam : in the past 151 
atman : ego 189, 190, 1917, 196, 206 
attabhdva : individual being 142 
attachment (nipesana) 108 
attachments (upddhis) 137 
attack (abhikkamanti) 21 
attainment ofliberation from existence 
(parinibbána) 29 
attakata : self-made 142 
t soul, ego, 65, 66, 85, 117, 139, 


atta-pafilàábha : acquisition of a per- 
sonality 65 

attha ; meaning 28, 35 

attham vibhajati 35, 39, 41 

atthapada : the meaning and words 72 

Atthasálini 15 

attha-vddin : one who speaks what is 
significant 75 

atthupaparikkhati : 
meaning 39 

Aung, S. Z. 154 

austere penance (sallekha) 31 

Avadànavàdin 24 - 

dvajfjáni mdyd : a trick of enticement 
104 


to investigate the 


aveccappasdda: complete confidence 59 

aversion (dosa, dosa) 108, 175 

aversion (from worldly life) (nibbidd) 
84 


avijjd: ignorance 53, 120, 137 

a-viparindmadhammo : not having the 
principle of change 112, 113 

avivádamána ; without contention 28 

avivafa : unopened 43 

avoiding society (asamsagga) 31 


avyākata : undecided, undetermined 
15, 92, 125 

avydkata : neither-good-nor-bad 53, 
86, 124, 125 


avyakata-samyutta 125 

avyákata-vagga 125 

áyatanas : spheres 11, 14, 15, 16, 23, 
40, 48, 53, 56, 58, 59, 60, 62f, 113, 
116, 142, 143, 158, 167, 168, 169, 
202 


B 


bad (akusala) 15, 86, 149 

bad (a-kusala) 50, 53, 124 

bad (du(r)) 100 

bad root (akusala-müla) 59 

badly reasoned (duttakkita) 100, 101 

bahiddhà katham apanámeti : to carry the 
discussion away from the point 74 

bahirdyatanas: external spheres 54 

Bahuésrutiya school 24, 66 
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bahusuia : having much learning 43 

balas : strengths 27, 44, 55, 57, 60, 61, 
196 

Bally, C. 96 

Banerjee, A. C. 47 

Bareau, A. 47 

based on (upadaya) 173 

bases (dhàátus) 11 

bases of comprehension (pafisambhi- 
dás) 44, 

bases of concentration (samédhis) 
44, 58 

ir of power (iddhipddas) 27, 44, 54, 


bases of self-confidence (vesdrajjas) 44 

bases of self-possession (satipatthdnas ) 
16, 27, 44, 54, 55, 57, 59, 111 

bases of the doctrine (dhammapadas) 44 

Basham, A. L. 93 

basis (Prasthana) 63 

beat down the questioner (abhimad- 

. . dati) 74 

, beaten out by one's argumentations 
(takkapariyahata) 97, 100, 101 

beautiful (abhikkanta) 21 

become contentious (kalahajóta) 73 

become quarrelsome (bhandanajata) 73 

beginningless (anamatagga) 85 

behaviour toward a question (paftha- 
samudácára) 72 

being (janta) 189 

beings (sattas) 39, 171 

being (sattva) 189, 194 

Benares 32 

benevolence (maitrà) 177, 194 

best life (brahmacariya) 4,29, 197 

best treasure (dhanagga) 6 

beyond logic (atakkazacara) 71, 72, 
92, 103, 105 

Bhadrayánikas (Bhadrayaniya) 155 

bhagavant (Master, a title of the 
Buddha) 29. 

bhandanajáia: to become quarrelsome 


bhaüga : dissolution 142 

Bharadvaja 98, 99 

bhásá : language 5 

bhava : existence, transmigration 14, 
108, 128, 130 

bhavand : development 59 

bhavyariipaia : to appear to be capable 
105 

bhi (of abhi) 23 

bhikkhu(s) : monk (s) 18, 76 

bhüta : truth 50 

bhütattho : real 158 

bhüla-vádin : one who speaks truth 75 

bimbam : (human) being 142 

birth (jati) 115, 197 

blame (abhiharati) 74 
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Bloomfield, L. 102 

bodhi : enlightenment.13 

Bodhi-duma 14 

bodhipakkhiyadhamma 4, 13, 58, 66 
bodies of consciousness (vififtapakayas) 


bodies of perception (saffiükáyas) 54 

bodies of sensation (vedandkayas) 54 

bodies of thirst (taghákdyas) 54 

bodies of thought (saficetanákayas) 54 

bodies of touch (phassakdyas) 54 

bodily nutriment (kabafinkarahara) 144 

body (kaya) 16, 84 

body-consciousness (kdyauififidpa) 140 

boil (ganda) 118 

bojjkangas : factors of enlightenment 
23, 27-8, 44, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61 

Bosanquet, B. 173 

bottomless pit (patála) 78 

boundlessness (appamaüfüá) 54, 58, 
59, 62 : 

brahmacariya : best life 4, 29, 197 

brahmacariyakathé ; discussion of the 
best life 154 

Brahmajalasutta 81, 85, 91, 97, 98 

Brahman 78 

brahmagas : priests (brahmans) 15 

brahman (s) 78, 80, 85, 98, 99, 192, 
193, 196 

Brahmanism 117 

Brahmas 196 

breakable (paloka) 118 

breath (vitthaéra) 35 x 

buddha 152 "S 

Buddha: Perfected One 3,7 (-’s way 
of thinking), 13f, 78 (—’s preach- 
ing), 103 (—’s line of argument), 
107 (—’s way of thinking), 114f. 
211 (—'s way of thinking) 

Buddhabhümis ütrafástra 86 

Buddhadatta, A. P. 48 

Buddhadeva 23 

Buddhaghosa 14. (in the 5th century), 
21, 22, 32, 36, 63, 89 

Buddharaksita 23 

Buddha’s line of argument 144, 151 

Buddhavarman 23 

Buddhist community (sangha) 25, 26 

bundle of reeds (nalakalapi) 79 

Burma 5 f 

bvañjana : letter 28 


c 


ca: if 149 

cakkhu : eye 16 

cakkhusamphassa : eye-contact 143 
cakkhuvififidna : eye-consciousness 140 
calm (upasama) 

Cambodia 5 
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Candimaputta 76 

Carnap, R. 95 

carry the discussion away from the 
poing (bahiddha katham apanðmeti) 


categorical 50 

categorical judgement 121 

categorical proposition (s) 116 

categorical syllogism (s) 116, 127,123 

«atukka : tetrad (s) 156, 165 

catukkanaya 168 

«atukkanaya-samsandanam : collating by 
the tetrad scheme 157 

«atuskoti : tetralemma, fourfold for- 
mulation 92 i 

‘causation 65 

cause (hetus) 64, 142, 153, 176 

cause as condition (hetupratyaya) 175 

cease (nirujjhati) 142 

cease (uparujjhati) 138 

cessation (nirodha) 13, 31, 84, 138 

cessation. of groups of unhappiness 
(dukkhakkhandhanirodha) 152 

«essation of unhappiness 116 

cetaná : volition 199 . 

aetaso abhiniropanà : the application 
of the mind 103 

Ceylon 5 

Chachakkasutia 54 

chaff-fire (thusaggi) 140 

«handa : will 127, 136 

‘CR’ ang ah hsien (Dirgha Agama) 5 

‘Channagarikas (Sannagarika) 155 

chapters (skandhas) 174 

characteristics (lakkhagas) 55 

characteristics (laksamas) 201 . > 

Soar (salakkhanas) 21f, 24, 


charity (dana) 31 

childish talk (tiracchanakatha) 29 
Chinese Tripijaka 7, 86 

chip-fire (sakalikaggi) 140 
‘Chomsky, N. 106 

"Chrysippus 123 

Chu Fu-nien 55 

‘Chung ah hsien (Madhyama Agama) 5 
Chu Po chia ah hsten (Ksudraka Agama)5 
Citta Hatthisariputta 32 

ur thoughts 17, 61, 65, 132, 175, 


Ke? ean : the purity of thought 
9 


clarification of terms (vacanasedhanam) 
157, 170 

classes (räsis) 177, 187 

clear (or pure) expression (parisuddha 
vohāra) 39 

cognized (vijfiáta) 193 

collating by the tetrad scheme (catuk- 
kanaya-samsandanam) 157 
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collections (nikayas) 5 

come to be (samuppanna) 142 

come to increase (vuddhiya) 21 

come to one-pointedness (samadhiyati) 


common knowledge (sammutiftána) 45 
comparison (opamma) 77 
comparison (opamma-samsandanam ) 


compassion (karund) 3, 111 
a oad confidence (aveccappasada) 


comple focussing (appanāvyappană) 


compound judgement 119 

compound propositions 122, 136, 168 

comprehensions (pațisambhidäs) 58, 
59, 63 

concealing (sammuti) 39 

conceit (atimdna) 127 

concentration (yoga) 19, 25 

ee of mind (samadhi) 31, 


concept (paftfiatit) 78, 173 

conclusion of one’s own 
bhana) 97 

conclusion tetrad (niggamana-catuk- 
kam) 156, Tus 5 

conditions accayas, pratyayas) 64, 
153, 176 á : 

conditional statements 158 

conditional (tense) (kalatipatti) 149 

conditioned by a sentient body is 
consciousness (námàrüpapaccayü vift- 
füinam) 79 

conditioned by consciousness is a 
sentient body (vififi8napaccayá nàma- 
rüpam) 79 

conjoined (samyukta) 175 

conscious (sampajána) 111 

consciousness (vijfiéna 66, 176, 177, 
195f. 
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consciousness (vififidpa) 17, 56, 65, 
108, 138, 143 : 
consequent (papand) 130, 133, 157, 

17 


contact (phassa) 128 

contact (sparsa) 198 
contentions (kalahas) 127, 136 
contentment (santujfhi) 31 
contradictory concept 53 
contradictory terms 49, 50, 52 
contraposition 130, 160 
contrary concept 49 

contrary terms 52 
controversial topics 48 
conversation (sdkaccha) 31 
converse 130, 160 
conversion 170 

corruption (upakkilesa) 23 
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counter-question 84 

couplets (dukas) 48f, 105, 124 

courses (gatis) 177, 178f ; 

cow-dung-fire (gomayagpi) 140 

creator 13 

ctiticize (samanubhásati) 73 

cross-examine (samafiugdhati) 73 — 

cross-question (samanupufjatt) 73 

Cülahaithipadopamasutta 30, 75 

Cila-Malunkyasutta 42, 91 

Cülaniddesa 102 

cüjantaraduka ; the short intermediate 
set of couplets 49 

Cüjasaccakasutta 153 

Cüjasihanadasutta 78 

Cüjavedallasutta. 54, 153 

custom (dhamma) 11 
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dana : charity 31 

Dasabhimivibhasasastra 86 

Dasuttarasutta 35, 41, 54 

dead (pitryavisaya) 178, 180f 

dear things (pijas) 127 

death (mdra) 142 

death (marana) 115 

deathlessness (a-mata) 50 

deceptive appearance (maya) 158 

decision (vinicchaya) 127, 136 

deductive reasoning 143 

Deer Park 32 

defilements (kilesas) 15, 60, 64, 142 

defilements (klefas) 66 

defined (paricchinna) 21 

defining (paricchinnd) 21 

definite (ekamsika) 84 

definition-judgement-discussion (Jakk- 
hapdyuttikatha) 157, 170 

definition of dhammas (defining 
dhammas) 36, 39, 40, 42 

delight (pamujja) 132 

delighted (sampahamsita) 30 

delight in dhamma (dhammakdma) 26 

delusion (moha) 108, 175 

demerit (adhamma) 15 

denomination (samkhd) 78 

denying the antecedent 172 

denying the consequent 172 

dependent origination (paficcasamup- 
pádas) \1, 13, 14, 17, 31, 35, 54, 
58, 85, 98f, 106, 115, 132f, 151, 210 

depression (domanassa) 97 

designation (adhivacana) 78 

' desire (taghà) 80, 115, 137 

desire as birth (tanhajatika) 146 

desire as origination (taghásamudaya) 
146 

desire as provenance (tanhdpabhava) 
146 
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desire as source (faphánidána) 146 

determination (adhimutti) 2 

deva : gods 178, 183 

Devas 196 

Devagarman 47 

development (bhàvana) 59 

development of concentration (samdá- 
dhibhdvana) 44 

Dhamma 9, 19, 20f 

dhamma : discourse 26, 38, 74 

dhammas : doctrines, teachings 3, 7, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 227, 32, 34, 41f, 
56, 60, 71f, 82f, 92, 103, 104, 111, 
139, 158 

dhammas : principles 4, 7, 11, 12, 16f, 
20, 22, 27, 31, 34, 40, 41, 53, 55, 
57, 60f, 67, 98, 124, 140, 210 

dhammas (theoretical doctrines) 14, 
60, 63, 64 ` 

dhamma : truth 12, 13, 71, 72, 84, 99, 
102, 104f, 105, 210 

dhamma : nature 10 

dhamma : phenomenon, maintaining, 
element, custom or justice 11 

dhamma : quality, predicate (as a. 
logical term) 11 

dhamma : virtue 11 

dhamma : merit 15 

dhamma : moral consciousness 15 

dhamma : morality 15 

dhamma : non-sensuous object 16 

dhamma : mental object, state of mind, 
idea 16 

dhamma : mind-object 16 

dhommacakkhar : the eye of truth 131,. 

11 
dhammadhara : versed in the doctrine 


MR : heart of the teaching: 

60, 

dhammakáma : delight in dhamma 26 

dhammakatha ; talk on dectrine 28f, 208 

dhammakkhandas + groups of principles 
45, 54 

dhammam vibhajati: to divide dhamma (5) 
35, 39, 41 ; 

dhammapadas : bases of the doctrine 44- 

dhammasákacchà 31 

dhammá samanena vutid: principles de- 
clared by the recluse 128 

dhammasangani : enumeration of prin- 
ciples 45 

Dhammasafigani (Enumeration of Prin- 
ciples) 17, 40, 47, 48f, 53, 124, 126,. 

dhammatakka : logic 7 

dhammatakka : reasoning based on the 
truth s 94, 101, 102, 103, 106, 
I15, 1 


Index 


dhamma-vádin : one who speaks accord- 
ing to the doctrine 75 
Dhammuttáriyaş (Dharmottariya) 
5 


dhanagga : best treasure 6 
dhanas ; treasures 55 
dharma 11 s 
dharmas : principles 175, 188, 
h 196, 199, 200, 201, 203, 206, 
7 


dharma : truth 197 
Dharmagupta(ka) school 5, 24f, 
47, 54 ' 
Dharmaguptaka text 5 
Dharmagupta Vin. 9 
Dharmaskandha 42, 47f, 
60, 61, 62 . 
Dhatukatha 47, f. 64 
Dhatukaya 47, 63, 64 
dhatus : bases ll 


dhátus : elements 11, 14, 17, 23, 48f, 
53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60f, 142, 158, 
168, 169, 176, 201, 206 

dhátu samyutta 56 

dhr : to hold, to bear, to wear, to 
have, to support, etc. 10 

dialectic method of discussion 207 

dialogues (suttas) 7, 45, 76, 79, 127 

dialogue (suttanta) 40 

dibba-cakkhu ; divine eye 132 

difference (anyathatva) 197 

differentiation (papaficita) 97 

difficult (du(r)) 100, 101 

difficult to'see (duddasa) 92 


dieit to understand — (duranubodhi) 


: diffused (visafa) 38 

Dighanakha 107, 114 

Digha Nikaya 5, 35 

Dignaga 94, 95 

direct relation 131, 136 

Dreta dt Agama (Chang ah hsien) 5, 35, 


54, 58, 59, 


EH (ahíta) 149 

discerned. (vidita) 152 

discerning person (vififla purisa) 107 

discipline 17 

discipline (vinaya) 9, 15, 26, 41 

Discipline 20 

gee (dhiana). 2 38, 74 

discourses 17, 38, 103 

discoverer 1à 

discussing (sakacca) 31, 72 

discussion of the best life (brahmaca- 
riyakatha) 154 

discussion of ‘everything exists’ 
bamatthitikatha) 154 

discussion of the ‘person’ (puggala- 
katha) 193, 154f, 172, 207 


(sabe 


193, 
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irm of renouncing (jahatikatha) 

discussions (kafhas) 18, 29, 31, 
63, 66, 74 

disease (roga) 118 

dispassion (virága) 84 

dispel (pajivinodeti) 43 

disproof (aropana) 157 

disputes (vivādas} 107, 127, 136 

dissolution (bháńga) 142 

distinguish (vijfdndti) 202 

distinguished  (abhinaata) 21 

distinguished (paricchinta) 21 

distinguishing (paricchinnd). 21 

difiha: seen 152 

diffhigata : groundless view 110 

ditthinijjhanakkhanti : to approve after 
considering (mere) opinion 105 

ditthis : opinions, views 85, 97 

ditthijthana : a tenet of speculative 
philosophy 110 

dijthivisuddhaita : purity of view 29 

diverse doubtful points of doctrine 
kankhajthaniya dhamma) 43 

divide (vibhajati) 35 

divine eye (dibba-cakkhu) 132 

division (»ibhafga) 35 

doctrinal topics (mdtikd) 4, 45, 53, 
64, 126, 138 

Doctrine 20 

doctrines (dhammas) 8, 7, 115, 26, 27, 
32, 34, 38, 41,56, 60, 71, 82, 92, 
103, 111 . 

domanassa : depression 97 

dominant (adhipati) 176 

dosa : aversion 108 

dosa : aversion 175 

double negative (s) 109, 126, 151,210 

doubt (kantha) 145 

Dpvs. u^ 

dila: ae 193 . 

duddasa : difficult to see 92 

couplets 48, 49, 51, 53, 67, 


37, 


dukas : 
105, 124 
duka-Matikas 50, 51 j 
dukkha : unhappiness, pain 13, 35, 
52, 56, 97, 112, 116, 117f, 139 
dukkhakkhandhanirodha : the cessation 


of groups of unhappiness 152 
dukkhakkhandhasamudaya: the origina- 
tion of groups of unhappiness 152: 
dukkha vedaná : unhappy feeling 52, 
78 
duppaitfia : weak in understanding 72 
duppatinissaggi : one who cannot ab- 
stain from something 150 
dunniggaha : faulty refutation 161 
du(r) (prefix): ill, bad, difficult, un- 
pleasant, etc. 100, 101 
duranubodha: difficult to understand 92. 


Ò. 
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duttakkite : badly reasoned 100, 101 

dvddasa paticcasamuppadanzas : twelve- 
linked chain of dependent origina» 
tion 14, 24 

dyadic relations 132 


E 


ear (sot) 16 

ear-consciousness 

earth (pathavt) 17 

easy (su: prefix) 100, 101 

ego (dtman) 189, 196f, 206 

ego (attan) 56f, 66, 146 

eight factors of the way 4, 35, 102 

eightfold way 116 . 

eighty-nine ciitas 17 

ekamsa 85 

ekamsa-pathabvakarapa 82, 83, 86 

ekarisavadc + one-sided answerer 76 

ekamsa-vyakaraniya-patha- 83 

ekamsiké : definite 84 

ekamsikà dhammàá 83, 84 

Ekottara Agama (Yang chüeh to lo ah 
hsien) 5, 35 

ekottaras : one up 58 

elder monks (thera bhikkhá) 33 

element (dhamma) 11 

elements (dhdius) 11, 48, 54, 58, 59, 
142 


eiephanri footprint (hatthipada) 30, 


140 


LI 


(sotavi&fiépa ) 


eminent (abhikkanta) 22 

emphatic affirmative thinking 209 

enlightenment (bodhi) 3, 13, 23, 29, 
31, 42, 71, 78, 80, 103, 108f 

enlightenment (sambodhi) 84 

Enumeration of Principles 17 

enumeration of principles (dhamma- 
sangani) 45 

epithets of the Buddha 75 

equivocal answers 74, 75 

eternal (sassata) 85 

eternalists (sassatavddas) 85 

evade the question by asking another 
irrelevantly (afifendafiam paticarati) 
74 


evam me suttam : thus I have heard 4 

everyday language 39 

everything (sabba) 56, 113, 117, 143 

everywhere (sabbattha) 165, 167 

evil bad principles (papakakusaladham- 
mas) 150 

examination of concepts (fainüttà- 
nuyogo) 157, 170 

examination of derivative concepts 
(upüdapafifáttánuyogo) 157, 171 

examination of future courses (pati- 
anuyogo) 157 
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examination of supernormal power 
(abhi&füánuyogo) 157 

exceeding delight (ujdrapamujja) 26 

excellence (adhika) 21 

excellent (abhika) 21 

excellent (pania) 92 

exclusive sense 5] 

exist (upalabbhati) 158 

existence (bhava) 14, 128 

existential quantification 167 

expanded metaphor (adhivacana) 78 

expression (muti!) 78 

expression (sazyaRjana)38 

a d of emphatic affirmation 
1 


expression of passivity 114, 209 

extended simile 77- 

external spheres (bdhirdyatanas) 54 

extinction (nibbána) 14, 49 : 

nr ad of eternalism (Sésvata-anta) 
9 

eye (cakkhu) 16 

eye-consciousness (cakkhuvififlána) 140, 
143 

eye-contact (cakkhasamphassa) 143 

eye of the tathdgata (samantacakkhu) 84 

eye of truth (anacak ths) 131, 211 

eye-sphere 152 


F 


factors of enlghtcament (bojjhatigas ) 
23, 27-28, 44, 55, 57, 59, 182 

factor of obtaining the stream : sotd- 
patizyanga 59 

factors of the way (maggangas) 28, 44, 
55, 

faculties (indriyas) 16, 27, 44, 55, 57, 
58, 59, 65, 168, 182 

fail (samsidati) 32 > 

fail into dispute (vivddapanna) 73 

falsity 50 

falsity (a-bhüta) 50 

falsity (mosavajja) 128 

faulty refutation (dunniggaha) 161 

feelings (vedanás) 52, 61, 143, 189 

feeling that is neither unhappy nor 
happy (adukkhamasukha vedanā) 52 

fetter (gantha) 23 & 

figurative analogy 81 

figurative expressions 78 

figures of speech.86 

final extinction (parinibbana) 3 

find one's strength (nissayasampanna) 
43 


fine (sukhuma) 144 

fire 143 

firm resolve (adhimuttt) 23 
first Buddhist council 9 
First Schism 46 


Index 


first section of ethical goodness (kal- 
ydpavaggo pathamo) 157 

five attachment groups (paficupada- 
nakkhandha) 115 

Jive division Vinaya of the Mahisasaka 
school (thirty fascicles) 6 

five faculties 4 

five gatis 177, 178 

five khandhas, 17, 61, 80, 113, 116, 143 

five strengths 4 

flame (acci) 78 

followed by one’s investigation (vfmarh- 
sünucarita) 97, 100, 101 

food (ahdra) 23 

footprints (padajátas) 80 

forces (sankhára) 56, 65, 143 

forest (Graffia) 19, 25 

four bases of power 4 

four bases of self-possession 4, 61 

fourfold formulation (catuskofi) 7, 92 

fourfold truth 98, 106, 115, 124 

four noble truths 80 

four patthabydkaranas 82 

four right exertion 4 

Four Truths 3, 13, 80 

free from fear (abhaya) 196 

freedom (vimokkha) 24 

from the arising of this, this arises 
(imassuppadad idam uppajjati) 14, 119 

from the cessation of a sentient body 
is the cessation of consciousness 
(nàmarüpanirodhà viññäņanirodho} 79 

from the cessation of consciousness is 
the cessation of a sentient body 
(viftftánanirodhá ndmardpantrodho) 79 

from the cessation of this, this ceases 
ue nirodhā idam nirujjhati) 14, 


fruits of striverhood 
phalas) 44, 58 

fulfilment (niftha) 127 

full of peace (ksema) 196 

Fu-to-yeh-she 55 

n er future (andpatam addhünam) 


(sdmmafifia- 


future (aparanta) 151 
G 


gama : village 173 

&güma-katha : gossip about village- 
affairs 29 

gambhira : profound 24, 27, 29, 92 

gambhira abhidhamma 29, 34 

gambhira gambhira pafhà : 
found questions 29 

gambhira palifiá: profound understand- 

ing 104 

gamika :; villager 173 

gammā - vulgar 29 


very pro- 
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ganda: boil 118 

gandha : odour. 16 

ganthas : fetters 23, 24 

gatha 18 

Gàthà 9 

galianuyogo : examination of future 
courses 157 

gatis: courses 177, 178, 203, 204, 205f. 

Geiger, M. and W. 12, 19 

Geiger, W. 5 

generalized conditional 117 

generated by the law of causation 
(paficcasamuppanna) 124 

Geyya 9 

ghana: nose 16 

ghànavififlána : nose-consciousness 140 

Ghosa 24, 36 

Gnoli, R. 88 

gods (devá) 178, 183 

go forward (pavattati) 32 

gomayaggi : cow-dung-fire 140 

good (kusala) 15, 50, 53, 86, 124 

good (su-: prefix) 100, 101 

good principles (kusaladhamma) 23 

good quality 17 

good root (kusala-mila) 59 

Gosinga sál-wood 27, 32 

gossip about village-affairs (gàma- 
kathé) 29 ` 

Gotama 30, 91, 92, 103, 104 

grasping (updddnagata) 97 

grass-fire (tinaggi) 140 

great elements (mahábhütas) 78 

great existents (mahdbhiites) 17, 59 

great king (abhirdjd) 21 

great understanding (makā paftfid) 104 

greed (lobha) 127, 175 

griefs (sokas) 97, 127 

gross (ofdrika) 144 

groundless view (difthigata) 110 

groups (khandhas) 11, 48, 54, 58, 59f 

groups (skandhas) 194, 207 

groups of principles (dhammakkhan- 
das) 45, 54 

Gulissani 25 

Gulissanisutta 25 


H 


hall for debating on different views 
(samayappavadaka) 73 

hafice. tena, . : if. .then, .158 

handed down by tradition (dgata- 
gama) 43 

happiness (sukha) 52, 111 

happy feeling (sukha vedand) 52 

Hare, E. M. 20 

Harivarman 66 

harvest of belief (saddhapadána) 26 

haithipada : elephant's footprint 80 


PS 


hatthipada-upamá : the simile of the 
clephant's footprint 77 


*' Hatthisariputta 33 


having much learning (bahussuta) 43 

having the meaning drawn out 
(nitattha) 40. . 

having the meaning requiring to be 
drawn out (neyyattha) 40 

having understand (pafifávant) 72 

heap of the undetermined (aniyata- 
rà) 187 

heaps pue 177, 187 

heard (éruia) 193 

heat (tejo) 17 

heart of the teaching (dhammahadaya) 
60, 63 

Hemaka 108 : 

hetupratyaya : cause as condition 175 

hetus : causes 64, 142, 153, 176 

hetuvidyá : logic, logical reasons 94 

highest (uttamaftha) 158 

highest doctrine (uttama-dhamma) 22 

hina : low 29 

history {itikirā) 105 

hita : advantage 149 

hope (asa) 127 

Horner, J. B. 20 

Hsuan-chuang 23 

human beings (manusya) 178, 180f 

hurt (agha) 118 

hyperbole 76 


hypothetical judgements 116, 118, 


119, 121, 133f, 149, 151 
hypothetical statements 121, 122, 
50f, 170 
hypothetical syllogisms 122, 123, 126 
I 


techa : ‘wish 128 

icchá vuccati tankā: wish is called 
thirst 137 . 

idam eva saccam mogham aññam : this 
alone is the truth, any other view 
is false 107, 126 

iddhipadas : bases of power 27, 44, 

, 57, 59, 60, 61 

if (ca) 149 

if...then... (hafice...tena...) 158 

if...then... (sace...tena...) 150 

ignorance (avijjà) 53, 80, 120, 137, 147 

ih (du(r)) 100, 101 

imagination (maññita) 97 

imasmim astí idam na hoti : this not 
being, this is not 14, 119 

imasmim sati idam hoti ; this being; this 
is 14, 119 

imassuppüdá idam uppajjati : from the 
arising of this, this arises 14, 119 

imassa nirodhà idam nirujjhati : from the 
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cessation of this, this ceases 14, 119 
immorality (adhamma) 15 
impermanence (anityaia) 197 
in agreement (sammodamána) 28 
inattention (amanasikāra) 111 
in brief (sankhittena) 34 
incited (samuitejita) 30 
Inclusion and conjunction (Samgraha- 

samyoga) 63 
inclusive sense 51 
incomparable understanding  (asa- 

matta paid) 104 i 
increase (vuddhi) 21, 24 
indeclinable particles (nipaias} 49, 

52, 108, us 
indefinite ((anekarnsik2) 84 
in detail (vtithárena) 34 
indirect relation 131 
individual being (attabhava) 142 
indriyas : faculties 16, 27, 35, 44, 55, 

57f, 60, 61, 63, 65, 158, 168, 169, 

196 i 


inductive arguments 141 

in everything (sabbesu) 165, 167 

inference (anumana) 79, 106, 144 

inferring for oneself 95 

inferring for others 95 

influences (dsavas) 80 

in harmony (samagga) 28 

in its true nature (yathàbhütam) 131 

"inquire (paripucchati) 43 i 

insight 27 

insight (abhijfiag) 197 

insight (abhififia) 58, 84 

insight (abhisamaya) 44 

insight (vipassana) 102 ` 

instructed (sandassita) 30 

intelligent persons (vif purisd) 77 

intelligible to the wise (panditaveda-% 
niya) 92 

intention [jiener 72 

intention (samkappa) 103 

internal spheres (ajjhattikáyatanas) 54 

interrogation (pafthdpuccha) 62 

in the same way (iato) 158 4 eg 

investigating the meaning (atthupaparik- 
khati) 39 

investigator (vimamsaka) 97, 99, 100 

invisible object inen 54 

invisible object (druppd) 59 

Isipatana 32 

itikira : history 105 

Itivuttaka 9 f 


J 


Jahatikathà : discussion of renouncing 
154 

Jambukkhadaka 76 

jantu : being 189, 191, 193, 206 


Index 


Janussoni 30 

Jará : old age 115 

Jataka 9 

Játi : birth 115, 197 

Jayatilleke, K. N. 83 

jhánas : meditations 14, 54, 55, 58, 
JI PEUT 

jiva : the life of principle 189, 191, 

193, 206 R P 

Jjivha : tongue 16 

E v iam tongue-consciousness 

Fildnaprasthana 47 

joy (pámuja) 18 

joy (pitt) 132. 

judgement of (the opponent’s) state- 
ment (oddayutti) 170 

jugglar (mdydvin) 104 

just as (seyyathd) 140 

just as if (seyyathápi) 79 

Justice (dhamma) 11 


K 


kabalinkárühára: bodily nutriment 144 

Kaccáyana 27 

Kajiyama, Y. 94 

&akaca-upamá : the simile of the saw 
77 - 


kalahajata: to become contentious 73 

kalakas : contentions 127, 136 

Kalahavivádasutta ; 127, 136, 153 

Kálátipatti : conditional (tense) 149 

kala-vadin : one who speaks at the 
proper time 75 


kalyánavaggo pathamo : the first section 
of ethical goodness 157 

kammas : actions 59, 63, 64 

kankha : doubt 145 

kankha tthaniya dhamma: diverse doubt- 
ful points of doctrine 43 

karmans : 139, 177, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 205 

karund : compassion 3 


Kasibhdradvajasutta 104 DU 


Kassapa 27 

Ká$yapiya school 5 

katihaggi > stick-fire 140 

kathamkatha : uncertainty 128 

fattas : discussions 18, 28, 31, 37, 63, 

Kathazatthu (Ground for Discussion) 
7, 47, 48, 65, 66, 122, 126, 138, 
153 165, 172, 174, 205, 208 

Kátyàyaniputta 47 

kaya ; body 16, 61 

káyánupassanà: observing the body 116 

kayaviüfiána : body-consciousness 140 

kehici : some 170 
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Kén-pén-shuo-i-ch'ieh-yu-pu-p'i-nai-yeh of 
the Milasarvastivada school (fifty 
fascicles) 6, 43 

khalitam ganhati : to catch the ques- 
tioner up when he falters 74 

Khanda-chapter 113 

khandhaka 43 

khandhas : aggregates, groups 11, 14, 
15, 17, 23, 40, 48, 53, 54, 56/7, 60, 
S16, 63, 64, 113, 158, 167, 168, 

Khandhakas 43 

khandha samyutia 56 

khayadhamma : the principle of des- 
truction 124 iii 

Khuddaka Nikaya 5,18 ' 

Khuddaka Pitaka 18 

khuddakavatthu : minor ground 59, 60 

Ailesas : defilements 15, 24, 60, 64, 
108, 142 

Kimura, T. 63 

Kintisutta 27 

klesas : defilements 66 


knowledge and insight of liberation 
rimadtiMnadacuna 31 

knowledges (fdnas) 24, 59, 63 

known (fata) 152 

kodha : anger 127 

Kokanuda 110 

kopañ ca dosafl ca appaccayaM ca patu- 
karoti : to display ill-temper, aver- 
sion and mistrust 74 

Kosala 29 

Kosambiyasutia 73 

ksema : full of peace 196 

Kgudraka (Chu to chia ah hsien) 5 

kusala : (the) good 15, 50, 53, 86, 124 

kusalà (dhammd) 15 

kusaladhammá : good principles 23 

kusala-müla : good root, root of the 
good 59, 64 

Kusinara 55 


. Kv.-Commentary 158, 166 


L 


lakkhapas : characteristics 55 

lakkhapayuttikatha : definition-judge- 
ment-discussion 157, 170 

laksana : characteristic 201 

lamentation (parideva) 97, 127 

Lamotte, E. 155 

language (bhasd) 5 

lajukitd-upama : the simile of the quail 
78 


lay disciple (updsaka) 59 
leading-question 73 
learned (afaik;a) 188 
learner (faik;a) 188 
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learning (sekha) 78 

letter (dyafjana) 28, 34 

liberation (vimutti) 31 

liberation from elements (nissarapa- 
dhátus) 55 

liberation from existence (nibhbdwe) 84 

liberation from spheres coi 
nas) 

Licchavi 103 

life of Benepe (jiva) 189 

Linsky, L. 

lion’s roar (thandda) 78 

list of topics 45 

little town (nigama) 30 

lobha : greed 127, 175 

logic (dhammatakka) 7 

logic (fiàya) 94, 95 


logic (takka) 94, 95, 105 


logic or logical reasons —(Refuvidyà) 
94 
logical analogy 81 
logical arguments 66 
logical deductions 116 
174, 207, 


logical techniques 66, 71, 
08 


logical traps 125, 152 

logic of propositions 134 

logic of relations 132 

loka (universe, world) 39, 84, 85 

lokiya dhamma; lokuttara dhamma : 
principles that are mundane: supra- 
mundane 49 

lord of men (abhiraja) 21 

low (hina) 29 


M 


macchara : stringiness 127 
Mena Agama (Chung ah hsien) 5, 


e the way 13, 59, 60 

maggangas : factors of the way 28, 44, 
55, 60, 61 

maggavagga 61 

Mahabhadanta 24, 36 

mahábhütas : great existents (elements) 
17, 59, 78 

Mahágosifigasuta 26, 27 

Maha-Kaccana 38 

Mahákassapa 9 

Mahákausthila 47 

Maháàkotthita 33, 65, 76 

Mahánidánasutta. 136 

Mahaniddesa 137 

mahé paññā : great understanding 104 

Mak permsibinasutie 3, 43, 55, 58, 
11 

Mahaparinirvanasiitra 86 

Maháprajfiápüramitopadesa 86 

Mahásamghika school 6, 44 
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Mahásamghika Vin. 9 

Mahásihanádasutia 78 

Mahátaghàsankhayasutta 139, 144, 151, 
152, 153 

mahavagga (of the S.) 60 

Mahévedallasutta 54, 65, 153 

Mahdviy ühasutta 107 

Mahayana 6 

Mahisasaka school È 24 

Mahisgasaka Vin. 

maintaining edm 11 

maitrü : benevolence 177, 194 

matira-samaprapti 194 

Majjhima Nikdya 5, 91, 102, 106 

make clear (uttdni karoti) 43 

Máluükyaputta 42 

mamatta ; selfishness 128 

mamsacakkhu : physical eye 84 

man (puggala) 84, 155, 166f 

man (purusa) 189, 191 ff 

man (fosa) 189, 191 

mána : pride 127 

mandalamála : round hall 32 

mafiflita : imagination 97 

mano : mind 16 

manosaficetandhára : nutriment of voli- 
tion of the mind 144 

manovifiiana : mental consciousness, 
mind-consciousness 65, 140 

Mantaniputta 29 

manugyá : human beings 178, 180/f 

mára : death 142 

marana : death 115 

Mara (s) 142, 196 

mariti: mirage 158 

marked (abhilakkhita) 21 

Master (bhagavant) 29, 108 

mata : sensed 193 

mátikádhara : versed in the doctrinal 
topics 43 

Maátikà Pijaka 4 

matikaés.: doctrinal topics, matrix 4, 
42, 44. 45, 48, 55, 58, 66, 126 

Matika (s) 6, 7, 42, - 43f, 50, 51, 53, 
55, 58, 67, 124, 168 

Matilal, B. K. 106, 173 

Maitrka 44 

matrix 42 

matter (rüfa as physical principles) 
14, 16, 56, 143, 167, 173 

Maudgalyayana 47, 65, 175, 176, 207 

maya: deceptive appearance 158 

máyüvin : juggler 104 

Mayeda, E. 4 

meaning (attha) 28, 35 

meaning (sattha) 38 

meaning and words (atthapada) 72 

meditations (jhdnas) 14, 54, 58, 59, 
62 


Mehrheitsurteil 119 


Index 


mental classes 17 
mental concentration (pantasamadhi) 


mental consciousness (manovífiága ) 65 

mental dhammas 17, 62, 64 

mental object (4lambana) 176, 194 

mental object as condition (dlambana- 
pratyaya) 175 

merit (dhamma) 15, 17 

Metagü 137 

metaphor 78 

| dag subjects 85, 48, 90, 91, 
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mogha : useless 110 
moha : delusion 108, 175 
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na an-attamana 111 

natwasaiksanasaiksa 188, 189 

Nakula 76 

nalakalüpi : the bundle of reeds 79 

nàma : sentience 14, 16 

námgarüpa ; sentient body 16, 128, 138 

námarüpanirodhà viffflananirodho : from 
the cessation of sentient body is the. 
cessation of consciousness 79 

nàmarüpapaccayà viflfidnam: conditioned 
by a sentient body is consciousness 


ñānas : knowledges 24, 59, 63, 64 

nandi ; pleasure 108 

Rata : known 152 

nature (dhamma) 10 

n atthasathhita : not connected with the 
meaning 84 

navanga sdsanas : nine types of scrip- 
ture 4, 9 


naya ; schemes 105 

Adya : logic 94, 95 

negation 49f, 94, 95, 173 

negative expression 49 

negative judgement 173 

negative prefixes 49, 50, 53 

negative statements 173 

negative thinking 112, 210, 211 

negative way of thinking 209 

neither-good-nor-bad (ayydkata) 53 
86, 124 

neither unhappiness nor happiness 
(adukkhamasukha) 52 

nekkhammasankappa : self-abnegation 
31 
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neutral 52 : 

neyyatha; having the meaning requir- 
ing to be drawn out 40 

nibbàna : extinction 14, 23, 24, 49, 84, 
108 

nibbedhika pafifid : penetrating under- 
standing 104 : 

nibbidà ; aversion (from worldly life) 
84 

nidána : source 153 

nigama : little town 30 

Nigantha Nathaputta 41 

Niganthas 41 

niggaha : refutation 156 

niggaha-catukkam : refutation tetrad 
156 


niggamana -catukkam: conclusion tetrad 
181 


Nikayas : collections 5f, 12 15f, 22, 
25, 29, 31, 33, 36f, 42, 44, 45f, 
53, 54, 55, 57, 61, 62, 67, 72, 73, 
74, 76, 81, 82, 83, 86f 90, 9If 
106, 108, 112 ff, 130, 1357, 143, 152, 
153 ff, 172, 173ff, 209 
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nipétas ; indeclinable particles 49, 52, 
108, 110, 115 
nipupa : subtle 92 - 
nyaya : purgatory 177, 178f, 180, 

181, 205, 206 
nirodha : cessation 13, 31, 84, 138. 
nirodhadhamma: the principle of cessa- 
tion 124 
nirujjhati : to cease 142 
nirutti : expression 78 
nirvana 197 . 
fis-papafica : non-differentiation 49 
nissaranadhátus : liberation from ele- 
ments 55 
x asampanna: to find one's strength 


nitattha : having the meaning drawn 
out 40 

nitiha : fulfilment 127 

nivaranas : obstacles 132 © 

nivesana : attachment 108 

no a-manasikára 110, 111 

noble lineages {ariyavamsas) 55, 58, 59 

noble silence (ariya tuphibháva) 31 

noble truths 24, 40 

non-attachment (an-álaya) 50 

non-customary (adhamma-rága) 15 

non-differentiation | (nis-papafica) 49 

non-ego 56, 66, 109, 758, 155 

non-existence (vibhava) 128 

non-influence (an-dsava) 49 

non-sensuous object (dhamma) 16 

non-soul 138, 146 

normal (anuloma) 157, 207 

nose ‘(ghdna) l6 . 

nose-consciousness (ghdnavififténa) 140 

not connected with the meaning (n’at- 
thasarhita) 84 

not delighted (an-attamana) 111 

not having the principle of change 
(a-viparindmadhammo) 112 

nun 142 

nutriment (dhàára) 142, 146 

nutriment of contact (phassáhára) 144 

nutriment of consciousness (viñfā- 
nahara) 144 

nutriment of volition of the mind 
(manosaficetanáhára) 144 

Nyanatiloka 16, 47, 154 
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object (visaya) 16 

objects (of the senses) 57 

old age (jará) 115 

obscure (anuttünikata) 43 ; 
observing the body (kayánupassand) 11 
obstacles (nivarapas) 132 . 
obtained (prapia) 193 

odour (gandha) 16 
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olárika : gross, solid 144 

one another (afiflamafifia) 32 

one-sided answerer (ekamsaváda) 76 

one up (ekoitaras) 58 

one who cannot abstain from some- 
thing (duppatinissaggi) 150 

onie Aai grasps tightly (ädhånagāhkī) 


one who is attached to this (mundane) 
life (sandijthiparámási) 150 

one who is emancipated in .season 
(puggala samayavimutta) 48 

one who is emancipated out of season 
(puggala asamayavimutta) 48 

one who is truly enlightened (sammá- 
sambuddha) 13 

one who speaks according to the doc- 
trine (dhamma-vadin) 75 

one who speaks at the proper time 
{kdla-vadin) 75 

one who speaks in accordance with 
the discipline (vinaya-vadin) 75 

one who speaks truth (bhata-zádin) 75 

one who speaks what is significant 
(attha-vadin) 75 

ontology 173 

opamma : comparison 77, 122, 168 

opamma-samsandanam: comparison 156, 
169 


open up (vivarati) 43 

opinions (ditfhis) 85 

originatign (samudaya) 13, 153 

origination of groups of unhappiness 
(dukkhakkhandhasamudaya) 152 

origination of unhappiness 115 

other-made (parakaia) 142 

other world (para loka) 171 


` overwhelm (abhikkamanti) 22 
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paccantka-paficakam : adverse contro- 
versy pentad 156 

Pod unen. : be reflecting 150 

paccayakdras : the aspects of condition 
35, 59, 60, 120, 148, 211 

paccayas (pratyaya) : conditions 64, 
153, 176 

paccuppannam | addhánarh : 
present 151 

padajatas : footprints 80 

pahiydti : to be renounced 145 

pain (dukkha) 97 

Pali : sacred 5, 8, 56ff, 102ff, 110, 
112, 117, 159 

palibhasaé : the Pali language 5 

Páli-English Dictionary 36, 95 

faloka : breakable 118 

bámujja : joy, delight 18, 132 

baficaka : pentad (s) 156, 165 
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_patcupadanakkhandha : the five attach- 
ment groups 115 

pandita thera : wise elder 75 . 

fanditavedantya ; intelligible to the 
wise 92 ; Y 

paftha : questions 29 gori 

pañhabyākaraņas : methods of answer- 
ing questions 7, 76, 82, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 107. 153 

.bafihápuccha : interrogation 62 


Pafihapucchaka sections (in the Vibhaága) 
48 


patthasamudécdra : behaviour toward a 
question 72 

paniia : excellent 92 

pafifia : understanding (s) 3, 31, 56, 
58, 62, 65, 72, 138, 210, 211 

paññattānuyogo : examination of con- 
cepts 157, 170 

paifiatti ; concept 78, 173 

pafifiavant : having understanding 72 

pantasamadhi: mental concentration 44 

papakdkusaladhammas ; evil bad prin- 
ciples 150 

_padpana : consequent 157 

papaficita: differentiation 97 

pata : something alien 118 

parakata : other-made 142 

para loka : the other world 171 

paramatiha (paramattha): ultimate 
highest 39, 158 

Barampará : succession 105 

parayana : the way across 78 

paricchinna : distinguished, defined 21 

parichina : distinguishing, defining 
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parideva : lamentation 97, 127 

pariggaha : possessing 128, 136 

parinibbüna : final extinction, the 
attainment of liberation from exis- 
tence 3, 4, 29, 46, 65, 71 

Jaripafihali : to question 43 

Baripucchati : to inquire 43 

parisuddha vohára: pure (or clear) ex- 
pression 39 

paryesiia : sought for 193 

pariyutthana : prepossession, prejudi- 
ced view 23, 110 

Paréva 24 

particular affirmative 50 

particular negative 50 

Pasddikasuita 41 

Pasenadi 29 

passati : to see 210 

passion (rága) 78, 80, 108 

pass on (sandhdvatt) 171 

(in the) past (atitam addhanam) 151 

past (pubbanta) 151 

patala : bottomless pit 78 

pathaci : earth 17 
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Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga) 
63 


paficcasamuppadas : ‘dependent origi- 
nation 13, 14, 23, 31, 54, 55, 58, 
115, 119, 121, 132, 138, 147, 151, 
210, 211 

paticcasamuppanna : generated by the 
law of causation 124 

patidhdvati : to run back to 151 

batik anmd-catikkan : rejoinder tetrad 
15 . 


Pajikasutta 153 

patiloma : reverse 157, 207 

Patimokkhasutta 26, 43 

patipadand : (our) sequel to the argu- 
ment 162 

patipuccha-pafihabyákarana 82, 84, 86 

palipucchá-vyükaraniya 83 

Pafisambhidamagga (Way of Compre- 
hension) 63, 119 ] 

patsambhidas : bases of comprehension 
44, 58, 59, 63 

pafivinodeti ; to dispel 43 

Patthana 47, 48ff, 176 

pavattati : to go forward 32 

paviveka 1 seclusion 31 

Payasisutta 77, 153 

peaceful (santa) 92 

peacefulness (arapadhamma) 44 

peerless god. (atideva or abhideva) 22 

penetrating understanding — (nibbe- 
dhika paRfa)104 

pentad (s) (paficaka) 156, 165 

perception (samjfld) 198 

perception (saffd) 48, 54, 56, 65, 
66, 138, 143 

perfected one (arahant, arhant) 66, 78, 
124, 152, 176 

Perfected One (the Buddha) 13 

perfect enlightenment 17 

perfect self-confidence —(vaifáradya) 
195 

persistence (sthiti) 197 

person (pudgala) 65, 155, 175/f, 197 

persons (puggalas) 58, 59, 63, 66, 154 

personality schism 66 

pesuna (pesuffia): slander 127, 136 

phala-sthita 185 

phassa + contact 128 

phassa : touch 48 

phassGhara ; nutriment of contact 144 

bhassakáyas : bodies of touch 54 

phenomenon (dhamma) 11, 64, 66 

philosophical language 39 

philosophical talk on doctrine 32 

phoithabba : tangible object(s) 16, 
140 


physical eye (mamsacakkhu) 84 
physical principles (ra) 56 — 
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Pilotaka 30 

Pifakas 4, 18, 44 
pijakasampadana : by texts 105 
piti: joy 132 
Bitryavisaya : the dead 178, 180, 183 
fiyordpa ; pleasant matter 108 
fiyas : dear things 127 
piya-vippayoga: separation from plea- 

sant things 115 
pleasant (sáta) 128 
pleasant (su-: prefix) 100, 101 
pleasant matter (piyardpa) 108 
pleasure (nandi) 108 
poison (visa) 78 
pondered on (anuvicarita) 193 
pondering on (anuvicdreti) 39 
poring over (anupekkhati) 39 
posa : man 189, 191, 193, 206 
positive affirmation 114 
positive affirmatives 126 on js 
possessing (pariggaha) 128, 136 
Potthapada re i ) 
Pofihapádasutta 65, 73, 83, 153 
practical dhammas 45, 55, 60f, 67 
Prajflaptifastra 47 
Prakarapapáda 47, 63 
frapta : obtained 193 
Prasthana : basis 63 
pratibannaka 185 
pratityasamutpddas 207 . 
pratyaya : condition 176 
precepts (sikkhapadas) 58, 59 
predicate (as a logical term) 11, 17 
pre-eminent flag (atidhaja) 22 
prorina sunshade (a£ichattam) 


prefixes (upasaggas) 49, 52, 108, 110, 
115 


prejudiced view (fariyujthdna) 110 

prepossession (pariyutthdna) 23 

(about the) present (paccupannam 
addhanam) 151 

pride (mána) 127 

priests (bráhmanas) 15 

prince par excellence (atirájakumára) 


principle of cessation (nirodhadhamma) 
124 

principle of change (viparinàmadhamma) 
112 


principle of contradiction 110, 112, 
113, 114, 125 
principle of decay (vayadhamma) 124 


principle of destruction (khayadhamma) 
124 

principle of dispassion (virdgadhamma) 
124 


principle of double negation 114 
principle of exportation 136, 168 
principle of identity 112, 125 
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principle of transitivity 135 

principles (dhammas) 4, 11, 17, 27, 34,. 
40, 41, 53, 56, 57, 64, 98, 124, 140, 
138, 175 

principles (dharmas) 175, 188, 193, 
194, 196, 199f, 201, 206 

principles declared by the recluse 
(dhammà samapena vuttà) 128 

principles pertaining to enlightenment 
(bodhipakkhiya dhamma) 4 

profession of asceticism (sdmaffa) 
23, 59 : 

profound (gambhira) 24, 27, 92 

profound understanding — (gambhira 
pafiia) 104 

pubbanta ; the past 151 

public debates 73, 74 

pudgala : person 65, 66, 154, 155, 175, 
189, 191, 193, 197 

Pudgala schism 208 

Pudgala school 155, 157, 159, 160, 
171 177, 179, 182ff, 190, 192, 194,. 
203ff, 206 : 

pudgalaskandha 154, 155, 174, 177, 203, 
205, 206, 207 

Pudgalavadin 155 

puggala : man 64, 84, 155, 166, 167 

puggala asamayavimutta : one who is 
emancipated out of season 48 

puggala chapter (in the Kv. and the 
Vijfidnakdya) 154, 156 

puggalakathé : discussion of the ‘per- 
son’ 7, 139, 154, 155, 156, 157 170, 
172, 173, 174, 177, 205, 206, 207 

Puggalapafifiatti 47, 48, 63, 155 

puggalas : persons 58, 59, 63, 66 — 

puggala samayavimutia : one who is. 
emancipated in season 48 

pijita; reverend 21 

füjità : respect 21 

pure (or clear) expression (parisuddha 
vohara) 29 

pure hypothetical syllogism (s), 133, 
134, 135, 148, 151 

purgatory (niraya) 178, 183, 204f, 
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purity of thought (citéavisuddhatta 
29 


purity of view (difthivisuddhatta) 29 

purity of virtue (silavisuddhatta) 29 

Pürna 47 

purusa : man 189, 191, 193, 206 

puthu paññā : wide understanding 104 

putting forth energy (viripárambha) 
31 
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quality (dhama) 10, 11, 17 
quarrel (wiggaha) 107 
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question (paripafihati) 43 
questions (faflháà) 29 

Quine, W. V. 50, 117, 135 

quite immediate (samanantara) 176 


R 


raga : passion 78, 108 

Rahula 20 

Rajagaha 9, 110 

Rammaka 30 

rasa; taste 16 

ráfis : heaps, classes 177, 187 

Rathavinitasutta 29, 153 

rddhipádas 196 

real (bhütattho) 158 

real logic of relations 132, 736, 151, 
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real, ultimate sense (saccikaffhapara- 
majfjha) 158 

reasoners (takkins) 97, 98, 99, 100, 101 

reasoning (takka) 95, 96, 98, 99, 
101, 103 

reasoning based on the truth (dhamma- 
takka) 94, 102, 106f, 122 

reborn (upapad) 39, 80 

recognition (samjfià) 194 

recognition (saAfid) 194 

recognizing (samjfdnand) 194 

reflecting (paccavekkhamána) 130 

reflecting on (anuvitakketi) 39 

reflection on peculiarities (dkárapari- 
vitakka) 105 

reflective thought (vitakka) 103 

refuge (sarana) 55 

refutation (niggaha) 156 | 

refutation tetrad — (niggaha-catukkam) 
156, 160, 164 

refute (samanubhasati) 73 

rejoinder tetrad (patitkamma-catukkam) 
156, 159, 164 

remorse (vighata) 107 

remorse (vippatisara) 97 

(be) renounced (pahiyáti) 145 ~“ 


respect (pujità) 21 + 
respond (vissajjati) 32 uU 


reverend (paja) 21 

reverse (patiloma) 157, 207 
Revata 27 

rhetorical devices 79 

Rhys Davids, C. A. F. 16, 20, 53, 
Rhys Davids, T. W. 16, 20 
right action (sammákammanta) 116 
neit concentration (sammásamádhi ) 


154 


right effort (sammdvayama) 116 

right exertions (sammappadhánas) 27, 
44, 54, 57, 59 

right intention (sammdsankappa) 102, 
116 
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right livelihood (sammd-djivd) 116 

right self-possession (sammasati) 116 

right speech (sammávaca) 116 

right theory (sammádifjhi) 102, 116 

right understanding (sammappaññā) 
145 

rising up from view (samuffhana) 110 

roga ; disease 118 

rooting up view (samuggháta) 110 

root of the bad (akusala-müla) 64, 175 

root of the good (kusala-miila) 64 

roused (samddapita) 30 

round hall (mandalamala) 32 

rubbish-fire (safkáraggi) 140 

run back to (pajidhavati) 151 

run forward to (adhávati) 151 

rüpa ; matter (as physical principles) 
14, 16, 56, 61/f, 143, 167, 173 

rüpa : sight, visible object 16, 143, 195 

rüpi dkamma; arüpi dhamma 49 


S 


sabba ; all, everything (in the world) 
56, 113, 118, 143 

sabbadé : always 165 

sabbamatthitikatha : discussion of 
‘everything exists’ 154 

sabbattha ; everywhere 165 

sabbesu : in everything 165 

saccas : truths 13, 23, 54, 55, 58, 59, 
115, 211 

sace (if)... tena. (then)... 150 

saccikattha 158 ; 

saccikatfhaparamajjha : the real, ulti- 
mate sense 158 

sadda : sound 16 

sadhammo : true doctrine 58 

saddhapadana : the harvest of belief 26 

Saddhatissa, H. 138 

seen (drsta) 193 

faiksa : learner 188 

faiksas : trainings 177, 187, 189 

sdkacché : conversation, talking over, 
discussing 31, 72 

sakalikaggi + chip-fire 140 

Saketa 29 

salakkhana : characteristic 21 f, 24,36 

sdlavana : sal-wood 27 

salayatana sartyutta. 56 

salla : sting 118 

sallekha : austere penance 31 

salutation (abhivadana) 23 

sal-wood (sdlavana) 27 

samádapita : roused 30 

samadhi : concentration of mind 31, 63 

samadhibhavand : development of con- 
centration 44 

samádhis : bases of concentration 44, 
58 
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samadhiyati : to come to one-pointed- 
ness 132 

Sámagámasutta 73 

samagga : in harmony 28 

Samanamandikdsutia 73 

samanas ; strivers 3, 55, 71, 80 

samafifiá : agreed usage 78 

sāmañña : profession of asceticism 23, 

samaiifialakkhana : universal charac- 
teristic 24 

sáamaffaphalas : fruits of striverhood 
44, 58 

samantacakkhu : the eye of the tathágata 


Samantapásádika 21, 22, 23 

samanantara : quite immediate 176 

samanubhásati ; to criticize, to refute 73 

samanugühali : to ask for reasons, to 
cross-examine 78 


Samanvdgama ; accomplishment 175 

samanuyufijati : to cross-question, to 
take up 73 

samathavipassana tranquility and 
insight 45 


samayappavádaka : hall for debating on 
different views 73 
sambhava : arising 139 
sambodhi : enlightenment 84 
sambodhyangas 196, 197 
sambhitta ; arisen 142 .«: 
Samgraha-samyoga: inclusion 
conjunction 63 
— recognition, perception 194, 


and 


samjflánanà : recognizing 194 
sarkappa : intention 103 

samkhé : denomination 78 

samkhara : forces 62, 65 

samma-ájivà : right livelihood 116 
sammadijthi ; right theory 102, 116 
Sammádifthisutta 153 : 
sammákammania : right action 116 
pee Ran Mies : fruits of striverhood 


sammappadhanas > right exertions 27, 
44, 54, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63 

sammappaññā: right understanding 145 

sammasamadhi : right concentration 116 

sammá-sambuddha : one who is truly 
enlightened 13 

iir eR right intention 102, 
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sammāsati : right self-possession 116 
sammāvācãā ; right speech 116 
sammavayama : right effort 116 
Sammitiya school 24 
Sammityas (Sammitiya) 155 
sammodamana : in agreement 28 
sammuti : concealing 39 
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sammutillàna : common knowledge 45 

sampajána : conscious 111 ý 

sampahamsita : delighted 30 

samsandanā (-am : neuter) 168, 170 

Samsapá tree 196 

Samsdra : transmigration 85, 171 

samsarati ; transmigrate 171 

samsidati : to fail 32 

samskrta + the synthesized 177, 197 

samudaya : origination 13, 158 

samugghata : rooting up view 110 

Samuppanna ; (has) come to be 142 

samuttejita : incited 30 

samuffhána : rising up from view 110 

samyakpradhdnas 196 - 

samyaktvaniyataráti 187 

Samyukta : conjoined 175 

Samyuktabhidharmahrdayasastra 86 

Samyukta Agama (Sheng yü to ah hsien) 
5, 56, 61, 76, 90, 91 

Samyutta Nikaya 5,49, 56, 60, 108, 113 

saftcetandkayas : bodies of thought 54 

Sandaka 77, 100 

Sandakasutta 100 

sandassita ; instructed 30 

sandhávati : to pass on 171 

sandifthiparamast : one who is atta- 
ched to this (mundane) life 150 

sangha : Buddhist community 25 

Sanghabhedavastu 88 

Sangitiparyaya 42, 46, 47, 86 

Sangitisitra 42 

Sangitisuitta 35, 41f, 54 

sanidassana dhamma; a-nidassana dhamma 


Safijaya Belatthiputta 7, 88, 89, 91f, 
98, 125 


sankdraggt : rabbish-fire 140 
sankhára : force (s) 56, 61, 65. 143 
sankhata : synthesized 124 
sankhata dhamma; a-safikhata dhamma 49 
sankhittena : in brief 34 
saññā : perception 48, 54, 56, 61, 
62, 65, 138, 143 
safifid : recognition 194 
saññākāyas : bodies of perception 54 
Sanskrit 6, 8 
santa: peaceful 92 
sanjhita : set 38 
santufthi + contentment 31 
sa-(p)paccaya dhamma; a-(p)paccaya 
dhamma 49, 50, 51 i 
a- (p)patigha 


sa-( p) patigha dhamma; 
dhamma 49 

Saprasnaka : with question 63 

sarapa : refuge 55 . 

süra-upamá : the simile of the pith 77 

Sáriputra 47 


Sariputrabhidharmasastra 47, 54, 57, 58, 
63, 64, 155, 176 
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Sariputta 25, 27f, 29, 3a; 36, 41, 65, 
76, 93, 98 

Sarvastivada schism 208 

Sarvástivàda school 5, 8, 10, 24, 42, 
44, 45, 47, 54, 64, 65, 174 

Sarvastivadin 155, 177, 178f, 203 

Sarvastivadin Abhidhamma 8 

Sarvastivada Vin. 9 

sarvatraga : universal 176 

sassata : eternal 85 

sassatavádas : eternalists 85 

fàjvata-anta : the extreme of eternalism 
192 


sata : mindful 111 

sata: sweet 52 

sāta : the pleasant 128 

Sati 139, 142, 144 

sali :,self-possession 138 

Satipaffhánas : bases of seli-possession 
16, 27, 35, 44, 54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 


615, 111, 116 
satias : beings 39, 171 
sütfha : meaning 38 
sattva : being 189, 190, 191, 192f, 


194, 

sazyafjana : expression 38 

Saussure, F. de 96 

sayampatibhana: the conclusion of one's 
own 97 

scheme(s) (naya) 105 

seclusion (paviveka) 31 

sce (passati) 210 ». 

seen (dittha) 152 

seen (drsta) 193 

Sela 142, 143 

sekha : learning 78 

self-abnegation (nekkhammasankappa)31 

self-conceit (abhimána) 23 

self-determining view (adhiftkána) 110 

selfishness (mamatia) 128 

self-made (attakata) 142 

self-possession (sati) 138 

semantic field 106 

sensations (edanas) 48, 56, 65, 143, 
198 


sensed (mata) 193 

sensc-organs 57 

sentience (nama) 14, 16 

sentient body (náma-üpa) 16, 128, 138 

sequel to the argument (patipadand) 
162 


"set (sapphita) 38 

seven factors of enlightenment 4^ 

seven headings 4, 45, 55 

seyyathà : just as 140 

seyvathapi : just as if 79 

Sheng yü to ah hsien (Samyukta Agama) 5 

Shih-sung-li of the Sarvastivada school 
(sixty-one fascicles) 5 


~ sota: 
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short intermediate set of couplets 
(cülantaraduka) 49 

should be strived (váyamitabba) 150 

Siam 5 


sickness (wmyàdhi) 115 

sight(s) (rapa) 16, 140 

sihanáda : lion’s roar 78 

stkkhd : training 65 "u 

sikkhāpadas : precepts 58, 59 

sila : moral practice, 31 

sila : virtue 15, 63, 65 

silavisuddhatta : the purity of virtue 29 

simile of the cloth (vattha-upama) 77 

simile of the elephant’s footprint 
(hatthipada-upama) 77 


` Simile of the pith (sdra-upama) 77 


simile of the quail (lafukitd-upama) 


simile of the saw (kakaca-upamd) 77 


simile of tae water-snake (alagadda- 
u d 

similes (upamds) 76, 77, 79, 143 

simple collation (or checking) (sud- 
dhika-samsandand) 156, 167, 168 

simple simile 77 

Simfapávanasütra 196 . 

since (conj.) (yasmd) 149 : 

sineha : moisture 142 UN 

six indriva or nisaya dyatanas 16 

six kinds of consciousness 195, 198 f. 
201, 203 

skandhas : chapters 174 

skandhas : groups, 194, 195, 

skeptic 89 


slander (fesuna or pesufifta) 127, 136. 

smrtyupasthanas 196, 197 

sokas : griefs 97, 127 

solid (ofdrika) 144 

some (kehici) 170 

something alien (para) 118 

Sona 76 

sophists (takkins) 97, 101 

sorites 116, 118, 119, 126, 130, 132, 
1337, 170 

ear 16 

sotdpattiyanga : factor of obtaining the 
stream 59 

Sotavififldna : ear-consciousness 140 

Si for (paryesita) 193 

sou Y ond) ) 65, 84, 85, 90, 91, 146, 
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od (sadda) 16 

source (nidána) 153 

Sparsa : contact 198 

speak (vado) 139 

specific dhamma 36 

spheres (ayatanas) 11, 48, 58, 59, 142, 
146, 147, 202 

srota-ápanna 184, 185, 186, 187f 


je 
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ruat asioiae 184, 185, 186, 


fruta : heard 193 

Ssu-fen-li of the Dharmagupta school 
(sixty fascicles) 5 

Stcherbatsky, Th. 11, 12, 16, 65 

Sthaviravada school 5, 10, 17, 18, 
24, 40, 42, 44, 45, 47, 54, 64, 65, 103 
207, 208 

Sthaviravadin 155, 157, 158, 159, 
163, 165f, 172, 173, 206 y 

sihiti : persistence 197 $c 

stick-fire (kajjhaggi) 140 

sting (salla) 118 

stinginess (macchara) 127 

Stoics 123 

Stoty of the King Asoka (Afokdvadana) 

5 


strengths (balas) 27, 44, 55, 57 

strive (váyamati) 150 

strivers {samanas} 3, 55, 71, 80, 85 

su- (prefix): well, good, easy, plea- 
sant, very, etc. 100, 101 

Subha 76 

Subhasutta 76, 153 

Subhüti 26 

subtle (nipuna) 92 

succession (parampara) 105 

suddhika-samsandand : simple collation, 
simple checking 156, 167, 168 

sukha : happiness 52 

sukha vedand : happy feeling 52 

sukhuma : fine, minute 144 

Sumangalavilàsini 89 

3umedha : the wise 78 

summary of the Buddha's teachings 


3 
Sunakkhata 103 
3uüflatà : voidness 93 
Sünyata-Sthaviravàda school 208 
ünyatáváàda school 207 
Sünyatávàdin 174, 175/f, 181, 185, 
186, 1907, 203, 206 
supreme Brahma (atibrahma) 22 
sutakkita : well-reasoned 100, 101 
Sutra Pifaka 6 
sütras 5, 178, 184, 188, 190, 193f, 196 
Sutta (one of the nine types of scrip- 
ture) 9 
Sutta 6, 22, 48, 54f, 98 
suitahara : adducing sutias 157 
Suttanipdta 78, 96, 97, 102, 104, 107, 
116, 127, 136, 138 
suttanta ; dialogue 18, 40 
Suttantika dukas 48 
sultanta-bhdjaniya : analysis according 
to the teaching 62 
Sutta Pifaka : the collection of. suttas 
4, 20 
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suttas + dialogues 4, 7, 18, 42, 45, 
po 79, 83, 127, 128, 130, 139, 153, 


Sutiavibhanga 26, 43 

sweet (sdta) 52 

synthesized (samskria) 177, 197 
synthesized (sankhata) 124 


T 


—tabba (suffix) 150, 
Taisho Edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 8 
ur "p (samanuyufijati) 73 5 " 
takka : logic, reasoning 7, 94f, 101, 
103, 106 à 
takkapariydhata : beaten out by one's 
argumentations 97, 100, 101 
takkins : reasoners, sophists 97, 101 
talk on animals ( tiracchdnakatha) 29 
talk on the highest doctrine (uttama- 
dhammakatham) 32 
tangible objects (phoffhabba) 16, 140 
taphá : desire, thirst 115, 137 
tanhajatika : desire as birth 146 
tarhdkayas : bodies of thirst 54 
tanhanidana : desire as source 146 
tanhápabhava: desire as provenance 146 
ER UT dm : desire as origination 
4 s 


Tapoda park 110 ' 
Ara : The Language of Logic 


taste (rasa) 16 

tatha 92 

tathagata : thus-gone, i.e. the Buddha 
40, 41 |f, 78, 80, 84, 85, 89, 91, 146, 

9 

tato : in the same way 158 

Tattoasiddhisastra 66 

tautology 135 

teachings (dhammas) 3, 60, 71, 72, 104 

teacher's fist (dcarya-musfi) 196 

tejo : heat 17 

tendency (anusaya) 23 

tenet of speculative philosophy (dijjhi- 
fthana) 110 

tetradic relations 132 

tetrad (s) (catukka) 156, 165 

tetralemma (catuskoti) 7, 92, 93, 105 

thapané : antecedent 157 

thapantya-paithabyakarana 82, 84 

theoretical doctrines (dhammas) 14, 
58, 60, 63, 67 

theory (dhamma) 17 

theory of causation 57, 67 

ther. bhikkhü : elder monks 33 

Theragatha 14, 116 

thinking actions 104 

thirst (tahā) 137 


Index 


thirty-seven dodhipakkhiya dhammé : 
principles pertaining to enlighten- 
ment 4, 13, 66 

thirty-seven (practical) dhammas 4, 6, 
14ff, 67 
‘this alone is the truth, any other view 

$ is false (idam eva saccam mogham 
añfñam) 107, 126 

this being, this is (imasmim sati idam 
hoti) 14, 119 

this not being, this is not (imasmim 
asti idam na hoti) 14, 119 

thought is released (vimuttacitta) 91 

thoughts (ciitas) 17, 65, 132, 175, 176 

three feelings 124 

three rasis 187 

three sets of possible statements (frairá- 
fika) 93 

‘Three Vedas 99 

thusaggi : chaff-fire 140 

thus-gone (fath2gata) 40, 80, 81, 84, 89, 
90, 98/f. 196 

tika-Matikds 52, 125 

tikas + triplets 48, 52, 53, 67, 105, 129 

Timbaruka 190, 191 

Tin, P. M. 22 sa HER 

tinaggi : grass-fire 140 Ww 

Tipitaka : three kinds of collection 4 

tiracchénakathé : talk on animals or 
childish talk 29, 31 

Jiryagyoni : animals 177, 178, 179, 
180ff, 204 205, 206 

‘Titthiyas (-yàs) 76 

. Todeyya 76 

tongue (jivhà) 16 

tongue-consciousness 
140 


touch (phassa) 48 

traditions (2gamas) 5 

tradition (anussava) 105 x 

traditional (Aristotelian) logic 123, 
135 

training (sikkha) 65 

trainings (faiksas)y 177, 187 

trairáfika : three sets of possible state- 
ments 93 

tranquillity 29 

tranquillity and insight (samathavt- 
passana) 45 

transmigrate (samsarati) 171 

transmigration (bhava) 108 

transmigration (samsára) 85, 171 

treasures (dhanas) 55 

triadic relations 132 > 

trick of enticement (dvaffani maya) 104 

4 triple negative 210 

triplets (fikas) 48, 50, 52, 67f, 124 

Tripijaka 8, 44, 86 


(jivhavififiaga) 
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trouble (vihesé) 107 

true doctrine (sadhammo) 58 

truth (bhüta) 50 

truth (dhamma) 12, 13, 17, 71, 99, 
104, 105, 210 

truth (dharma) 197 

truths (saccas) 54, 58, 59 

twelve (dyatanas) 16, 202 

twelve-linked chain of dependent 
origination (dvddasa paticcasamuppa- 
dangas) 14, 24, 58 

twelve paccayakéras 120, 211 

twelve pajiccasamuppadas in direct and 
reverse orders) 119, 121, 138, 147, 

twelve types of scripture 23-24 

types (añgas) 4 


U 


Udana 9 5 

Uddesavibhangasutta 38 

ufarapamujja : exceeding delight 26 

Ullmann, S. 97, 106 

ultimate (paramattha) 39 

ummagga : approach to a question 72 

METRE (asamkhata, asamskria) 108, 

5 

uncertainty (kathamkatha) 128 

uncertainty (vicikicchá) 145 

undecided (avyakata) 92 

understandings. (pafifias) 3, 29, 31, 
56, 58, 62, 65, 72, 138, 210 

undetermined (avyakata) 15 

undue estimate of oneself (abhimana) 23 

unfading (a-jajjara) 49 

unhappiness (dukkha) 13, 52, 97, 103, 
115, 124 

unhappy feeling (dukkha vedanā) 78, 


universal (sarvatraga) 176 

universal affirmative 50 

universal characteristic (sámaftfialak- 
khana) 24 : 

universal law 17 

universal negative 50 

universal quantification 167 

universal quantificational schemata 


universal quantifier 51 

universe (loka) 39, 85 

unlawful passion (adhamma-råga) 15 

unopened ai 43 

unpleasant (asáta) 128 

unpleasant (du(r)) 100, 101 

unsweet (asüta) 52 

unsynthesized (asamkhata, asamskrta) 
108, 175, 197 

upádápafflattdnuyogo : examination of 
derivative concepts 157, 171 
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upddanagata : grasping 97 

upáddya : based on 173 

upadhis : attachments 137 

upakkilesa : corruption 23 

upalabbhati : to exist 158 

upamā : simile 77ff, 122 
upangpana-ratukkam: application tetrad 


upapad : reborn 39 

uparujjhati : to cease 138 

upasaggas : prefixes 49, 52, 110, 115 

updsaka : lay disciple 59 , 

upasama : calm 84 

upáydsa : misery 97 

useless (mogha) 110 

uttama-dhamma : the highest doctrine 
22, 32 

uitamafjha^: highest 158 

uttdni karoti : to make clear 43 


Pt se V 


vacanasodhanam: clarification of terms 
(actually indicating the distribution 
of terms) 157, 170 

OM an activity of speech 

Vacchagotta 85, 91, 92 

vàádayutti: judgement of the opponent's 
statement 170 

vado : to speak 139 

vaisaradya : perfect self-confidence 195 

Vajjiputta 155 

Vajjiputtakas 155 

Vamalabdha 23 

vammika : anthill 78 

Vasubandhu 95 

Vasumitra 23, 47 

Vatsiputriya 155 

Vatsiputriya doctrine 66 

Vatsiputriya school 66 

vaitha-upamé: the simile of the cloth 77 

eat the principle of decay 

vayamati : to strive 150 

vayamiiabba ; should be strived 150 

váyo : air 17 

Vedalla 9 

vedalla : style based on questions and 
answers 32 

vedallakatham : talk on vedalla 32 

vedands : feelings, sensations 48, 56, 
61, 65, 143, 189, 198 

vedanakayas : bodies of sensation 54 

vedeyyo : to know, to feel 139 

Venkatacharya, T. 88 

versed in the discipline (vinayadhara) 
43 

versed in the doctrinal topics (matika- 
dhara) 43 
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oc in the doctrine (dhammadhara). 


very (su-: prefix) 100, 101 

very distinguished doctrine (abhioi- 
stttha-dhamma) 22 

very profound questions 29 

Vesah 55 —. 

vesárajjas : bases of self-confidence 44- 

Veyyákaraga 9 

vibhajati : to divide 35 

vibhajja-bafhabyükaranas :. analytical 
questions and answers 82, 83, 86, 130° 

vibhajjaväda (-in): analytical answerer 


vibhajja-nydkaraniya- 83, 

vibhatga ; division 35, 43 

Vibhanga 35 - 

erro 40, 42, 47, 48, 54, 58, 62f, 


Vibhangasutias 38 

vibhava : non-existence 128 

vicikiccha : uncertainty 145 

vidita : discerned 152 

views (dijfhis) 97 

Vidyabhusana, S. C. 101 

viggaha : quarrel 107 

vighàáta : remorse 107 je 

vihesá : trouble 107 ^;* 

vijfiána : consciousness 66, 176, 177 ` 

VüRànakaya (Body of Consciousness } 
7, 47, 65, 66, 138, 153, 154, 150,156, 
174, 203 | l 

vijfidta : cognized 193 

vijidnati : distinguish 202 

village (gama) 173 


vimamsaka : investigator 97 

vimamsanucarita : followed by one’s. 
investigation 97-98, 100, 101 

vimokkha : freedom 24 

vimuitacitia : thought is released 91 

eu a ap : liberation from spheres. 


vimuiti : liberation 31, 103 
vimuttifidnadassana : knowledge 
insight of liberation 31, 101: 
vinaya : discipline 15, 18, 21, 26, 32,. 
34, 38, 41, 43 ; 
i : Discipline 9, 18, 33, 56, 57,. 


and 


vinayadhara : versed in the discipline- 


43 
vinayakatha 31 ; 
Vinaya Pijaka : the collection of the 

discipline 4, 5, 6, 20, 43 
Vinaya text 26, 31, 115 
vinaya-vadin: one who speaks in. 

accordance with the discipline 75 
Vinayavibhanga 26, 43 
vinicchaya : decision 127, 136 


villager (gémika) 173 13 
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vifiidna: consciousness 17, 56, 61, 65, 
108, 138, 143 

vififianáhára : nutriment of conscious- 
ness 144 

viliüdnakáyas : bodies of consciousness 
54 


vilüdpanirodhà námarüpanirodho : from 
the cessation of consciousness is the 
cessation of a sentient body 79 

vififfánapaccayd nàmarüpam : conditioned 
by consciousness is a sentient body 
79 

vififieyya dhamma; na vifi fteyya dhamma 49 

vifilü purisá : intelligent persons, dis- 
cerning persons 77, 107 

viparinámadhamma : the principle of 
change 112 

vibpafisára : remorse 97 

vipassana : insight 102 

virdga : dispassion 84 

virégadhamma : the principle of dis- 
passion 124 

viriyárambha : putting forth energy 31 

virtue (dhamma) 11, 17 

virtue (sila) 15, 63, 65 

visa : poison 78 

visaja : diffused 38 

visaya : object 16 

visible object (rapa) 16, 140, 143, 195 

vissajjati : to respond 32 

Visuddhimagga (Path of Purification) 
63, 194 

vitakka : reflective thought 103 

vitthara : breadth 35 

vittharena : in detail 34 

vivádápanna : to fall into dispute 73 

vivddas : disputes 107, 127, 136 

vivarati : to open up 43 

voidness (suffüata) 93 

volition (cetand) 199 

vuddhi + increase 21 

vuddhiya : to come to increase 21 

vulgar (gamma) 29 

vyádhi : sickness 115 


Ww 


Waldschmidt, E. 3, 41, 117 
wanderer (s) 65, 85, 91, 107, 110 
wanting little (apptccha) 31 
Warder, A. K. 3, 5, 104 19, 40, 44, 
57ff, 61,72f, 89, 93, 95, 100%, 
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105, 125, 144, 150, 155, 156, 157, 
168, 170, 174, 208 

water (apo) 17 

way (magga) 13, 59 

way across (fdrdyana) 78 

way leading to the cessation of un- 
happiness 116 

Way of Comprehension (Pafisambhi- 
damagga) 63 

way of knowledge (abhiññāpatipadā) 


o in understanding (duppañña) ` 


"well (su-: prefix) 100, 101 


well-reasoned (sutakkita) 100 
western logic 116, 123 

wheel of life 120 

wa understanding (puthu paññā) 


will (chanda) 127, 136 

wise (sumedha) 78 

wise elder (pandita thera) 75 

wish (cha) 12 

wish is called 
tanha) 137 

without a known beginning (anama- 
tagga) 171 

without attachment (anupdda) 29 

without contention (avivddamána) 28 

without influence (andsrava) 182 

without question (Aprafnaka) 63 

with question (Saprafnaka) 63 

Woodward, F. L. 20, 38 

world (loka) 84, 85, 90, 91, 98 

worthy of (araha) 146 ` 

wrong (micchà) 158 


thirst (scchd — vuccati 


Y 


Yamaka (disciple of the Buddha) 76 

Tamaka (Pair) 47, 48, 63, 125, 126. 
15 

Tang chüeh to lo ah hsien  (Ekotiara 
gama) 5 


Jasmá : since (conj.) 149 

pathabhidtam : as it really is, in its 
true nature 131 

yathd-vadin tathd-kdrin, vathd-kdrin tatha- 
zddin: as hc speaks, 10 he acts: as he 
acts, so he speaks 75 

yoga : concentration 19, 25 


